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TRAGEDY  AND  COMEDY, 

THEIR  KISE  AND  PKOORESS, 


DAMON  AND  PTTHIAS— THE  SUPPOSES— JOCASTA— 
XANCRED  AND  GISMUND— TaANSLATlONS  FROU 
SENECA— PLAY3  AT  COUHT  BETWEEN  1668  AND 
1600.  

RiCBAKD  Edwards  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation 
89  a  dramatic  poet,  but  he  seems  to  have  owed  much 
of  it  to  the  then  comparative  novelty  of  his  undei^ 
takings.  Thomas  Twine  (who  completed  Phaer's 
translation  of  the  Eneid  in  1573)»  in  an  epitaph  upon 
the  death  of  Edwards,  calls  him — 

'  '  the  flower  of  our  realm 
'  And  phffinix  of  our  a^  *,' 
and  spe<»fical]y  mentions  two  of  his  plays,  Damon  and 

*  In  ■  an  E[dtapli  upon  the  death  of  tbe  wonkipfull  Maisira  Siehanla 
'  Edwude^  late  Meister  of  the  Children  of  tha  Queenes  Majeatias 
'  Cbappell,'  In  Tarberrilla'i  Epilapket,  Epigrami,  Songt  and  Sonttt, 
printed  m  1S67,  8to.  TutberrillB  was  murdered  in  1579,  by  Joha 
Morgan,  as  appenrs  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Statioaerb'  Re- 
gistera  of  that  year; — 'A  ditUe  of  M.  Turberville  murthered,  mid 
'  John  Morgan  that  murthered  him,  with  a  letter  of  the  said  Morgan 
'  to  his  mother,  and  another  to  hia  aiiter  TuiherriUe.' 

Vol,  III.  B 
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Pyihias  and  Palamon  and  Arcyte,  adding,  however, 
that  he  had  written  more  equally  fit  for  the  ears  of 
princes — 

'  Thy  tender  tunes  and  rhymes, 

*  Wherein  thou  wont'st  to  play, 
'  Each  princely  dame  of  court  and  town 

'  Shall  bear  in  mind  alway. 
'  Thy  Damon  and  his  friend, 

'  Arcyte  and  Polemon, 
'  With  more  full  fit  for  princes  ears, 

'  Though  thou  from  earth  art  gone, 
'  Shall  still  remain  in  fame'  &c.* 
He  ia  mentioned  in  Webbe's  Discourse  of  English 
Poetry,  1586 ;  and  Futtenham  in  his  Art  of  English 
Poesy,  1689,  tella  us  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  {of 
whose  dramatic  productions  there  is  no  other  trace) 
and  Edwards  deserve  the  highest  prize  for  '  comedy 
and  interlude.'  Merea,  in  his  Palladit  Tamia,  1096i 
repeats  the  applause  given  by  Puttenham,  with  the 
omission  of  the  word  '  interlude,'  then  out  of  fashion, 
terming  Edwards  'one  of  the  best  for  comedy.' 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  Edwards  as  a  dra- 
matic poet  occurs  in  1564-6,  when  a  tragedy  by  him, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  given,  was  performed  by  the 
children  of  the  chapel  under  his  direction,  before  the 
Queen  at  Richmond.  It  has  been  remarked  else- 
wheret,  that  this  might  possibly  be  bis  Damon  and 

•  Wsrion  CHJBt  Engl  Poet.  iv.  112)  says  that  Twine  nu  sn  actor 
in  Kdwordi's  Fa/ttmon  and  Arcyle,  and  tijat  Miles  WinEore,  tlie  anti- 
qmiy,  vas  anolher  of  the  perfornien,  and  afierwaidi  deUreied  an 
oration  befoie  Ibe  Queen  at  Bradenham. 

t  Aniiali  of  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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Pytkiat,  termed  by  Lord  Burghley,  in  the  u»c«rtaio 
phraseoli^  of  that  time,  '  a  tragedy ;'  or  it  im^t  be 
one  of  the  other  dramatic  performaiicea,  of  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  Twine,  Edwards  was  the  author.  Dasnon 
and  Pythias  is  the  only  extant  spedmen  of  his  taleots 
in  this  department  of  poetry,  but  bis  PaJomon  and 
Areyte  was  acted  before  EUzabeth  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  on  the  3d  and  3d  of  September,  1566,  only 
about  two  months  before  the  death  of  its  author, 
which  happened  on  the  31st  of  October.  Twina 
informs  us  in  hie  epitaph,  that  Edwards  was  oS  Corpua 
Christi  and  subsequently  of  Christchurcb,  Oxfcnd, 
and  he  did  not  leave  the  University  until  after  Au- 
gust, 1544.  Turberville,  in  the  introduction  to  a  poem 
byhitnonthedeathof  Edwards, calls  him  'gentleman 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,'  where  he  probably  entered  himself 
when  he  first  came  to  London,  and  before  he  was 
appointed. by  EUzabeth  Master  of  the  Children  of  her 
Chapel.  Warton,  after  stating  that  Edwards  '  united 
*  all  those  arts  and  accomplishments  which  minister 
'  to  popular  pleasantry*,'  which  may  be  very  true, 
adds,  what  is  unquestionably  a  mistake,  that  the 
children  of  the  chapel  were  first  formed  by  him  into 
a  company  of  players :  they  had  regularly  acted  plays 
long  befm^ 

Damon  and  Pythias  |  does  not  adopt  the  improve- 
ment introduced  by  Sackville  and  Norton  in  1661-2 : 

•  History  of  EngUab  Poehy,  iv.  110,  edit  8vo. 
f  It  is  n^ted  in  tbe  diffeieot  editwni  of  Dodtkg'i  014  Plat*. 
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it  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  perhaps  the  author  thought 
it  better  suited  to  the  tragi-comical  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  his  story.     The  serious  portions  are 
unvaried  and  heavy,    and  the  lighter   scenes   gro- 
tesque without  being  humorous.     All  kinds  of  dra- 
matic propriety  are  disregarded,   and  among  other 
absurditieB  the  author  has  carried  Grim,  the  Collier 
of  Croydon,  to  the  court  of  Dionysius,  where  he  has 
sundry   coarse  colloquies  with  a  couple  of  lackies, 
named  Jack  and  Will.    A  brief  specimen  of  one  of 
these>  on  the  prevailing  fashion  of  wearing  large  bom' 
basted  hose,  will  be  a  sufficient,  though  not  perhaps  a 
satisfactory  specimen. 
•  '  Orintme.  Are  ye  servants  then  ? 
'  fFyU.  Yea,  Sir:  are  we  not  pretie  men? 
'  Grimme.  Pretie  men  (quoth  you?)  nay  you  are  stronge 
men, 
'  Els  you  could  not  beare  these  brilches. 

'  ffj/U.  Are  these  such  great  hose? 
'  In  fmth,  goodman  Colier,  ye  see  with  your  nose. 
'  By  myne  hoaeslie,  I  have  but  one  lining  in  one  hose,  but 
seven  els  of  a  roug. 
'  Grimme.  This  is  but  a  little,  yet  it  makes  thee  seeroe  a 

gre^t  bugge. 
'  Jacke.  How  say  you,  goodman  Colier,  can  yon  finde 

any  faulte  here  ? 
'  Grimme.  Nay,  you  should  finde  faught     Mary,  here's 
trirnme  geare ! 
'  Alas,  little  knave,  dost  not  sweat  ?  thou  goest  with  great 

payne: 
'  These  are  no  hose  but  water  bougels,  I  tell  ihee  playne; 
'  Good  for  none  but  suclie  as  have  no  buttockes. 
'  Did  you  ever  see  two  such  little  Robin -ruddockes, 
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'  So  laden  with  hreeehes?  Chill  eayno  more  lesle  I  otfende. 
'  Who  inveiited  these  monsters  Rrst,  did  it  to  a  gostly  ende : 
'  To  have  a  male  readie  to  put  in  other  fotkes  stuSe ; 
'  We  see  this  evident  tiy  dayiy  prooffe.'  &c. 

The  subsequent  quotation  is  from  the  tragic  part  of 
the  play,  when  Fithias  is  about  to  be  beheaded  by 
Gronno,  the  executjoner,     Gronno  says — 

*  Now,  Pithias,  kneele  downe,  aske  me  bleasyngf  like  s 

pretie  boy, 
'  And  with  a  trise  thy  head  from  thy  shoulders  I  wyll 

convay- 
{Hen  entretk  Damon  running,  and  ttayet  the  taord. 
'  Damon.  Slay,  stay,  stay !  for  the  kiDges  advantage  stay ! 
'  O  mightie  kynge,  myne  appointed  time  is  not  yet  fiilly 

past; 
'  Within  the  compasse  of  myne  houre,  loe  here  I  come  at 

last. 
'  A  life  I  owe,  and  a  life  I  will  you  pay. 

*  Oh,  my  Pithias !  my  noble  pledge,  my  constant  friend ! 

'  Ah,  wo  is  me  !  for  Damon's  sake  how  neare  were  thou 

to  thy  ende ! 
'  Geve  place  to  me,  this  rowme  is  myne,  oq  this  stage 

must  I  play. 
'  Damon  is  the  man,  none  ought  but  he  to  Dtonistus  bis 

blood  to  pay. 
'  Gronno.  Are  you  come.  Sir?  you  might  have  taried, 

if  you  had  bene  wyse; 
'  For  your  hastie  comming  you  are  lyke  to  know  the  prise. 
'  Pitkitu.  O  thou  cruell  minnister,  why  didst  not  thou 

thine  office  ? 
'  Did  not  I  bidde  thee  make  hast  in  any  wyse? 

*  Hast  ihou  spared  to  kill  me  once,  that  I  may  die  twyse  ? 
'  Not  to  die  for  my  frend  is  present  death  to  me ;  and  alas, 
'  Shall  I  see  my  sweet  Damon  slaine  before  my  face? 

'  What  double  death  is  this !' 
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These  examples  will  tend  to  estabUsb,  that  although 
Edwards  continued  to  employ  rhyme,  he  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  some  part  of  its  monotony,  by  varying 
the  length  of  his  lines,  and  hy  not  preserving  the 
csesura.  It  was  nearly  new,  at  the  date  when  this 
piece  was  written,  to  hring  irstoriis'  from  profane 
history  upon  the  stage :  Damon  and  Pythias  was 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  kind ;  and  at 
any  other  period,  and  without  the  Queen's  extraor- 
dinary commendations,  it  may  at  least  be  ^oubted 
whether  Edwards  would  have  acquired  an  equal 
d^ree  of  notoriety. 

Two  plays  were  represented  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566 ; 
the  one  was  The  Suppotes,  translated  by  George  Gas- 
coigne  from  GH  SupposiU  of  Ariosto ;  and  the  other 
Jocasta,  adapted  by  Gasc^^gne,  Francis  Kinwelmarsh, 
and  Christopher  Yelverton  *,  from  the  PkanUste  of 
Euripides.  The  first  of  these  is  remarkable,  as  it 
is  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  play  in  English 
prose  acted,  either  in  public  or  private,  up  to  that 
datet*  Gascoigne  rendered  it  principally  from  the 
prose  original,  printed  at  Venice  in  1625,  but  not 
without  adopting  some  of  the  changes  made  by 
Ariosto,  when  he  subsequently  turned  his  comedy 
into  verse.  On  the  whole,  the  translation  may  be 
called  faithful,  for  Gascoigne  has  added  very  little  of 

■  Telverian's  iuum  ought  hudl;  to  be  included,  as  he  only  eontri- 
butod  tha  epilogiie. 

t  Hankies  included  it  in  M»  Origin  qflht  Englith  Drama,  toL  iiL, 
but  he  does  not  BMm  to  h«Te  been  Htm  of  tbwp«ciilurity. 
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hifl  own,  cootentiDg  himself  chiefly  with  a  few  unim- 
portiiDt  omissions :  the  termination,  however,  differs 
alightly  from  both  the  original  copies,  <  The  pro- 
logue or  argument '  is  all  that  really  belongs  to  the 
translator,  and  it  merely  consists  of  a  repetition  of 
the  word  '  suppose '  in  the  same  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent senses,  which  does  him  little  credit  as  a  pun* 
ster,  and  none  aa  a  poet.  More  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  this  production,  on  account  of  the  fancied 
connection  between  a  part  of  the  plot  of  The  Suppowt 
and  of  The  Taming  of  Vie  Shrew,  which  Dr.  Farmer 
pointed  out  In  bis  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shake* 
speare*. 

Jocasta,  as  has  been  stated,  was  acted  in  the  same 
year  as  The  Supposes,  and  at  the  same  place ;  it  Is 

*  GaKoigiiB  wrote  another  joece  in  a  dramatie  form,  the  body  d 
which  is  in  proae,  although  it  has  four  chonuea  and  an  epilogue  in 
ihfme,  beaides  two  didactic  poenu  !n  the  thbd  act.  It  ii  called  TUt 
Gfao*  off  OuMTMiRAt/,  a  If^teaH  camtdit,  and  tha  aotboi  itatei  that 
h»  10  twmi  it  'b«ca«M  tluran  ara  lundled  m  mil  the  reward  for 
rertue*  ai  alio  the  puaiihmeut  for  vicM.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  moil  tedioua 
puritanical  treatise  upon  education,  illustrated  bj  the  difieieat  talents 
and  propennties  of  four  young  men  placed  under  the  same  masteri 
die  tWD  clererest  are  seduced  to  vice,  while  the  two  dollest  penevere 
in  a  course  of  Tirtus,  and  one  of  them  become!  ncreta^  to  the  Land- 
gme,  and  tha  other  '  a.  famous  preacher.'  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
interestiDg  than  the  whole  performance,  although  the  author  hot 
laboured  to  enliven  it  by  the  intraducllon  of  a  Parasite,  a  Bawd,  a 
Ptontitute,  a  Bolster,  and  a  knansh  mvant.  The  Khoolmaxter 
preaches  a  regular  sermon,  quoting  chapter  and  vetae,  and  reads  a 
long  lecture  on  the  duties  of  hononr,  obedience,  and  love.  It  nas  not 
fduled  until  157!>,  and  the  aulhot  died  two  jMn  anerwatde.  It  was 
moit  likely  one  of  hi*  latest  works. 
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very  poa^ble.  that  a  play  was  required  for  some  sudden 
emergency,  and  that,  on  this  account,  Gascoigne  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  Kinwelmarsh  and  Yelverton. 
It  deserves  attention,  as  the  second  dramatic  perform- 
ance in  our  language  in  blank  verse,  and  the  first 
known  attempt  to  introduce  a  Greek  play  upon  the 
English  stage.  It  cannot  be  called  so  properly  a 
translation  as  an  adaptation ;  for,  as  Warton  has 
observed,  there  are  in  it  '  many  omissions,  retrencb- 
meuts,  and  transpositions*.'  The  auth(»s,  in  fact, 
used  no  more  of  the  Pkcmissee  than  suited  their  pur- 
pose, and  that  which  they  did  use  they  have  sometimes 
treated  with  little  ceremony.  The  substance  of  th& 
story,  however,  has  not  been  changed,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  the  same  as  in  the  ori^al.  Gascoigne  was 
employed  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fifth,  and  Ein- 
'  welmarsh  upon  the  first  and  fourth  acts ;  and  each  act 
(as  in  Ferrex  and  Porrex)  is  preceded  by  a  dumb 
show,  accompanied  by  appropriate  music  of  viols, 
'  cythren,  bandurion,'  flutes,  cornets,  trumpets,  drums, 
fifes,  and  stiUpipes  \.  In  the  fourth  dumb  show  *  a 
greate  peale  of  ordinance  was  shot  off,''  after  which  a 
representation  took  place  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  as  typical  of  what  was  to  follow. 
The  third  dumb  show  was  a  similar  exhibition  of  the 
story  of  Curtius.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
first  speech  of  Bailo  to  Antigone,  in  Act  i.,  will  prove 

■  Hirt.  Engl.  Poet.  It.  197,  edit  Svo. 
f  Id  the  Houseliald  Account!  of  Hanry  VII.  and  Heuy  VIIL,  we 
meat  with  eanataat  p*;mentf  ■  to  the  Stillninitnlli,' 
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that  Kinwelmarsh,  though  much  less  notorious^  wtote 
as  good  blank  verse  as  his  predecesswfi,  Sackville  and 
Norton. 

'  O  fcentle  daughter  of  king  CEdipus, 

'  O  sister  deare  to  that  unhappy  wight, 

'  Whom  brothers  ra^e  hath  reaved  of  his  right, 

'  To  whom  .thou  knowest,  in  youn^  and  tender  yeres, 

'  I  was  a  frend  and  fdthfull  governor, 

'  Come  foorth,  sith  that  her  grace  hath  gntated  leavei 

'  And  let  me  know  what  cause  hath  moved  now 

'  So  chaste  a  mayde  to  set  her  daynty  foote 

'  Over  the  threshold  of  her  secret  lodge? 

'  Since  that  the  towne  is  furaisht  every  where 

'  With  men  of  armes  and  warlike  inalrumentSt 

'  Unto  our  earea  there  comes  no  other  noyce, 

*  But  sound  of  truinpe  and  ney  of  trampling  steedea, 
'  Which  running  up  and  downe  from  place  to  place, 

*  With  hideous  cryes  betoken  blood  and  death. 
'  The  biasing  sunne  ue  shineth  halfe  so  bright, 
'  As  it  was  woont  to  doe  at  dawne  of  day : 

'  The  wretched  dames  throughout  the  woful  towne, 

'  Together  clustring  to  the  temple  goe, 

'  Beseeching  Jove  by  way  of  humble  playnt, 

'  With  tender,  ruth  to  pity  their  distrease.' 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  works 
left  behind  them,  Gascoigne  must  have  been  a  much 
more  practised  poet  than  his  principal  coadjutor  on 
this  occasion  * ;  but,  nevertheless.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  material  disparity  ui  the  versificaticm 
of  the  two :  Gascoigne,  perhaps,  has  the  advantage, 

*  All  that  lenuuuB  of  Fiancis  Kinwelmarsh,  beyond  wbat  it  coo- 
lained  in  thii  tragedy,  is  some  poems  ffitli  tho  ioitiaU  F.  K.,  in  fAs 
Paradiie  of  Dauilg  Deviea. 
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and  there  is  Bpiit  and  force  in  the  subeequent  lines, 
which  form  part  of  his  description,  in  Act  v.,  of  the 
fight  between  Eteocles  and  PoUnices. 
'  So  sayd  Eteocles  ;  and  trumpets  blowne 
'  To  sounde  the  summons  of  their  bloudy  fighte, 
'  That  one  Ihe  other  fiercely  did  encounter, 
'  Like  lyons  two,  yfraught  with  boyliii§f  wrath, 
'  Both  coucht  their  launcee  ful  against  the  face. 
'But  heaven  it  nolde*  that  there  they  should  them  teinl: 
'  Upon  the  battred  shields  the  mighty  Bpeares 
'  Are  both  ybroke,  and  in  a  thousand  ihiv^rs 
'  Amyd  the  ayre  flowen  up  into  the  heavens. 
'  Behold  againe,  with  naked  swords  in  hand, 
'  Each  one  the  other  furiously  assaults. 
'  Here  they  of  Thebes,  there  stoode  the  Greekes  in  dout, 
'  Of  whom  doth  each  man  feele  more  chilling  dread, 
'  Lest  any  of  the  twaine  should  lose  his  life, 
'  Then  any  of  the  twaine  did  feele  in  fight. 

*  Their  angry  lookes,  their  deadly  daunting  blowes, 

*  Might  witnea  wel  that  in  their  hearts  remaynd 

'  As  cankred  hate,  dlsdayne,  and  furious  moode, 

'  As  ever  bred  in  beare  or  tygera  breat." 

The  Epilogue  to  this  tragedy  is  the  only  poem 
remaining  by  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton  (father  of 
Sir  Henry  Yelverton),  who  was  afterwards  knighted 
and  appointed  a  judge :  the  following  lines,  which 
conclude  it,  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  harmony,  and 
I  insert  thera  the  more  willingly,  as  this  poem  has 
hitherto  been  passed  over  almost  without  notice. 
'  O  bllnde  unbridled  search  of  aovereintie, 
'  O  tickle  tr^ne  of  evill  attayned  state  ! 

'  Nolde iant  teold,  at  'would  not;'  Trhich  explftnatory  vordi  ate 
inferied  in  the  maigia  of  tlw  edition  of  1587. 
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'  O  fbiule  desire  of  princely  dignitie  I 
'  Who  clymes  too  aooae  he  ofl  repents  loo  late. 
'  The  golden  meane  the  happy  dolh  suHice ; 
-    '  They  leade  the  poastiiig  day  in  rare  delight, 
'  They  fill  (not  feede)  their  uncontented  eies, 

*  They  reepe  HUch  rest  ew  doth  beguile  the  night ; 

*  They  not  envy  the  pompe  of  heiuty  tmine, 

'  Ne  dread  the  dint  of  proud  usurping  swords  ; 
'  But  plast  alow  more  augred  joyea  atlaine, 
'  Than  sway  of  lofty  'scepter  can  afToorde. 
'  Cease  to  aspire,  then  ^  cease  to  scare  so  hie, 

*  And  shunne  the  plague  that  pierceth  noble  brestes. 
'  To  glittring  courts  what  fondnes  is  to  flie 

'  When  better  state  iu  baser  towers  testes ! ' 

Yelverton  must  have  been  a  poet  of  some  consider- 
able note  before  1BC0,  for  in  that  year  he  is  meotioned 
in  company  with  Sackville  and  Norton,  by  Jasper 
Heywood,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  aS 
SenecaV  Thyestea :  Heywood  says  of  them^ 
'        '  such  yong  men  three, 
'  As  weene  thou  mightst  agayne 
'  To  be  begotte,  as  Pallas  was, 
'  Of  mighty  Jove  his  brayne.' 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  name  of  Christopher 
Yelverton  again  occurs,  in  connexion  with  a  play  got 
up  and  perfonned  by  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn, 
before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich. 

Another  production,  of  about  this  period,  requires 
observation,  both  on  account  of  the  early  date  at  which 
it  was  originally  written,  and  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  it.  It  was  presented  before  Eliza- 
beth, at  the  Inner  Temple,  in  1S68,  and  it  was  the 
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work  of  five  persons,  probably  all  members  of  that 
Inn,  each  of  whom  contributed  an  act*.  It  is  called 
The  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gismundf,  and  it  is 
founded  upon  the  famous  novel  of  Boccscio,  forming 
the  thirty-ninth  of  the  series,  in  Painter's  Palace  of 
Pleasure,  which  had  then  only  recently  made  its 
appearance.  The  tragedy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
printed  on  its  performance  in  1568;  but  the  author  of 
the  last  act,  Robert  Wilmot,  living  until  after  ld9S, 
published  it  in  that  year,  when,  as  the  title-page  states, 
it  was  *  newly  revived,  and  polished  according  to  the 
decorum  of  these  days.'  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  be,  that  the  piece  was  in  the  first 
instance  composed  in  rhyme :  in  159^  (as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  hereafter  more  at  large),  rhyme  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  even  on  the  public  stage  ;  and 
the  reviving  and  polishing,  by  Robert  Wtlmot,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  cutting  off  many  of  the  '  tags  to  the 
lines,'  or  turning  them  difl^erently.  Nevertheless,  much 
yet  remains  in  rhyme,  even  of  the  fifth  act,  of  which 
Wilmot  was  the  original  author ;  and  if  the  fragment 
quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  Dodaley'a  Old  Plays  be 
a  part  of  the  first  draught  of  this  tragedy,  as  it  was 
performed  in  1568,  it  confirms  the  conjecture  I  have 
drawn  from  the  expression  on  the  title-page,  inasmuch 

•  Their  ouata  are  thus  suburibed :  Bod  Staff  at  the  close  of  act  i, 
—Ben. No:  at  the  end  of  adil— G.  All.:  at  the  termination  of  act 
iii.— Ch.  Hut. :  after  act  it.,  while  R.  W.  follom  the  epilogue.  Hen. 
No.  ia  BuppoBed  to  mean  Henrf  Noel ;  Ch.  Hat.,  Christoiihei  Hitton ; 
and  R.  W.,  Hobert  Wilmot.    The  other  two  are  un^propiiated. 

t  See  Dttdikg-i  Old  Piag,,  lait  eiUt.,  u.  159. 
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as  that  is  wholly  in  alternate  rhyme.  Excepting  in 
the  important  difference  between  rhyme  and  blank 
verse,  the  general  structure  of  this  tragedy  resembles 
that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex  and  Jocaata :  it  has  dumb- 
shows  to  commence,  and  choruses  to  terminate  every 
act.  Tancred  and  Gismund  is  the  earliest  English 
play  extant,  the  plot  of  which  is  known  to  be  derived 
from  an  Italian  novel. 

A  classical  taste  began  to  be  generally  apparent 
very  soon  after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and 
it  produced  its  effects  lipoo  our  national  drams. 
The  translation  of  the  Andria  of  Terence  had  been 
printed  about  thirty  years  before  she  ascended  the 
throne ;  and  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
it  was  followed  by  the  interlude  called  Jack  Juggler, 
founded  upon  a  play  by  Plautus.  Jocaala,  from  the 
Fhcenissas  of  Euripides,  was  acted,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  1566 ;  but  it  was  preceded  by  a  series  of 
translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  which,  we  are  indebted  to  an  author 
already  named — Jasper  Heywood,  son  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Heywood.  Most  of  these  versions 
came  out  separately  in  octavo,  between  the  years 
1559  and  1666.  The  Troas,  by  Jasper  Heywood, 
cCTtmnly  appeared  in  1569  *,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
prefatory   matter   to   Tkyestes,  by   the  same  hand, 

*  It  WBS  printed  by  T.  Powell  without  date ;  and  in  the  '  Preface ' 
to  TAgalet,  Heyirood  compluns  Utterly  of  the  errors  of  the  preia, 
though  be  bad  corrected  the  prooCi  himself.  He  Btates  that  he  had 
sworn  that  Fowrll  should  never  print  BDOtbet  wotk  by  him,  «id  he 
appears  to  hare  kept  bis  word. 
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printed  in  1660  •-  HereuUi  Furena,  also  by  Hey> 
wood,  was  published  in  1561  f .  (Edipua,  by  Alex- 
ander Nevyle,  came  out  in  1563  %,  and  Medea  and 
Agamemnon,  by  John  Studley,  in  1£66.  Odavia,  by 
Thomas  Nuce,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books 
in  the  same  year;  but  I  apprehend  that  no  copy  of  so 
early  a  date  is  now  known  to  exist.  These  seven, 
with  the  addition  of  Hippolytws  and  Hercules  OettBua 
by  Studley,  and  the  Tkebaia  by  Thomas  Newton, 
were  printed  collectively  in  quarto,  in  1581  §.  Nine 
of  the  ten  tragedies  are  in  fourteen-syllable  Alex- 
andrines, (excepting  the  choruses,  the  measure  of 
which  is  varied,)  and  the  tenth,  Octavia  by  Nuce,  is 
partly  in  ten-syllable  couplets,  and  partly  in  lines  of 
eight  syllables,  rhyming  alternately. 

*  '  Imprinted  ia  the  house  of  tlie  late  Hiomoa  Becthelettes.' 

t  '  Imprinted  by  H.  Sutton,  1561 )'  so  thai,  peihapa,  the  ezeeutotf 
of  Berthelet  pleued  Hejwood  as  littla  u  Fowall  bad  done. 

X  Wartop  (U.  E,  P.,  iv.  206)  thought  that  tliii  plaf  was  not  printed 
until  1581:  a  copy,  printed  by  Thomag  Colwell, '  1563,  28  ApriUi,' is 
in  the  Qarrick  Collection.  Warton  was  also  incorrect  in  asserting  that 
the  Medfa,  by  John  Studley,  was  not  publiihad  until  1531.  T.  Colwsll 
wMlhepriater  of  that  tragedy,  as  well  as  o!  fhe  Jgamemiiaii. 

^  Under  the  following  title :  <  Seneca  his  tenne  Tragedies,  trans- 
'  lated  into  Englisli.  Mercurii  nuiricei  horee.  Imprinted  at  London, 
<  in  Fleelshieete,  neare  onto  Salncte  Donsloos  church,  by  Tbomaa 
'  Marshe,  15St.'  Thomas  Newton,  who  was  more  celebrated  a*  a  Latin 
than  as  an  English  poet,  undertook  the  office  of  editor,  vid  very  mod^y 
did  not  substitute  bis  own  versioa  of  the  Tma  for  that  of  Heywood. 
To  Thomas  NewtoD,  who  began  writing  m  early  as  1560^  WaitOD, 
Eitson,  and  others  attribute  a  collection  of  poems  on  the  death  of  Queen 
-Sliiabeth,  published  b  1603,  undw  the  title  of  jtmpmai  Delian,  or 
tht  OkUA  i/ DcBa.   OneoftlwH  poem*  iiutooflN  to  Lady  nincia 
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Had  they  all  been  mere  translations,  I  should  have 
dismisBed  them  with  greater  brevity ;  but  Heywood 
and  Studley  have  some  claim  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  ori^nal  dramatic  poets :  they  added  whole  scenes 
and  choruses  wherever  they  thought  them  necessary, 
and  even  Nevyle  (who  is  certainly  inferior  to  all  his 
coadjutors  *)  tella  the  reader,  that '  he  hath  sometymes 

*  boldly  presumed  to  erre  from  his  author,  rovynge  at 
'  random  where  he  list,  adding  and  subtracting  at  his 

*  pleasure.'      This  circumstance  proves,   as  Warton 
has  very  justly  remarked,  that  dramatic  *  authors  now 

*  began  to  think  for  themselves,  and  that  they  were 

*  not   always  implicitly   enslaved   to  the  prescribed 

*  letter  of  their  models.'    I  shall  speak  briefly  of  each 
of  these  writers  in  succession. 

The  tragedies  by  Jasper  Heywood  are  reprinted  in 
the  quarto  of  1561,  as  they  had  first  appeared  in  the 
octavo  editions  of  about  twenty  years'  earlier  datef. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  Troas,  published  while  he  was 
yet  a  lad  at  the  University,  and  his  additions  were 
numerous,  including  a  scene  in  stanzas,  in  which  the 


'  Fainting  with  sorrow  thii  my  younghng  Mat 
'  RequiiBB  as  much  of  fou  for  Delia's  de^h.' 
If  NewtoD   began  writing  foTtjMhree  yean  before  the  dale  when 
this  w»«  printed,  be  would  hatdljr  haTB  applied  the  epithet  goungHng  to 
hi!  Mdso. 

*  On  this  point  I  diflbr,  with  the  greateBt  humility,  from  Warton, 
B.  E.  P.,  ii.  203,  edit.  Bvo, 
f  With  the  omiaaioD)  hwyw,  cl  11m  airiaM  infaodnetoiy  matter. 
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ghost  of  Achilles  claims  the  sacrifice  of  Tolynena—a 
Ttew  chorus  for  the  third  act,  and  a  supplement  to  that 
which  terminates  the  first  act.  The  following  lines 
from  the  last,  show  that  at  a  very  early  age  Heywood 
was  no  mean  versifier. 

*  If  prowess  could  eterDitie  procure, 

'  Then  Pryame  yet  should  live  in  lykyng  lust : 
'  Ay,  portly  pompe  of  pride,  thou  art  unsure  ! 

*  Lo,  leame  by  him,  O  kinges,  ye  are  but  dust. 
'  And  Hecuba  that  wayleth  now  in  care, 

'  That  was  so  late  of  high  estate  a  Queene, 
'  A  mirrour  is  to  teache  you  what  you  are : 

*  Your  wavering  weltb,  O  Princes,  here  is  seene. 

*  Whom  dawne  of  day  hath  seen  in  high  estate 

'  Before  sunDes  set,  alas,  hath  had  bis  fall : 
'  The  cradelles  rocke  apointes  the  life  his  date, 

'  From  settled  joy  to  sod^n  iunerall.' 
To  Thyeatea  he  subjoined  a  scene  at  the  close, 
where  the  hero  soliloquizes  on  his  misfortunes:  he 
seems  to  have  laboured  to  be  forcible,  and  in  exagge- 
rating the  terrific  has  almost  rendered  it  ludicrous'. 
It  thus  commences — 

'  O  kyng  of  Dytis  dungeon  darke 

'  and  grysly  ghosts  of  hell, 
'That  in  the  deepe  and  dredful  denns 

'  of  blackest  Tartare  dwell ; 
'  Where  leane  and  pale  diseases  Eye, 

*  where  feare  and  famyne  are  ; 
'  Where  discorde  standes  with  bleedyng  browes, 

'  where  every  kynde  of  care, 
*  Where  furies  fight  in  bedds  of  Steele, 

'  and  heares  of  cmlling  snakes  ; 
'  Where  Gorgon  grymme,  where  Harpies  are, 
'  and  lothsome  Lymbo  Lakes, 
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'  Where  most  prodigious  u^lye  thynges 

'  Uie  hollowe  helle  dothe  hyde. 
If  yet  a  monster  more  misshapte 

'  then  all  that  there  do  byde, 
'  That  makes  his  broode  bis  cursed  foode, 

ye  dlabhorre  to  see, 
'  Nor  yet  the  deepe  Averne  it  selfe 

'  may  byde  to  cover  me  : 
'  Norgrysly  gates  of  Plutoes  place 

'  yet  dare  them  selves  lo  spredde, 
'  Nor  gapyng  grounds  lo  swallowe  him 

'  whome  godds  and  day  have  fledde  ; 
'  Yet  breake  ye  out  from  cursed  seates 

'  and  here  remayne  with  me, 

*  Te  neede  not  non  to  be  affrayde 

'  the  ayre  and  heaTen  to  se.' 
Studley  tells  us  hipiself,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Agamemnon,  1566,  to  Sir  W.  Cecill,  that  he  had  been 
educated  at  '  the  grammar  school '  of  Westminster, 
and  that  he  had  afterwards  gone  to  Cambridge.  He 
added  to  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragedy,  a  long  soliloquy 
by  Eurybates,  detailing  more  particularly  than  had 
been  done  in  the  body  of  the  performance,  the  death 
of  Cassandra,  the  flight  of  Orestee,  and  the  capture  of 
his  sister.  The  following  is  an  alliterative  specimen 
of  his  talents  as  an  original  pwt. 

'  Alas,  ye  hatefull  hellysh  hagges, 

'  ye  furies  foule  and  fell, 

'  Why  cause  ye  rusty  rancours  rage 

'  iu  noble  hartes  to  dwell  ? 

*  And  cancred  hate  in  boylynge  brestes 

*  to  grow  from  age  to  age  ? 

*  Could  not  the  graundsyrea' painful  panges 

'  the  chyldrena  wrath,  ass  wage  ? 
Vol.  iu.  C 
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'  Nor  fiHnyiie  feint  of  pynyng  paundw, 

*  with  bumyng  thurete  of  hd), 
'  Amid  the  blackest  stream  of  Styckes 

'  where  poysnyng  breathes  do  well; 
'  Wkere  vapors  vyie  parbraking"  <xA 

'  from  dampyah  my»y  mud, 
'  Encrease  the  paynes  of  Tanlalua, 

'  deserved  by  grilles  blood  ? 
'  Could  not  thyne  owne  of^c«  suffycc, 

'  Thyestes,  in  thy  lyfe, 
'  To  fyle  thy  brt^hera  apouaall  bed, 

'  and  to  abuse  his  wyfe  ; 
'  But  afler  breath  from  body  fled, 

'  and  lyfe  thy  limbes  hath  lefl, 
'  Can  not  remen^>raun«e  of  revenge 
'  out  of  thy  breat  be  tell  ?  * 
The  aubeequent  stanza,  from   the  cbcMTua  to    the 
fourth  act  of  Medea,  tnajr  prove  that  the  fweeeding 
quotatitai  was  not  in  Studley's  oatural  vein,  althtMJ^ 
he  thought  that  a  scene  of  the  kind  waa  required  to 
CMDplete  the  Agamemiton. 

•  Now,  Phffibus,  lodge  thy  charyot  in  the  west, 

'  Let  neyther  rayues  nor  brydle  slay  Ihy  race : 

'  Let  groveling  light  with  dulceat  nyght  opprest, 

'  In  cloking  cloudes  wrap  up  his  muffled  face ; 

*  Let  Hesperus,  the  loadesman  of  the  nyght, 

'  In  western  floode  drench  deepe  the  day  so  Iwyght.' 
Alexander  Nevyle  was  abo  wry  young  when  he 
published  his  translation  of  (Edipus  in  1563.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  Warton,  who  thought  Nevyle'a 
*  the  most  spirited  and  elegant  version  in  the  collec- 
tion^'  only  saw  the  tragedy  as  it  stands  in  the  edition 
of  1581,  which  materially  varies  from  the  cdder  copy. 
*  Pmrbraiiiig  out  is  vomitiiif  out.  , 
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When  Nevyle  wrote  in  1663,  the  anthor  was  evidently 
8  most  unskilfu]  versifier  :  if,  as  often  happened,  he 
had  a  few  words  necessary  to  the  full  meaning  of  his 
author,  but  which  he  could  not  contrive  to  bring  into 
his  metre^  he  did  BOt  acniple  to  add  them  in  »  paren- 
thesis, thus : — 

'  Whereat  my  tongue  amazed  stajres: 
'  God  graunt  that  at  the  last 

"  It  fell  not  out  as  Creon  tolde : 

*  Not  yet  the  worst  is  past  (I  feare}.' 
So  that  tO'  read  the  tran^tion  right  on  makes  the 
tneamre  appetH*  moet  rugged  and  uncouth,  and  to  omit 
the  parenthesis  renders  the  sense  uninteHigiUe.  In 
1581  many  of  these  defects  were  removed  (whether 
by  Newton,  the  editor  of  the  etdlecrion,  or  by  Nevyle,  is 
not  stated),  and  the  translation  assumed  a  much  more 
regular  and  polished  form :  still  the  versification  is  often 
harsh  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear,  and  the  defect 
already  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  found  in  not  a 
few  instances  inccirrig^ble.  The  ft^oWing  qnotatiom 
will  show  the  degree  of  improvement  introduced,  and 
that  Nevyle  does  not  merit,  at  least  to  its  full  extent, 
the  eul(^um  of  Warton,  even  supposing  that  he  super- 
intended the  reprint  of  his  (Edipus  1681.  The  two 
passi^s  axe  fro«  Act  ii.  Scene  3,  between  (Edipus 
and  Jocosta,  and  the  first  is  as  it  stands  in  the  copy 
of  1663.     (Edipus  speaks : 

*  The  gaping  yeartb  devyde  as  both,  thone  from  tbother 

quight: 
'Stylt  let  our  feete  repugnant  bee,  so  shall  I  shun  the 

*  (Hiat  most  me  greves.) 
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.  '  Joeatta.  The  Destemes  are  in  fout   Blame  them,  alas,, 
ttlaa,  not  wee.  ' 

'  (Edipus.  Spare    now.     Leave   of  to   speak    in  Tain, 
Spare  now,  O  motiicr,  mee. 

*  By  these  relyques  of  my  dismembred  body  I  thee  praye, 
'  By  myne  unhappy  chyldren  pledges  left.     What  shall  I 

'  By  all  the  Gods,  I  thee  beseche,  by  all  that  in  my  name 

'  (Is  either  good  or  bad), 

'  Let  me  alone.     To  trouble  me,  alas,  you  are  to  blamje.' 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  is  hardly  readable }  yet 
I  have  not  selected  the  passage  because  it  was  pecu< 
liarly  inharmonious :  it  was  reDdered  a  little  more  , 
smooth  and  flowing  in  the  copy  of  1581,  which  X  now  . 
quote — 
'  Tlie  gapini;  earth  deride  us  both,  th'  one  from  th'other 

quight. 
'  Still  let  our  feete  repugnant  bee.     So  shall  I  shun  the 

light, 
'  That  moat  of  all  me  grieves  :  so  shall  I  space  obtaine  to 

wayle 

*  These  bleeding  woes  on  every  side  that  doe  my  thoughtes 

assayle.  . 
'  Joctuta.  The  ]>e8tenies  are  in  fault.     BlaJme  them, 

alas,  alas,  not  wee. 
*  (Ediput.  Spare  now.     Leave  of  to  speake  in  vayne, 

spare  now,  O  mother,  mee. 

*  By  these  relyques  of  my  dismembred  body  I  thee  pray, 

'  By  myne  unhappy  children   pledges  left.     What  shall  I 

'  By  all  the  Gods  I  thee  beseech.     By  all  that  in  my  name 
'  Is  good'Or  bad,  let  me  alone.     Alas,  you  are  to  blame 
'  To  trouble  me — Yon  see  what  hell  my  baplesse  heart  doth 

*  You  see  that  in  my  conscience  ten   thousand  horrors 
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I  recollect  no  other  instance  in  which  a  similar  ex- 
pedient to  get  over  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of 
translation  (that  of  compressing  the  meaning  of  the 
author  into  the  measure  of  the  verse)  has  heen  resorted 
to.  Independently  of  this  deformity,  Nevyle  is  ge- 
nerally very  negligent  in  the  observance  of  the  ctesura 
after  the  fourth  foot,  without  which  the  verse  of  four- 
teen syllables  can  seldom  run  easily  and  agreeably. 

Nuce  and  Newton  I  shall  dismiss,  after  making  a 
single  quotation  from  the  Octavia  of  the  one  and  from 
the  Thebaia  of  the  otheti  because  they  claim  no 
merit  but  that  of  being  faithful  translators.  -  A  few 
lines  will  serve  to  establish  that  fidelity  is  the  chief, 
if  not  only  m^t  of  Nuce.  They  are  from  Oclavia, 
Act  ii. — 

'  But  now  this  age,  much  worse  then  all  the  rest, 

'  Hath  lept  iuto  her  mothers  broken  breast, 

'  And  rustjr  lumpish  yron  and  massie  gold 

'  Hath  digged  out,  that  was  quite  hid  with  mold. 

'  And  fighting  tistes  have  armd  without  delay, 

'  And  drawing  forth  their  bondes  for  rule  to  slay 

'  Hare  certayne  several  joly  kingdomes  made, 

'  And  cities  new  have  raysde  now  rulde  with  blade, 

'  And  fenceth  either  with  their  proper  force 

'  StrauiJge  sloundes,  or  them  assaults,  the  which  is  worse. 

'  The  starry  specked  Vii^in,  flowre  of  skies, 

'  Which  Justice  hight,  that  guiltie  folk  descries, 

'  Now  lightly  esteemd  of  mortal!  people  here 

'  Each  earthly  stound  is  fled,  and  cornea  not  neere 

'  The  savage  mannerd  route,  and  Iwastly  rude, 

'  With  dabbed  wristes  in  goary  blond  embrude.' 

Newton  was  perhaps  the  most  finished  v 
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tlie£ve]joet8eiig«g«d  uppHthJsworkr^ough  the  The- 
bait  was  not  the  piece  best  emulated  to  show  off  his 
talents  to  advantage.  Iftheplay  werewrHtenbySeneci, 
he  left  it  imperfect,  wanting  the  whole  <^  the  fifth  act* 
besides  cbwuses,  which  NewtoB  would  ocri  venture,  to 
supply.  Warton  terms  him  prosaic,  but  he  had  aa 
ungrateful  subject,  and  probaM;  only  undertook  it  t» 
complete  the  '  ten  tragedies.'  There  are  two  passages 
at  the  close,  which,  for  the  time,  eeem  to  me  extremely 
^1  rendered.  Folynices  replies  to  Jocasta,  who  had 
heeu  warning  him  of  coDsequ»ce^~ 

'  For  that  I  neifther  recke  ne  care  wfiat  shall  to  b« 
be&ll: 

*  That    Prince    that    feares   disdainful  hate  unwilling 

seemes  to  nugne. 
'  The  Qod  that  swaies  the  golden  globe  together  hath 

these  twayne  ^ 

'  Conjoynd  and  coupled — Hate  and  Rule ;  and  bisi  do 
'    I  suppose 

*  To  be  a  uoble  king  indeede,  that  can  supplant  his  foes, 
'  And  subjects'  caucred  hate  suppresse.' 

Afterwards  he  adds— 

'  To  be  a  king  E  would  engage  to  fonie  of  fiaming  fire 
'  Both  countrey,  house,  land,  wyfe,  and  cbyld  to  com- 

passe  my  desyre. 
'  No  fee  to  purchase  princely  seate,  ne  labour  compt  I 

lost: 

'  A  kingly  crowne  is  never  deare,  whatever  price  it  cost,' 

Although  a  classical  taste  b^an  thus  to  be  evident 

Boon  after  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  yet  fJaya 

upon  classical,  historical,  and  general 'Subjects  did  not 

a  until  after  she  had  been  some  years 
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Que^  The  BpeetneM  of  the  drama  prior  to  ber 
toga  viuch  have  descepded  to  us,  either  in  print  or  in 
WMUWcript  (John  Hey  wood's  '  Interludes '  and  one 
-or  tiro  otber  imxlucttons  of  a  similar  deemption  ex- 
cepted) are  all  in  die  nature  of  Miracles  or  Monds. 
Edwwd  VI,  it  said  to  baTe  written  '  an  elegant 
comedy,'  vith  not  a  very  el^ant  tide,  called  The  iVhore 
«f  Beiyton,  c^Tiausly  of  a  religions  and  controvnwl 
diaracter.  /«£e  the  Sane,  ao  called  in  die  MS.  oanak 
oi  that  rdgn,  was  in  all  probt^lity  founded  upon  the 
book  of  J<^;  and  we  hear  of  the  perfonnEmce  but  of  a 
nsgle  [4ay  anterior  to  the  reign  oi  Elizabeth,  which, 
frcHn  its  fluse,  looks  like  an  original  composition  of  a 
profane  kind :  this  was  The  Sack  full  of  News*,  which 
ooca^oned  the  into^erenoe  of  the  Privy  Couocil  in 
September,  15^7,  in  order  to  suppress  it. 

From  1568  to  1580,  both  inclusive,  die  Court  was 
entertained  with  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histories,  and 
Morals ;  and  tbe  names  <^  many  are  preserved  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Revels  for  the  respective  years.  In 
the  Annds  of  the  Sti^  all  the  details  that  have 
readied  us  upon  l^is  interestiag  subject  are  fur- 
nished', but,  in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  our 
oramatic  poeby,  it  may  be  useful  to  arrange  the 
pieces,  as  far  as  their  titles  will  enable  us  to  do  so, 
in  the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  introduce  them  with  this  impOTtant  re- 

■  'A  Sack  full  of  Newa'is  one  of  tlie  uicient  bollwli  emimer^ed 
by  Lanehitm,  in  hia  Letter  from  KenSvorth,  m  in  the  poaMuiou  of 
CsptuD  CuK.    lilie  plKj  mi^t  b«  founded  upon  it. 
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mark — that  although  it  sometimes  happened  that  pieces 
were  written  expressly  for  performance  before  the 
Queen  on  particular  occasioos,  yet  the  ordinary  course 
was  for  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to  summon  be- 
fore him  the  players,  who  were  ordered  to  exhibit  at 
Christmas,  Twelfth-tide,  or  Shrove-tide,  in  order  that 
he  might  learn  from  them  what  pieces  they  could 
represent,  and  in  order  that  they  might  rehearse  them 
in  his  presence,  and  enable  him  to  ascertain  their  fitness 
for  the  purpose.  The  plays  they  so  rehearsed  were 
such  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  before 
popular  audiences  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  so  that 
an  account  of  the  plays  represented  at  Court  is  in  fact 
en  account  of  the  plays  represented  in  pubUc ;  and  the 
list  I  am  about  to  subjoin  will,  therefore,  show  the 
then  state  of  the  drama  not  only  among  the  higher, 
but  among  the  lower  orders.  It  establishes  also  that 
the  court  followed,  and  did  not  in  any  material  respect 
lead  and  guide  the  popular  taste,  which  at  this  date 
had  so  greatly  improved. 

The  following  were  dramas  upon  classical  subjects 
drawn  from  ancient  history  or  fable,  represented  at 
Court  in  the  twelve  years  between  1568  and  1580. 

1.  Orealea  10.  History  of  Cynocephali. 

2.  Tpbigeiiia.  11.  History  of  a  Greek  Miud. 

3.  Ajaz  and  Ulysses.  12.  KapeoftheSecondHelen. 

4.  Narcissus.  13.  Titus  and  Gesyppus. 

5.  Akmeeoo.  14.  Four  Sons  of  T^bius. 

6.  Quintus  Fabius.  15.  Scipio  Africanus. 

7.  Timoclea.  16.  Sarpedon. 

8.  Perseus  and  Andromeda.    17.  Pompey. 

9.  Mutius  Scievola.  18.  Mamillia. 
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The  plays  founded  upon  modem  history,  romance^ 
and  stories  of  a  more  general  kind,  were  still  more 
numerous  :  they  vere  these  :— 

1.  King  of  Scots.  12.  PretesluB. 

2.  Lad;  Barbara.  13.  Painter's  Daughter. 

3.  Cloridon  &  Radiammita.  14.  Solitary  Knigfat 

4.  History  of  Alucius.  15.  Irish  Knight. 

5.  Paris  and  Vienna.  16.  Three  Sisters  of  Mantua^ 

6.  Theagenes.  17,  Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother- 

7.  Pedor  and  Lucia.  18.  Knight  in  the   Burning 

8.  Herpetulus  and  Ferobia.  Rock. 

9.  Philimon  and  Felicia.      19.  Murderous  Michael 

10.  Phcedrastus.  20.  Duke  of  Milan. 

11.  Iiove  and  Fortune.         2).  Portio  and  Demorante^ 

Under  the  head  of  Comedies  the  subsequent  pieces 
may  probably  be  enumerated,  though  perhaps  some  of 
them  belong  to  other  classes. 

1.  As  plain  as  can  be.  5.  Tooley. 

2.  Sii  Fools.  6.  History  of  the  Collier. 

3.  Jack  and  Jill.  7.  History  of  Error. 

4.  Panacffia. 

We  may  conclude  pretty  decisively  that  the  subse- 
quent pieces  were  Morals. 

1.  Painful  Pil^image.         5.  Marriage  of    Mind   and 

2.  Wit  and  Will.  Measure. 

3.  Prodigality.  6.  Loyalty  and  Beauty. 

4.  Truth,  FUlbfulDess,  and 

Mercy. 

Of  these  fifty-two  dramatic  productions  not  one  can 

be  said  to  have  survived,  although  there  may  be  reason 

to  believe  that  some  of  them  formed  the  foundation  of 

plays  acted  at  a  later  period.    Thus  Feele's  reputed 
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fiiMy  ^Makamet  and  Hirm  the  fair  Greet,  laay  faave 
foe«)  a  reviTid  aaA  altemtion,  witb  additions  and  un- 
provements,  of  what  is  luuned  in  the  jvecedisg  list  the 
History  of  a  Qreek  Maid.  Murderous  Michael, 
perhaps,  was  tut  ancient  version  of  the  story  ofArdeti 
of  Feoetshtim :  the  History  of  Error  was  possibly  the 
true  source  of  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors  ;  and 
the  History  of  the  Collier  there  is  groood  to  believe 
wte  the  original  ot  Grim  the  Collier  tf  Crsydon  *. 

*  One  of  tiie  plafi  mentioaed  undar  &a  date  of  1600,  ia  Hen- 
tlowe'B  DJarf,  preseired  in  Dulwich  CoDege  (but  omKied  uncng 
vwmu  atban  b;  Malone),  i>  called  T^e  pasU  and  Hi  Dame,  and  H  u 
tbere  attributed  to  Wiiliaoi  Haughtan :  tbis  a  doubtless  no  other  than 
Orim  (Ae  Co/Her  of  Croydon,  the  second  title  of  which  ia  The  Devil 
md  Am  Dane.  It  bears  CTideal  inuks  of  greater  antiquity  than  tbe 
year  1600, when  Haughlon  was  engaged  uponit;  andthe  CoDierthMe 
is  the  same  peraoaage  who  bad  figured  in  Edwards's  Damon  and 
Pythiat,  for  botb  describe  IhemselTes  as  '  Colliers  to  the  King's  own 
Majesty's  roouth.'  It  also  contains  an  allusion,  in  Act  iv.  Scene  1,  to 
Ulpian  FidWtlPs  nke  aill  to  Hie,  first  printed  in  1568,  It  will  be 
observed,  that  that  part  of  tbe  plot  of  Grim  Me  Collier  of  Croydon 
irfaiiih  lelatea  te  Orim,  Joan,  Clack  the  Uilkr,  and  Farsen  SborOiose, 
has  no  connexion  with  the.rest  of  tbe  story,  and  is,  besides,  in  its  lan- 
guage and  style,  fai  older  than  the  other  parts  of  the  piece,  wbkb  ate 
bonewed  from  Machiavel's  Norel  of  Belphegor.  This,  1  ^^prehoid, 
was  added  by  Huigbton  in  1600,  when  he  also  nude  soma  alterations 
in  what  relates  to  Gt'aq  and  lua  companions,  thongh  be  ilill  preeaned 
very  many  of  the  ihymiog  lines  he  fbond  inttie  old  copy,  aodvdtieb,  sel 
have  niggested,»as  perhaps  the  very  same  piece  that  htul  been  perfonued 
ttefbre  Quean  Eliaabetli,  in  1576,  by  the  Earl  of  Leieeslet'i  anTanls. 
This  doe  seems  to  explain  all  the  difficulties  ariang  out  of  tbe  dis- 
cordance, especially  in  point  of  date,  of  many  parts  of  Orim  the  Cottier 
<(f  Croydon.  It  was  not  printed  antil  1662,  when  it  wB(  attributed  to 
J.  T.,  Lut  this  miflht  be-ouiy  a  gueas  by  the  hnfftglter,    . 
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TUXIR  Blse  AND  PROGRESS, 


A  KNACK  TO  KNOW  A  KNAVE— THB  MISFOHTUNKS 
OF  ARTHUR— THE  RARE  TTtlUMPHB  OP  LOVE  AND 
FOBTUVfiwLEDEN  OF  FEVEBSUAU. 


Owe  &et  we  nay  «oiiEid^  ^exMvtAy  established — 
that  b^irosD  1S68  and  1680,  the  Mot&Is  represented 
bore  biU  a  small  propcntioii  ts  the  Tragedies,  Co- 
iaedie«,  and  Histories ;  but  some  time  brfwe  the  race 
«f  Morals  was  quite  estfnct,  on  attempt  was  made  to 
unite  io  a  five-act  comedy,  as  had  been  previously 
doBe  in  interludes,  the  two  ^lecies  of  perGarmanoe. 
The  title  of  this  attempt  is,  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave; 
and  though  it  was  not  printed  until  1S94  *,  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  that  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
now  appears,  it  was  writtes  and  acted  prior  to  1590: 
it  is  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  accounts,  not  as  a  new 
jnece,  under  the  date  of  the  10th  June,  1592.  It  was 
performed  by  his  company  (of  which  £dward  Allejn 
was  the  leader,  and  William  Kemp  a  prtmapal  mem- 
ha)  mty  three  times  anterior  to  June  1S9S ;  and  that 

*  WartuD,  vhs  onlj  seema  fo  lu*a  baen  BHjmonted  vith  kn  t'lfla, 
■^i  th*t  it  mM  entered  foe  paMicBlion  en  the  Stationen'  Booka  is 
Juiiuij  159&  [H.  B.  P.,  ii.  305  edit.  8vo.],  but  the  entry  rvi,  in 
fact,  firat  mode  in  September  liS3. 
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circumstance  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  imagine  that 
it  was  then  a  play  which  had  not  the  recommendation 
of  novelty.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  portion 
of  it,  which  in  its  nature  and  characters  resembles  a 
Moral)  was  not  founded  upon  a  still  older  performance. 
The  name  of  its  author  cannot  now  be  recovered  *, 
but  the  title-page  informs  us  that  it  had  been  played 
*  sundry  times  by  Ed.  Allen  and  his  company,*  and 
that  it  contained  '  Kemp's  applauded  merriments  of 
the  men  of  GTOteham*f-.'  Eemp  succeeded  Tarlton, 
who  died  in  September  1588 ;  and  Nash,  in  his  Altaond 
/or  a  Parrat,  printed  probably  in  the  next  year,  calls 
him  'Jest-monger,  and  Vice-^gerent  general  to  the 
ghost  of  Bick  Tarlton,^  The  piece  might,  however, 
have  been  produced  prior  to  the  death  of  Tarlton,  but 

*  Molone,  withoitt  a  pertide  of  evidence,  in  a  SIS.  nota  to  bii  copy 
of  J  Knack  to  know  a  Knme,  ungw  il  to  Sobort  Graeoe,  wbo,  be  tap, 
si^ually  looHly,  wrote  mott  of  tlw  anonjriiioiu  pieces  prior  to  I&92.  If 
it  bad  been  Greene'i,  the  booltieUeT  would  not  hare  tailed  to  pot  Ihs 

name  of  ao  popular  a  writer  on  the  tille-page.  A  Knack  to  knoio  an 
koncti  Man,  printed  in  1 596,  was  written  as  a  countarpart  to  A  Knack 
to  Imow  a  Knavcj  to  nlucli  it  is  infinitely  inferior,  and  altogetlier  utx* 
worthy  of  notice.  A  Knack  lo  knoa  a  Knave  was  miquertionably 
extremely  well  liked  by  t!ie  andiencei,  and  the  phrue  in  the  title  waa 
iubaequently  adopted  by  other  writers;  thus,  in  1596,  appeared  a 
pamphlet,  called  ■  The  Tciall  of  True  Friendship,  &c. ;  otherwise,  A 
Knack  lo  knout  a  Knatit,  from  an  honest  man,  &c.  By  M.  B.' 

I  Ritaon  (BibL  Poet.  261)  mentions  Kemp's  '^ptauded  meny- 
ments  of  the  men  of  Goteham,'  which  were  entered  on  the  StaUoners' 
Books  in  1593,  apparently  without  being  aware  that  they  formed  part  of 
the  play  of  A  Knack  to  knue  a  Knavt.  Kemp  had  been  an  author 
in  1587,  wbenhe  printed '  a  du^oU  Invective  againtt  the  moat  baynous 
Treasons  of  Bollaid  uid  Balangton,'  &c. 
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certainly  «fter  1^6.  The  dTamaHa  peraonee  *con^t 
of  abstract  impersonations  and  historical  characters ; 
and  the  following  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  are 
engaged  more  specially  with  that  part  of  the  play 
which  resembles  a  Moral. 

Honesty,  employed  in  exposing  crimes  and  vices. 

Walter,  representing  the  frauds,  &,c.  of  Farmers. 

Priest,  representing  the  vices  of  the  Clergy. 

Coneycatcher,  representing  the  tricks  of  Cheats,  . 

Perin,  representing  the  vices  of  Courtiers, 

The  four  last  are  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  the 
old  Bailiff  of  Hexham,  who  is  himself  a  sort  of  repre- , 
sentative  of  the  iniquities  practised  by  inferior  magis- . 
trates.  On  his  death-bed,  early  in  the  performance, 
he  tells  his  sons,  whom,  he  has  summoned  round  him— 

'  Here  have  I  been  a  bailiff  threescore  years, 
'  And  us'd  exaction  on  the  dwellers  by ; 
'  For  if  a  man  were  brought  before  my  face 
'  For  cozenage,  theft,  or  living  on  his  wit, 
*  For  counterfeiting  any  hand  or  sea], 
'  The  matter  heard,  the  witness  brought  to  me. 
'  I  took  a  brilie  and  set  the  prisoners  free. 
'  So  by  such  dealings  I  have  got  my  wealth.' 
When  he  dies,  the  stage  direction  is, '  Enter  a  devil, 
and  carry  Hm  away ;'  and  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 
the  performance  is  a  severe  and  somewhat  coarse  satire . 
on  the  reigning  iniquities  of  the  court  and  country. . 
This  is  not  the  only  time  when  the  devil  makes  his 
appearance  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  mob,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Morals. 
To  show  the  general  nature  of  the  satire,  the  follow- 
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iagt  from  one  of  Uw  ^>eeche8  of  HooeBty*  Mf  be 
quoted — 

*  'Tis  strange  to  we  how  mna  at  honesty  are  troU' 

*  Wed  msay  tiate»  with  sabtle  kmrny ;  tor  they  haTc 
'  BO  many  cloaks  to  cover  their  abuses,  that  Honeety 

*  may  w«U  suspect  them,  but  dares  not  detect  them. 

*  For  if  I  sboidd,  tbcy  have  by  Xkeir  knarery  got  bo 

<  many  friends,  that  thoa^  neret  ao  bad  tbey  will 
'  stand  in  defence  with  the  best.     I  was  at  the  water- 

*  side,  where  I  saw  such  deceit,  I  dare  not  say  knavery, 
'  in  paying  and  receiving  custom  for  outlandish  ware, 
'  that  I  wondered  to  see,  yet  durst  not  complain  of: 
'  the  reason  was,  they  were  countenanced  with  men  of 
'  great  wealth,  richer  than  I  a  great  deal,  but  not 

*  honester.    Then  I  went  into  the  markets,  where  I 

*  saw  petty  knavery  in  fa}w  measurir^  com,  and  in 
'  scales  that  wanted  no  less  than  two  ounces  in  the 

<  pound.  But  all  this  was  nfHbing,  scant  wovtb  the 
'  talking  of;  but  when  I  caise  to  the  Excbai^,  I 

<  espied  in  a  corner  of  an  aisle  an  areh  eoaener — a 

*  coney-catcher,  I  mean,  which  used  such  gross  cozen- 

*  ing  as  you  would  wonder  to  hear.* 

In  the  end  Honesty  exposes  the  wickedness  of  all 
classes  to  the  King,  and  they  are  pnnished  according 
to  the  enormity  of  their  offences.  The  chief  historictd 
personages  in  the  play  are — 

Edgar,  King  of  England. 

Bitihop  Dimstan. 

Ethenwald,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

Osrick,  an  old  lord,  and 

Alfrida  his  dauf^hter. 
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Edgar,  on  the  report  of  the  beauty  of  Aifrida,  sends 
Ethenwald  to  court  her  in  his  name :  he  amvea  in  the 
evening,  and  thus  picturesquely  describes  the  approach 
of  night. 

'  The  ni^l  Anvn  on, 

*  And  PbcEbHs  is  declining  towards  the  west. 

'  Noi*  shepherds  bear  then-  floclcs  into  tfae  folds, 

*  And  wint'red  oxen,  fodder'd  in  their  stalls, 

'  Now  leave  tofeect,  and  'gio  to  take  their  real. 
'  Black  dusky  cbods  emirwi  roand  the  gfobe, 

*  And  heaven  is  eevei'd  with  s  sable  robe.' 
Ethenwald,  who  has  previously  seen  Alfrida,  and  is 

in  love  with  her,  grieves  hitterly  that  he  cairaot  court 
the  lady  tat  himself,  and  afterwards  Osrick  introduces 
him  to  his  innocent  and  noeonscious  daughter.  Ethen- 
wald complains  that  'a  painful  rheum'  afflicts  hiiieyesj 
and  that  he  cannot  look  up — 

'  Owick.  I  am  sorrjr  that  my  house  idMald  cause  your 
grief. 
'  Dtiughter,  if  you  have  asy  ^ill  at  al), 
'  I  pray  you  use  yfjat  eoBDiitg  with  the  EaH, 
'  And  see  if  yon  can  ease  him  of  his  pain. 

'  Alfrida.  Father,  such  skill  as  I  rcceiv'd  of  late 
'  By  reading  mauy  pretty-penn'd  receipts, 
'  Both  for  the  ache  of  head  and  pain  of  eyes, 
'  I  win,  if  so  it  please  the  Earl  to  accept  it, 
'  Endeavoar  what  I  may  to  comfort  him. 

*  My  Iiord,  I  have  waters  of  ap;»OTed  wortir, 
'  And  BU^  ae  are  not  eommm  to  be  found, 
'Any  of  which,  if  please  your  honour  use  them. 
'  I  am  in  hope  will  help  you  to  your  sight 

'  Ethenwald.  No,  matchless  Alfrida,  they  will  do  me 
no  ^ood, 
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'  For  I  am  troubled  only  when  I  look. 

*  Alfr.  Oq  wliat,  my  Lord?  on  whom? 
'  Ethenw.  I  cannot  tell. 

*  Alfr.  Why,  let  me  see  your  eyes,  my  Lord;   look 

upon  me. 
'  EQumo.  Then  twill  be  worse. 

'  Alfr.  What!  if  you  look  on  me  ?  Then  I'll  begone. 
'  EtkenW).  Nay,   slay, '  sweet    love,    stay,  beauteous 
Alfrida, 
'  And  give  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  leave  to  speak. 
'  Know,  Alfnda,  thy  beauty  hath  subdued 
'  And  captivate  the  Earl  of  Cornwall's  heart 

*  Briefly,  I  love  thee,  seem  I  ne'er  so  bold, 
'  So  rude  and  rashly  to  prefer  my  suit  ; 

'  And  if  your  father  give  but  his  consent, 
'  Eas'd  be  that  pain  that  troubles  Ethenwald ; 
'  And  this  considered,  Osrick  shall  prove 
'  My  fiither,  and  his  daughter  be  my  love. 

*  Speak,  quick  Osrick — shall  I  have  her  or  no  ? 

'  Otrick,  My  Lord,  with  all  my  heart :  you  have  my 
consent, 
'  If  so  my  daughter  please  to  condescend. 
'  Eihenw.  But  what  saith  Alfrida  P 
'  Alfr.  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  seing  my  father  grants, 
'  I  will  not  gainsay  what  his  age  thinks  meet. 
'  I  do  appoint  myself,  my  Lonl,  at  your  dispose.' 
The  blank-verse  sometimes  halts  a  little,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  errors  of  the  printer,  which  in  many 
places  are  obvious.      Etheawald   reports  to  Edgar 
that  Alfrida  is  well  enough  for  an  Earl,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  for  a  King :  Edgar  disbelieves  him, 
and  visiting  Osrick  to  ascertain  the  truth,  Ethenwald 
endeavours  to  pass  off  the  kitchen-maid  upon  the  king 
as  Alfrida.    The  trick  is  detected,  and  by  the  advice 
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of  DuQStoD  forgiven,  Edgar  generously  renouncing 
hiB  attachment  in  favour  of  Ethenwald. 

'  £enip's  applauded  merriments  of  the  men  of 
Goteham,  in  receiving  the  King  into  Goteham,'  con- 
sists only  of  a  single  scene  of  ignorant  blundering  and 
oontentioni  whether  a  smith  or  a  cobbler  should  deliver 
a  mock-petition  to  the  King  regarding  the  consumption 
of  ale.  *  Merriment'  seems  to  have  been  a  technical 
term  for  a  piece  of  theatrical  bufibonery ;  and  Nash ,  in 
his  Apolo^  of  Pierce  Penniless,  1693i  after  abusing 
Gabriel  Harvey  as  '  a  rope-maker'  and  '  a  clown,' 
warns  himiest  Will  Kemp  should  make  '  a  merriment ' 
of  him ;  referring  possibly  to  the  very  merriment  in 
the  play  before  us.  As  I  am  nut  aware  that  any 
other  distinct  specimen  under  the  name  of  a  '  Merri- 
ment '  exists,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  it ;  but 
certainly  for  that  reason  only,  as  it  shows  how  much 
must  have  been  left  to  the  extempore  resources  and 
grimace  of  the  performers,  to  render  such  an  exhibi- 
tion at  all  laughable. 

'  Enter  mad  men  ofGoieham;  to  vn^  a  Miller,  a  Cobbler, 
and  a  Smith. 

*  Miller. , Now  let  us  consult  amou^  ourselves,  how  to 

*  misbehave  ourselves  to  the  King's  worship,  Jesus  bless 
'  him  !  and  when  he  comes,  to  deliver  him  this  petition.  I 
'  think  the  Smith  were  best  to  do  it,  for  he's  a  wise  man. 

'  Cobbler,  Neighbour,  he  shall  not  do   it,  as  long  as 

*  Jeffery,  the  translator,  is  mayor  of  Ihe  town. 

.  '  Smith.  And  why,  I  pray  ?  Because  I  would  have  put 
'  you  from  the  mace? 

'  Miller.  No,  not  for  that,  but  because  be  is  no  good 

*  fellow ;  nor  he  will  not  spend  his  pot  for  company. 
Vol.  III.  D 
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'  Smith.  Why,  sir,  there  was  a  god  of  our  occupation, 
'  and  I  charge  you,  by  virtue  of  his  godhead,  to  let  mo 

*  deliver  the  pefition. 

'  CobbUr.  But  9ofl  jrou  :  your  god  was  a  ciicliold,  and  hta 
'  godhead  was  the  horn,  and  that's  the  arms  of  the  godhead 
'  you  call  upon.  Go  ;  you  are  put  down  with  your  occu- 
'  pation,  and  now  I  wifl  tiot  grace  yoa  io   mttcfa   as  to 

*  deliver  the  petition  for  you. 

'  Stntf A.  What,  dispraise  our  trade? 

'  Cobbler.  Nay,  neighbour,  be  not  angry,  for  I'll  stand 
'  to  nothing  only  but  this — 

'  Smith.  But  what  ?'  Bear  witness  a  gives  me  the  but, 
'  and  I  am  not  willing  to  shoot.  CobUer,  I  will  talk  with 
'  you.  Nay,  my  bellows,  my  coal-trongh,  and  my  water 
'  shall  enter  arms  with  you  for  our  trade.  O  neighbour, 
<  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  I  will  not  hear  it. 

'  Miller.  Hear  you,  neighbour :  I  pray  c^nswade  your- 
'  self  and  be  not  wilful,  and  let  the  Cobbler  deliver  it — yoii 

*  shall  see  him  mar  all. 

'  Smith.  At  your  request  I  will  commit  myself  to  yon, 
'  and  lay  myself  open  to  you  like  an  oyster. 

'  Miller.  I'll  tell  him  what  you  say.  Hear  you,  neigh- 
'  hour :  we  have  constulted  to  let  you  deliver  the  petition : 
'  do  it  wisely  for  the  credit  of  the  town. 

'  Cobbler.  Iiet  me  alonet  for  the  King's  tarminger  [har- 
'  binger]  was  here ;   he  says  the  King  -will  be  here  anon. 

'  Smith.  But  hark.     By  the  mass,  he  comes. 
'  Enter  the  King,  Duntton,  Perin. 

'  King.  How  now,  Perin  !  who  have  we  here  ? 

'  Cobbler.  We,  the  townsmen  of  Goteham, 
'  Hearing  your  grace  would  come  this  way, 
'  Did  think  it  good  for  yon  to  stay, 

'  (But  hear  you,  neighbours,  bid  somebody  ring  the  bells,) 
'  And  we  are  come  to  you  alone 
'  To  deliver  our  petition. 

'£^iR;.  What  is  it,  Perin?  I.prsiy  the«  nad. 
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'  Perin,  Nothing  but  to  have  a  licence  to  brew  Btronjf 
'  ale  thrice  a  week ;  and  he  that  comes  to  Goteham  and  will 
'  not  spend  a  peuuy  on  a  pot  of  ale,  if  he  be  a-dry,  that  he 
'  may  fast. 

*  King.  Well,  sirs,  we  grant  your  petition. 

'  Cobbler.  We  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

*  King.  Come,  Dunston,  let's  away. 

'  [Exeunt  omnet.' 
This  is  the  whole  of  what  makes  such  a  figure  on 
the  title-page,  and  no  douht  it  was  rendered  con- 
Bfncuons  there,  in  order  to  promote  the  Bale  of  the 
play,  as  Eemp  in  his  day  was  as  great  a  popular 
favourite,  as  Tarkton  had  heen  before  him.  The 
■  epilogue  to  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  was  spoken 
by  Honesty,  the  part  assigned  in  all  probability  to 
Alley  D, 

The  History  of  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes,  though 
jmnted  in  1599,  is,  indisputably,  considerably  older 
than  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave :  the  latter  is  a  mix- 
ture of  History  and  Moral,  but  the  former  is  a 
combination  of  Romance  and  Moral,  in  which  the 
departure  from  the  elder  species  of  drama  is,  in  some 
respects,  less  distant;  for  even  a  Vice,  called  Subtle- 
shift,  is  employed  in  a  capacity  not  very  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  Vice  in  the  Moral  of  Common  Con- 
ditions. In  fact,  the  two  pieces,  Sir  Clyomon  and 
Clamydea  and  Common  Conditions  belong  nearly  to 
the  same  claas,  with  the  exception,  that  the  latter 
was  merely  an  interlude :  both  consist  very  much  of 
the  loves  and  adventures  of  knights-errant,  and  in 
both  characters  originally  belonging  only  to  Morals 
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are  inserted.  In  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes,  be- 
sides the  Vice,  there  is  a  personification  of  Rumour, 
who  conveys  intelligence  to  different  parties,  and  the 
descent  of  God's  Providence,  also  personified,  saves 
the  life  of  one  of  the  heroines.  The  whole  perform- 
ance bears  marks  of  antiquity — it  is  almost  entirely  in 
long  rhimes  of  fourteen  syllables,  and  Alexander  the 
Great*,  who  is  made  contemporary  with  his  vassals, 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Suavia,  talks  much  in  the 
style  of  Herod  or  Pilate  in  the  old  Miracle-plays: 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  brief  extract — 
'  What  fort,  or  force,  or  castle  strong  have  I  not  battered 

downe, 
'  What  Prince  is  he  that  now  by  me  his  princely  seale 

and  crown  e 
'  Doth  not  acknowledge  for  to  bold  ?  Not  one  the  world 

throughout 
'  But  of  King  Alexander's  power  they  all  do  stand  in 

donbt. 
'  They  feare  as  fowles  that  hovering  flie  from  out  the 

fawcon's  way, 
'  As  lambe  the  lyon,  so  my  power  the  stowtest  do  obey. 
'  In  field  who  hath  not  felt  my  force,  where  battering 
blowes  abound  ? 

*  King  or  Keysar,  who  halh  not  fijtt  his  knees  to  me  on 

The  piece  is  an  absui'd  jumble  of  improbabilities, 
with  a  variety  of  adventures  of  love  and  war,  by 
land    and  by   sea  :  in   order   to   multiply  them,    a 

*  Hia  Bntiance  is  thus  mailced — <  EnUt  Kiog  AJezandet  the  Great, 
u  Tftliaatlj  s«t  forth  as  may  ba,  and  as  man;  souldien  as  can.' 
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cowardly  enchanter,  named  Bryan  Sansfoy,  is  em- 
ployed, who  keeps  a  dreadful  dragcm  in  the  '  Forest  of 
Marvels,'  which,  of  course,  is  to  be  conquered  by  one 
of  the  knights,  and  the  head  presented  to  the  lady  of 
his  love.  After  it  has  been  slain  by  Clamydes,  Bryan 
Sansfoy  casts  him  asleep,  puts  on  his  armour,  hastens 
to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  imposes  himself  upon 
Juliana,  (the  mistress  of  Clamydes,}  as  her  true  knight. 
When  Clamydes,  just  afterwards,  arrives,  she  and  her 
friends  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  until,  a  tournament 
to  settle  the  dispute  being  appointed,  Bryan  Sansfoy, 
rather  than  fight,  admits  the  fraud  be  has  practised. 
The  reconcilement  of  Clamydes  and  Juliana  is  very 
cordial  and  sudden— 

'Juliana.  Is  this  Clamydes?  ah!  worthy  knight,  then 
da  forgive  thy  deere, 
'  And  welcome  eke  ten  thousand  times  unto  thy  lady 
heere. 
'  Clamyda.  Ah  I  my  Juliana  bright,  what's  past  I  do 
forgive, 
'  For  well  I  see  thou  constant  art;  and  whilst  that  I  da 

'  For  this  my  firmed  faith  in  thee  I  ever  will  repose. 
'  Juliana.  O  father,  now  I  do  deny  that  wretch,  and 
do  amongst  my  foes 
'  Recount  him  for  his  treason  wrought.' 

The  only  portion  of  the  play  which  has  the  slightest 
pretension  to  literary  merit  relates  to  a  different  pair 
of  lovers,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Neronis,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  '  the  Island  of  Strange  Marshes.'  She 
disguises  herself  as  a  page,  and  follows  Sir  Clyomon, 
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encountering  a  variety  of  hardship  &nd  acting  also 
at  one  time  as  the  servant  of  Clamydes.  The  fol- 
lowing is  part  of  a  lyrical  soliloquy  given  to  her,  in  a 
peculiar  measure,  with  a  reduplication  of  rhymes— 

*  HoH  can  that  tree,  but  withered  be, 

'  That  wanteth  sap  to  moist  the  rootc  f 
'  How  can  that  vine,  but  waste  and  pine, 

'  Whose  plants  are  troden  under  foote  ? 
'  How  can  that  spray,  but  soone  decay, 

*  lliat  is  with  wild  weeds  overgrowne? 

*  How  can  that  in^t  in  ought  delight, 

'  Which  ahonea  and  hath  no  good  will  shone?' 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a  per- 
formance could  have  been  represented  at,  or  even  near 
the  date  when  it  was  printed. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,' 
that  between  1S80  and  1590  the  Queen  and  court 
were  prindpally  entertained  by  public  performers, 
ivho  acted  under  her  name,  and  under  the  names  of 
some  of  her  chief  nobility :  the  plays  were  usually 
chosen  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  from  among 
those  which  the  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
hibiting befc»%  popular  audiences;  but  the  Inns  of 
Court  now  and  then  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
representation,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  of  some 
play  which  had  been  written  and  got  up  by  their 
members.  The  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  especially 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  manner  at  various 
periods;  and  on  the  28th  of  February,  1587,  they 
acted  at  Greenwich  a  tragedy,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  over  without  particular  notice.     The  meid 
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body  of  &e  fHece  •m  vrittea  by  a  student  of  Gny'a 
Ihq  naHud  Thomas  Htjghes,  and  it  is  called  7%e 
Misfwtunea  of  Arthur* :  it  ia  on  all  accounts  a  re- 
markij^b  productum ;  and  so  well  did  Lwd  Bscon 
"(then  8  Member  of  Onty's  Idd,  in  hia  twenty-eighth 
year)  thiok  of  it,  that  he  condescended  to  assist  in  the 
inv»ti(Hi  uid  preparation  of  the  dumb-shows  by  which 
the  performtmce  was  varied  and  illustrated.  His  co- 
adjutors in  this  duty  were  Christopher  YelvertoB, 
who,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  bad  furnished  an 
^Hli^e  to  Gascoyne's  Joeasta,  and  a  person  of  the 
Jiaow  of  John  Ltuicaster.  An  *  Introduction^  was 
contributed  by  Nicholas  Trotte,  also  of  Crray's  Inn, 
and  Additional  speedies  and  choruses  were  prepared 
hy  William  Fulbecke  and  Francis  Flower.  The 
gHieral  plan  of  the  piece  resembles  that  of  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Sackville  and  Norton ;  and  although* 
as  in  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
are  violated,  the  author  of  The  Mis/ortunea  of  Arthur 
has  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  most  of  the  forms  ob^ 
served  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  bis  object  h&ag, 
perhaps,  by  a  stricter  rule  of  compofiiti<Hi,  to  dis- 
tinguish his  tragedy  from  such  as  were  at  that  date 
popular,  and  were  represented  by  ordinary  companies 
pf  players.    With  the  latter,  action  often  supplied  the 

'  f  Tin  Dake  of  DevDnibin  baa  a  eoff  of  it  in  Us  Talnable  col- 
lection: tlw  onljr  othiir  knotrn  ii  among  the  Gurick. plays  in  tM 
UiueDm.  I;i  I&98,  ncconling  to  Henglowe'a  Diaif,  Bichaii  Hathwa^ 
Itrote  f  play  under  the  title  of  '  fhe  Life  of  Ai^hur,  Kiug  of  Kii)C 
Wd,'  possibly,  a  revival  of  the  piece  befure  us,  aa  Ferrex  and  Porrex 
tiad  been.ievived  t>y  a  difiecent  hiuid. 
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place  of  dialogue,  but  here  dialogue  and  description 
supply  the  place  of  notion  :  little  or  nothing  is  d(me 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  most  decisive  battles  are  re- 
presented in  narrative  by  the  '  weighty  Nuntius.' 

The  story  is  this : — Arthur,  having  gone  into  Gaul 
with  a  large  army  to  resist  the  demand  of  tribute 
made  by  Rome,  has  left  his  kingdom  of  England 
under  the  government  of  his  Queen  Guenevora  and 
Mordred,  his.son^  who  had  been  borne  to  him  by  his 
sister  Anna.  Mordred  revcJts  from  his  allegiance, 
and  makes  successful  love  to  his  step-mother,  Guene- 
vora: to  maintain  his  usurpation,  he  engages  the 
Irish,  Picta,  Normans,  and  Saxons  on  his  side, 
and  resists  the  landing  of  Arthur  at  Dover,  where 
Mordred  is  defeated  and  driven  into  Cornwall :  ano- 
ther engagement  occurs  there,  and,  after  dreadful 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  Arthur  kills  Mordred,  and 
Mordred  Arthur.  Guenevora  withdraws  into  a  con- 
vent, when  she  hears  of  the  return  of  Arthur,  and 
there  she  remains.  The  plot,  therefore,  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  disagreeable,  and  full  of  adultery,  incestj 
and  murder,  and  the  author  has  not  rendered  it  more 
inviting  bj  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it. 
Nevertheless,  Hughes  was  certainly  a  man  of  very 
considerable  talent:  his  language  is  often  vigorous,  his 
thoughts  striking  and  natural,  and  his  hlank-verse  (in 
which  the  whole  production,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  the  choruses,  is  written)  more  rich,  varied  and 
harmonious,  than  that  of  any  dramatic  author  who 
preceded  him  as  a  writer  of  plays  not  deBigned  for 
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popular  exhibition.'  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however, 
that  in  1587  he  might  have  had  the  exam^Je  of 
Marlow  before  him,  who  had  already  produced  his 
Tan^erlaine  upon  the  public  stage.  Such  lines  as 
the  fcOIowing  are,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression, 
superior  to  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  or  Jocasta.  They  are  an  apostrophe  by 
Arthur  to  England,  when,  on  his  return  a  conqueror 
from  Gaul,  he  finds  that  he  must  still  continue  in 
arms  and  fight  for  his  throne  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
native  country. 

'  Thou.soil,  which  erst  Diana  did  ordain 

*  The  certain  seat  and  bower  of  wandering  Brute ; 
'  Thou  realm,  which  aye  I  reverence  as  my  saint, 

'  lliou  stately  Britain,  th*  ancient  type  of  Troy, 

'  Bear  with  my  forced  wKongs ! — I  am  not  he 

'  That  willing;  would  impeach  thy  peace  with  wars.' 

Again,  after  the  last  battle  in  which  Mordred  is 
slain  and  Arthur  mortally  wounded,  the  latter,  with 
his  dying  breath,  exclaims — 

'  Well,  so  it  was  :  it  cannot  be  redress'd  ; 

'  The  greater  is  aiy  grief  that  sees  It  so. 

'  My  life,  I  feel,  doth  fade,  and  sorrows  flow, 

'  The  rather  that  my  name  is  thus  extinct. 

*  In  tliis  respect,  so  Mordred  did  succeed, 

'  Oh,  that  myself  had  feUen  and  Mordred  liv'd ! 

*  That  having  conquer'd  all  my  foes  but  him, 

'  I  might  have  lefl  you  him  that  conquer'd  me. 
'  Oh,  heavy  wretched  lot,  to  be  the  last 
'  Hiat  falls ! — To  view  the  burial  of  my  realm, 
'  Where  each  man  else  hath  felt  his  several  Tute, 
'  I  only  pine  oppress'd  with  alt  theit  fates  !' 
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Here  Uie  pauses  sre  skilfully  nanaged  aad' judi- 
ciously introduced)  although  we  find  no  other  marked 
symptoms  of  iinim>vement  beyond  the  general  fluency 
at  the  rhytho).  The  diaracter  df  Mordred  is  power- 
fully drawn,  and  his  ambition,  reckless  fury,  and 
youthful  confidence,  are  well  contrasted  with  tbe  mildier, 
more  cautious,  but  not  less  courageous  nature  of  his 
father.  In  a  scene  in  Act  i.,  where  his  friend  Conao 
varus  him  against  the  wrong  he  was  about  to  offer  to 
his  sire,  Mwdred  bursts  out, 

'  Come,  son,  come,  sire,  I  first  prefer  mjself ; 
*  And  since  a  wrong  must  be,  then  it  excells 
'Whea  'tis  to  gain  a  crown.    I  hate  a  peer': 
'  I  loathe,  I  irk,  I  do  debest  a  head  ! 
'  Be  it  nature,  be  it  reason,  be  it  pride, 
'  I  love  to  rule  1  My  mind  nor  with,  nor  by, 
'  Nor  after  any  claims,  but  chief  and  first ! ' 
Afterwards,  in  Act  ii.,  adverting  to  Arthur's  cou- 
rage and  conquests,  he  says  :^- 
'  He  that  envies  the  valour  of  his  foe, 
'  Detects  a  want  of  valour  in  himself. 
'  He  fondly  fights,  that  fig-hts  with  such  a  foe, 
'  Where  'twere  a  shame  to  lose,  no  praise  to  win ; 
'  But  with  a  famous  foe,  succeed  what  will, 
'  To  win  is  great  renown,  to  lose  less  foil, 
'  His  conquests,  were  they  more,  dismay  me  not : 
'  The  oftner  they  have  been,  the  more  they  threat ; 
'  No  danger  can  be  thought  both  safe  and  oft  ; 
'  And  mho  hath  oftner  waged  wars  than  he  ? 
■  Escapes  secure  him  not — he  owes  the  price. 
'  Wiiom  chance  hath  often  miss'd  chance  hits  at  length ; 
'  Or  if  that  chance  hath  fiirther'd  his  success, 
'  So  may  she  mine — ^for  chance  hath  made  me. King '.' 
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Macbeth,  it  vitl  be  rea^ected,  congratulates  him- 
self that  '  chance  will  have  him  king ;'  and  expreseee 
his  hope  that  chance  would  <  further  his  sucoesB,*  and 
crown  him. 

In  the  same  scene,  Gawin,  one  of  Mordred's  allies, 
reminds  him  of  die  peril  <^  defeat  to  which  he  exposed 
himself;  md  Mordred  replies,  in  a  noble  spirit  ai 
dtuing, 

'  I  bear  no  breast  so  unprepar'd  for  harma 

'  Ev'o  that  I  hold  the  kinglieat  point  or  all 

'  To  broc^  miBfoituoes  well ;  and  by  how  much 

*  The  more  bis  slate  and.tott'riog  empire  swags, 

'  To  &x  so  much  the  faster  foot  on  ground, 

'  No  fear  but  doth  forejudge,  and  many  fall 

'  Into  their  fate,  while  (hey  do  fear  their  fate. 

'  Where  courage  quails,  the  fear  exceeds  the  harm ; 

'  Yea,  worse  than  war  itself  b  fear  of  war,' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Hughes  is  here  and  there 
indebted  to  Seneca  and  others  for  some  of  his  thoughts-, 
as  in  the  last  line,  which  is  the  well-known  pejor  eit 
hello  timor  ipse  btlll  of  the  chorus  to  Act  iii.  of  Tky- 
egteg.  It  will,  however,  not  be  disputed,  that  the  lines 
I  have  quoted  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  ctf 
no  common  talent,  and  that  a  piece  which  contains 
such  passages,  and  many  more  scarcely  inferior,  de- 
serves to  be  rescued  fram  oblivion.  Of  Thomas 
Hughes,  I  believe,  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that 
he  was  *  one  of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.' 

Two  years  after  the  above  tragedy  had  been  played 
and  printed,  another  piece,  of  a  very  different  charac^ 
ter,  was  published,  which  also,  on  tlie  title-page,  p^Or 
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fesses  to  have  been  perforaied  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.  It  is  a  production  of  the  utmoBt  rarity,  only 
one  copy  of  it  being  known  *  ;  but  in  point  of  positive 
merit  as  a  drama,  it  would  require  a  comparatively 
brief  notice.  It  is  entitled  The  rare  Triumpht  of  Love 
and  Fortune^,  and  the  principal  design  of  the  author 
seems  to  have  been,  to  compose  a  court  entertainment, 
which  should  et  least  possess  the  requisites  of  show 
and  variety.  The  best  portion  may  be  cojisidered  the 
induction^  in  which  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  heathen 
Gods  and  Goddesses  are  «ther  exhibited  or  engaged, 
together  with  the  fury  Ty^dphone:  the  first  stage 
direction  shows  the  nature  of  the  assembly,  which 
must  be  supposed  to  take  place  on  Olympus : — '  Enter 

*  Mercury  :  then  riseth  a  Fury :  then  enter  the  assem- 
'  hly  of  the  Gods  ;  Jupiter  with  Juno ;  Apollo  with 

*  Minerva ;  Mars  and  Saturn ;  after,  Vulcan  with 
'  Venus.     The  Fury  sets  debate  amongst  them,  and 

<  after  Jupiter  speaks  as  foUoweth.' 

He  demands  the  reason  of  '  this  mutiny,'  not  at 
first  seeing  Tysiphone :  at  last  he  perceives  her,  and 
asks, 

■  It  IB  in  the  collection  at  Bridgewater-Bouse,  to  which  1  ohtiuned 
lenily  acceia  hy  the  kinilneES  of  Laid  P.  Leveson  Goirer,  vho  pUced 
(hat  most  taie  aswniblage  of  books  kt  my  disposal. 

•f  Xha  full  title  runs  as  follows : — '  The  Rare  Triumphes  of  Love  and 

<  Foitime.  Plaide  before  the  tjueenes  mort  eicellent  Majestie :  wherin 
'  aie  many  fine  Concciles  with  great  delight.  At  London,  Piinted 
'by  E.  A.  for  Edward  Whit^  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  little  Norih 
'  dooce  of  S,  Paules  Church,  at  the  wgne  of  the  Guane.  1589.  4to.' 
B.L 
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'  Thou  Fury  fell. 

'  Bred  in  the  dungeon  of  the  deepest  hell, 

*  Who  causeth  thee  to  show  thy  selfe  in  light? 

*  And  what  thy  message  is,  I  charge  thee  tell  upright,' 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  is  in  rhyme, 

intermixed  with  prose,  the  blank-Terse  being  confinect 
to  the  induction :  even  here,  as  is  proved  by  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted,  rhjmes  are  frequent.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  when  speaking  of  Marlow,  that  I  attribute 
to  him  the  introduction  of  blank-verse  upon  the  public 
stage  at  least  two  years  before  this  piece  was  printed ; 
and  judging  merely  from  internal  evidence,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  induction,  some  interlocu- 
tory matter  between  the  acts  (for  it  has  five  regular 
divisions),  and  the  conclusion,  were  of  more  recent 
authorship  than  the  main  body  of  the  story  ".  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  insertion  of  blank- 
verse,  which  was  then  fast  superseding  rhyme.  The 
measure,  whether  blank -verse  or  rhyme,  is  often  ex- 
tremely careless  and  irregular,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  opening  of  the  reply  of  Tysiphone  to  the  demand 
of  Jupiter. 
'  O  Jupiter,  thou  dreadful!  king,  of  gods  and  men  the 

father  hie, 
'  To  whose  commaund  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  lowest 

hell  obey, 
'  Tysiphone,  the  daughter  of  eternall  night, 
'  Bred  in  the  bottome  of  the  deepest  pit  of  hell, 
'  Brought  up   in  blood,   and  cherisht   with  scraulin^' 
snakes, 

*  '  A  history  of  Love  and  FBtiunc'  was  played  before  Elizabeth'  in 
1582.     Seethe  'AnuaUof  the  SUge'  of  Uuldate. 
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*  Tormenting  therewUliall  the  damned  seniles  of  them 
'  Heer  upon  earth,  that  carelesse  live  of  th;  commaunde- 

^  I  am  the  same.' 

It  is  clear  that  these  lines  have  been  ill  regulated  by 
the  printer : — they  would  run  better  thus ;  but  still 
no  change,  without  a  change  of  words,  woidd  make 
measure  of  part  of  what  is  above  quoted. 
'  O  Jupiter,  thou  dreadful!  king,  of  gods 
'  And  men  the  father  hie,  to  whose  commaund 
'  The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  lowest  hell  obey^ 
'  Tysiphone,  the  daughter  of  elemalt  night, 
'  Bred  in  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  pitt  of  hell, 
'  Brought  up  in  blood  and  cherisht  with  scrauling  snakes, 
'  Tormenting  therewithal!  the  damned  soules 
'  or  them  heer  upon  earth,  that  carelesse  live 
'  Of  thy  eommauiidement — I  am  the  same.' 

After  delivering  this  answer,  sbe  proceeds  in  a  new 
measure  of  twelve-syllable  blank-verse : — 


'  I  am  the  same  whom  both  my  lothsora  sisters  hale, 
'  Whom  hell  itself  coniplaines  to  keep  wilhin  her  race, 
■  Whom  every  fearfull  soale  deteateth  with  a  curse.' 

She  then  relates,  in  the  same  kind  of  verse,  that  she 
had  been  sent  to  Olympus  by  Pluto,  '  King  of  bell 
and  golden  mines,'  to  complain  that  Venus  had 
proudly  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  power  of  For-; 
tune,  in  order  that  she  might  bethought  'the only 
goddess  of  the  world.'  Jupiter  requires  to  bear  For- 
tune, and  while  Tysiphone  is  gone  to  hell  for  her, 
and  in  her  absence,  in  ten-syllable  rhymes,  calls  upon 
Venus  for  her  justification.     She  asserts  ber  supe- 
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riority  in  alternate  twelve  and  fourteen-syllable  lines, 
and  denies  the  power  of  Fortune  over  the  mind : — 

*  Yet  divers  things  there  be  that  Fortune  cannot  tame, 

'  As  are  the  riches  of  the  minde,  or  else  an  honest  name, 

*  Or  a  contented  hart,  still  free  from  Fortune's  power.' 
Fortune,  when  she  arrives,  maintains  her  original 

accusation;  after  which,  at  the  bidding  of  Jupiter >, 
Mercury  exhibits  six  dumb  shows  of  persons  slain  by 
Lore  or  Fortune,  viz.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Alex- 
ander, Dido,  Fompey,  Ctesar,  and  Hero  and  Leander. 
Mudc  is  played  during  the  spectacle. 

In  the  intervals  between  each.  Mercury  interprets 
and  explains,  and  Vulcan  comments  with  some  humour, 
but  more  grossness,  sometimes  alluding  to  the  manners 
of  the  day;  as,  for  instance^  of  Ccesar  and  Pompeyhe 
observes, 

'  They  were  select  well  enough :  why  could  not  ihey  be 
content 

'  With  a  roche  and  a  red  herring  in  the  holy  time  of 
.  ,  Lent?" 
from  whence  we  niay,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  pieCti 
was  performed  before  the  Queen,  as  was  custoiwary,- 
at  Shrovetide.  Venus  and  Fortune  afterwards  fenew 
their  contention,  and  Jupiter  interposes  :— 
.    '  Content  ye  both,  I'le  hear  no  more  of  this ; 

'  And,  Mercury,  surcease,  call  out  no  more. 

'  I  have  bethought  me  how  to  worke  their  Wishe, 

'  As  yon  have  often  prov'd  it  heertofbre. 

'  Heere  in  this  land,  within  that  princely  bower, 

'  There  is  a  Prince  beloved  of  his  love, 
.  '  On  whom  I  meane  your  soverainties  to  prove. 

*  VeniiB,  for  that  thy  Idve,  thy  swtet  deligbt, 
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*  Thou  shall  endure  to  encreaae  their  joy, 
'  And,  Fortune,  thou  to  manifest  thy  miglit, 
'  Their  pleasures  and  their  pastimes  thou  shall  deslroye, 
'  Overthwarting  them  with  newea  of  freshe  anoye : 
'  And  she  that  most  celh  please  them  or  dispight, 
'  I  will  confirme  to  be  of  greatest  might. 
The  Prince  and  '  his  love '  are  Hermione,  a  young 
courtier,  and  Fidelia,  daughter  to  Duke  Phizantius  ; 
and  then  follows  a  silly,  meagre  story  (commencing 
with  the  second  act)   of  Fidelia's  escape  from  her 
father's  court,  in  search  of  her  lover  who  had  been 
banished,   and  who  has  taken  shelter  with  an  old 
necromancer  called   Bomelio,  who   afterwards  turns 
out  to  be  the  father  of  Hermione,     Fidelia  is  pursued 
by  her  brother  Armenio,  who  is   struck  dumb   by 
Bomelio,  and  subsequently  restored  to  speech  by  the 
blood  of  Fidelia,  flowing  from  a  slight  wound  infiicted 
by  her  own  father.     In  the  end  Hermione  and  Fidelia 
are  united,  all  parties  are  reconciled,  and  the  old  magi- 
dan,  having  lost  his  books,  (which  were  taken  away 
by  his  son,)  renounces  his  art.    At  the  end  of  the 
acts,  the  triumphs  of  Venus  and  Fortune  are  alter- 
nately sounded  by  different  instruments,  as  each  god- 
dess has  been  successful  in  aiding  or  defeating  the 
lovers ;  the  success  of  Venus  is  celebrated  by  '  a  noise 
of  viols,'  while  '  trumpets,  drums,  comets,  and  guns ' 
resound  for  Fortune.     The  best  lines  in  that  part  of 
the  performance  which  relates   to  the  lovers  are  the 
following,  part  of  a  soliloquy  by  Bomelio. 

'  Now  weary  lay  thee  downe  thy  fortune  to  fullill, 
'  Goe  yeeld  thee  captive  to  thy  care  to  save  thy  life,  w 
spill. 
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'  The  pleasures  of  the  feelde,  the  prospect  ofdeliglit, 
'  The  blooming  trees,  the  chirping  birdes,  are  greevous 

to  thy  sight ; 
'  The  hollow  craggy  rocke,  the  shriking  owle  to  see, 
'  To  heare  Ihe  noyse  of  serpentes  hisse — that  is  Ih;  her- 

mony. 
'  For  as  unto  the  sicke  all  pleasure  is  in  vune, 
'  So  mirth  unto  the  wounded  uiinde  encreaseth  bul  his 

The  piece  ends  with  a  speech  from  Fortune,  who 
has  been  reconciled  to  Venus  by  Jtipiter,  and  who 
compliments  the  Queen  in  a  strain  of  less  adulation 
than  usual. 

There  is  a  species  of  dramatic  representation,  dif- 
fejent  from  any  of  which  we  have  yet  spoken,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  form  a  class  of  itself: — it  may  be 
called  domestic  tragedy,  and  pieces  of  tills  kind  were 
founded  upon  comparatively  recent  events  in  our  own 
country.  Of  these  several  are  extant,  such  as  Arden 
of  Feoersham,  the  story  of  which  relates  to  a  murder 
committed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  A  Warning 
for  Fair  Women,  arising  out  of  a  similar  event  in  1573 ; 
Two  Tragedies  in  one,  part  of  which  is  founded  upon 
the  assassination  of  a  merchant  of  London  of  the  name 
of  Beech,  by  a  person  called  Thomas  Merry",  and 

•  This  play  waa  by  Robert  YarrinBfon,  and  it  deserves  notite,  inas- 
much as  two  very  ilifferant  stories,  occurriug  in  two  distant  countries, 
England  and  Italy,  are  brought  into  one  p'ny,  foTiniag  a  double  |ilot, 
without  the  xlightest  conuciion  between  thv  two.  Ou«  of  tliem,  as  is 
stated  above,  dram a.lic ally  lelaled  the  events  counected  with  the  murder 
of  a,  Mr.  Beech,  in  Thames-stieet ;  and  Ihe  other  is  upon  the  story  of 
'  The  Babes  in  (he  Wood,'  the  dUference  being,  that  in  the  latter  tbur« 
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The  Fair  Maid  of  BrUfol,  which  had  its  origin  also  in 
a  rec«nt  tragical  incident :  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  constant  practice  of  the  dramatists  of  that 
day,  to  avail  themselves  (like  the  ballad- makers)  of 
any  circumstances  of  the  kind,  which  attracted  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  cwistruct  them  into  a  play,  often 
treating  the  subject  merely  as  a  dramatic  narrative  of 
a  known  occurrence,  without  embellishing,  or  aiding  it 
with  the  ornaments  of  invention.  Shakespeare  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  concerned,  at  least,  in  one  produc- 
tion-of  this-description,  TheYarksMreTTagedy{ioaaAeA 

was  only  one  eMld  concerned,  instead  of  two.  The  seeoe  alternateB, 
exactly  at  the  will  of  the  author,  betweQQ  England' and  Italy,  a.Qd  it  is 
the  only  piece,  precisely  of  this  liind,  with'which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was 
printed  \a  1601;  hut  the  murder  of  Beech  had  been  adopted  as  the  sub- 
ject for  another  play,  by  Haughton  and  Day,  as  appears  by  Hcnslowe's 
Diary,  where  id  one  place  itis  called  '  The  tragedy  of  Thomas  Merry,' 
and  in  anolier, '  Mr,  Beech's  Tragedy,'  under  Iho  date  of  November 
1599.  Henslewe's  MS.  alao  contains  traces  of  several  other  pieces  of 
th«  Bame  kind,  as  '  The  Stepmother's  Tragedy,' '  The  Tragedy  of  John 
Coi  of  CoUumptgn,'  '  The  Lamentable  Tragedy  of  Page  of  Piymouth,' 
'  Black  Bateman  of  the  North,'  &c.  &c.  '  The  Lamentable  Tragedy 
of  Page  of  Plymouth,'  which  he  found  in  IleuElawe's  Diary  gpelt  in 
vanonavrays,  puzzled  Mahine  past  his  finding  out;  but  had  he  turned 
to  the  works  of  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  1630,  fol.  p.  1.35,  a  book  hehai 
over  and  over  again  quoted,  but,  it  seems,  little  read,  he  would  have 
ibuiid  all  his  difficult  removed,  for  there,  in  reference  to  a  racmt 
mmder  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Eowse,  Taylor  saya,  '  Arden 
'  of  Feversham,  and  Page  of  Plymouth,  both  tbeit  muidets  are  freah 
>  in  memory,  and  the  fearful  ends  of  their  wives  and  aideia,  in  thoae 
'  bloody  actions,  will  never  be  forgottJijn.' '  7Ke  Lamenlabie  Tragedi/  iff 
Page  of  FlfnuHth  was,  m  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  phiy,  lilia  Jrdtn  of 
Vtvtr^umi,  finuded  upon  an  actual  w 
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Uponaa  event  ia  1604),  which  was  played  at  the  Globe 
theatre,  and  printed  with  Shakespeare's  aame  in  1608. 
The  iotemal  evideace,  however,  of  Shakespeare's 
authorship  is  much  stronger  than  the  extental,  and 
there  are  some  speeches  which  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded from  aay  other  pea  *.     It  has  beeu  also  said  ia 

*  I  am.  aware  that  this  has  not  been  the  general  opiuioa  of  the  com- 
mentators,  which  might  coaGrm  the  belief  that  Shaliespeaie  had  at 
least  Bomething  to  do  with  the  authonhip  of  TAe  Yf>riihire  lyagedg. 
The  atoiy  IB  reijump^  treated,  acctndiDg  to  the  facts  which  weie  then 
jiubli^  aud  which  had  been  put  into  the  foim  of  a  ballad,  and  Bung 
about  the  streets.  I  doubt  it  Shakespeue  would  have  taken  nich  k 
Bubject  of  his  own  choice ;  but  perhaps  he  fielded  to  the  necessit;  of 
the  case,  and  therefore  contributed  this  one  of  four  short  plaja  preseuleil 
on  the  same  night  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  only  oiis  of  the 
four  plays  that  has  been  preserved :  the  three  others,  being  bj  per- 
■cns  ot  less  note,  tlie  bocksetler,  perhaps,  did  nut  think  it  would  be  to 
his  advantage  to  publish,  when  he  printed  TAe  YoriiAire  jyagtd;/, 
as  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  in  1608.  1  refer  especially  to  the  first 
speech  of  the  wife,  when  she  is  lamentiDg  over  the  ruin  her  husband  is 
bringing  upon  his  family  by  his  passion  for  gaming^  beg^nnijig^ 

'  What  will  become  of  iia  ?  All  will  away  I 

'  Hy  husband  never  ceases  in  expense, 

'  Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  liis  houBej 

'  And  'tis  set  down  by  Heaven's  just  decree, 

'  That  liot's  child  must  needs  be  be^^ry,'  &e. 
The  lines  in  a  subsequent  speech,  bj  the  hosbaad, 

'Divii 

'  But  in  my  h 

are  borrowed  by  liim  fiom  Nash's  Pierce  Pennilaif  Svppricatioa,  1593, 
of  which  tlie  commentators,  who  are  usually  good  at  little  else,  were 
not  aware  ;  and  Steevens,  anxioiia  to  moke  a  note,  refers  to  a  parallel 
passage  in  Kowe's  Tamerlane.  S,  N.,  whoever  he  might  be,  who  wrote 
AvUaHia  hit  j^enoille  in  1600,  stole  these  lioM,  among  hig  other 
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comparatively  modern  times,  and  hy  no  very  com- 
petent judge,  that  lie  was  the  author  of  another  of  the 
domestic  tragedies,  the  titles  of  which  I  have  men- 
tioned— Arden  of  Feversham,  which  was  printed 
anonymously,  first  in  1593,  and  performed  probably 
a  year  or  two  earlier;  bo  that  if  our  great  dramatist 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
his  very  earliest  compositions.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1599  and  1633,  and  again  in  1770,  by  Jacob,  who  was 
the  first  (upon  the  strength  of  certain  parallel  passages, 
or  passages  which  he  thought  parallel)  to  assign  it  to 
Shakespeare.  He  generally  selects  mere  conventional 
expres^ons,  and  common  phrases  in  proof  of  his  hypo* 
thesis;  and  proceeding  upon  this,  and  even  upon  more 
extended  principles  of  taste  and  criticism,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  out  a  claim  on  the  part  of  our  great 
dramatist  to-a  share  in  many  other  theatrical  produc- 
tions, besides  those  in  which  he  was  actually  engaged : 
the  fVamingfor  Fair  Women,  for  instance*,  might  be 

'   muuTolilaadliarufacedpUgiariesiiSDiiie  otthsm  &om  Feimt  and  Ma- 
n'u,  ami  The  Bapt  of  Ltcrece : — ho  $ays, 

■  It  on  the  earth  thcic  may  be  found  a  HcU, 
'  Within  uij  BOule  her  egvctelI  totmcnts  dff^lL' 
-  •  The  ffarHing  for  Fair  fVooun  was  pHnled  in  1598,  but  ia  cer. 
tainlf  couaiderably  oldinr.  It  relates  to  the  murder  of  a  London 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Sanders,  by  Brown,  the  paiiimoiir  of  hii  wife, 
aad  Te  shall  here  find  wveral  reBemhlunces  to  patsagCB  in  Shuke- 
speoce's  undisputed  phyn.  Before  he  asMBsiuales  Sanders,  Brown 
thus  invokes  the  night — 

'  Oh,  sable  night,  sit  on  the  eye  of  heaven, 

'  That  it  discern  not  this  bkaclt  deed  of  dukneis ! 
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given  to  him  on  grounds  quite  as  plausible  as  those 
applicable  to  Arden  of  Feversham.  As  Arden  of 
Feversham  is  the  earliest  printed  spedmen  of  this 
species    of   drama,    and   as  upon    all    accounts    it 

Every  bodj  will  recollect  tbe  passage  in  Macbeth  (Act  iil,  Seeoe  2) 
begiaaiag — 

'  Come  seeling  night, 

'  Scarf  up  tha  tender  eye  of  pitiful  da^ ,  &c.' 
Again,  afler  the  murder,  Brown  lays — 

'  I  gave  him  fifteen  woundB, 

'Which  DOW  be  fifteen  moothi  tbatdoaeeuMme: 
'  In  ever]'  wound  there  ia  a  bloody  tongue, 

'  Which  will  all  speak,  although  he  hold  his  pence.' 
Compare  thia  with  Antony's  speech  In  Julhu  Oesar,  Act  iii.  Scene  2 — 

'  Show  jou  sweet  Caaar'i  woundi,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths,  &c. 

' and  put  a  tongue 

'  In  every  wound  of  C»»iir,'  &c. 
A  third  parallel  passage,  as  it  mny  be  called,  is  to  bo  found  later  in 
the  ploy,  where  Anne  Sanders  entreats  Hrs.Drewry,  an  accomplice,  not 
to  betray  her — 

-T '  Now  is  the  hour  come 

'  To  put  your  love  unto  the  touch,  to  try 

'  If  it  be  current  or  but  counterfeit ' — 
which  will  instantly  bring  to  mind  the  address  of  Richard  III.  (Act  r. 
Scene  2)  to  Buddngbam — 

'  Now  do  I  play  the  touch, 

'  To  try  if  Ibou  be  current  gold  indeed.' 
But  the  reseroblancB  in  ..*  Wanting  /or  Faire  ffbmtn  is  not  merefy 
verbal:  the  speeches  of  Anoe  Sanders,  the  repentant  wife,  iu  the 
following  extract,  are  Shakespearean  in  a  much  better  sense.  But  for 
the  extreme  rarity  of  this  tragedy,' it  might  ere  now  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakespeare — 

'  Dreurry.  See  where  Master  Brown  is ;  in  him  take  comfort, 
'  And  learn  to  temper  your  excessive  grief. 

'  jirme.  Ah,  bid  me  feed  on  poisoa  and  be  £il, 
'  Or  look  upon  the  bosiiiak  and  hve ; 
'  Or  surfeit  daily  and  ba  still  in  heailh, 
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deserves  attention,  I  shall  adopt  it  as  an  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  suT^ect ;  not  meaning,  however,  at 
all  to  be  understood  to  join  in  the  conclusion  that 
Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  it,  although  it  contains 
characters  strongly  drawn,  and  some  passages  of  no 
mean  rank  in  the  scale  of  poetry. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  event  an  which  it  was 
founded  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,*,  and 
perhaps  it  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  early  as  the 

'  Oi  leap  into  ihe  kh  and  not  tw  drowad. 
'  All  these  are  even  at  ponible  aa  this, 
'  That  I  abould  be  Teeomforted  by  him 
'  Tbat  it  tbe  aulhoi  of  my  whole  Ismeitt. 
'  Browne.  Why,  DuBtieii  Anne,  I  love  you  deulj, 


'  And  but  for 


your  incompar 


'  Hy  Boul  had  never  dreamt  of  Sanden'  deftlh. 

'  Then  give  rae  that  which  now  I  do  desene, 

'  Yourself,  your  love ;  and  I  will  be  (o  you 

'  A  hushasd  so  devote  as  none  more  just, 

■  Or  moie  affectionate  Bhall  tread  this  earth. 
'  jbine.  If  yon  can  crave  it  of  me  nith  a,  tongue 

'  That  hath  not  been  profon'd  wilh  wicked  Vowi, 

'  Or  think  it  in  a  heart  did  never  bsrtioiii 

'  PretencB  of  murder,  or  put  forth  a  hand 

'  Aa  not  contamiiutte  with  Ehedding  blood, 

'  Then  will  I  nilliugly  grant  your  request. 

'  But,  oh,  your  hand,  your  heart,  your  tongue,  and  eye, 

'  Are  all  presenters  of  my  roiaery.' 
*  The  name  ought  properly  lo  be  written  Ardeme  of  Frvertham,  as 
we  find  it  In  the  following  extract  from  the  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council,  under  dale  of  15th  of  June,  1551,  the  murder  upon  which  the 
tragedy  is  founded  having  been  peqietrated  in  that  year.  '  A  letter  to 
'  Sir  Wilham  Godolphine,  knight,  of  thanltes  for  his  diligpnce  in  the 
■  appehensioD  of  Black  Will,  that  lEiUed  Mr.  Arderne  of  FeverHhom, 
'  and  to  sende  him  saufe-guorde,  with  promise  of  jiaymeot  fbr  the 

'  charges  of  (he  bringers.' 
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year  15T^,  when  Murdennn  Michael  was  performed 
before  the  Queen,  Michael  being  a  very  prominent  per- 
sonage, and  one  of  the  assassins  of  Arden.  Possibly  the 
play,  as  ft  was  printed  in  159S,  might  be  founded  upon 
this  elder  performance,  although  Michael,  in  Arden 
of  Feroersham,  is  one  of  the  least  guilty  of  the  whole 
party  concerned  in  the  murder.  His  character  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  speech,  when  contem- 
plating the  murder  of  Arden,  his  master— 

'  Conflicting  thoiig-hts  encamped  in  my  breast 
'  Awake  me  wilh  the  echo  of  their  strokes, 
'  And  I,  a  jud^  to  censure  either  side, 
'  Can  give  to  neither  wished  victory, .  . 
'  That  grim-fac'd  villain,  pityless  Black-Will, 
'  And  Shakebag',  stern  in  bloody  stratagem,  . . 
'  Have  sworn  my  death  if  I  infringe  my  vow, 
*  A  dreadfnl  thing  to  be  consider'd  of. 
'  Methinks,  I  see  them  with  their  bolsler'd  hair, 
'  Staring  and  grinning  in  thy  gentle  face ; 
'  And  in  their  ruthless  hands  their  daggers  drawn 
'  Insulting  o'er  thee  with  a  peck  of  oaths, 
'  Whilst  thou  submissive,  pleading  for  relief, 
'  Art  mangled  by  their  ireful  instruments, 
'  Methinks  I  hear  them  ask  where  Michael  is, 
'  And  pityless  Black  Will  cries  "  Stab,  the  slave  ! 
'  The  peasant  will  detect  the  tragedy." 
'  The  wrinliles  in  his  foul  death -threatening  face 
'  Gape  open  wide,  like  graves,  to  swallow  men  *,' 
Here,  with  some   mixture  of  absurdity,  there  is 
unquestion^ly  poetry,  both  in  the  outset  and  con- 
clusion, although  without  regard  to  propriety  it  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  menial.   Here  Jacob  missed  at  least 
•  My  quotatiuQB  are  from  the  rare  edition  oX  1599, in  the  collecfion 
of  the  Duke  of  DevDosbire, 
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as  strong  a  proof  as  any  he  has  adduced  of  Shake- 
speare's instrumentality  in  this  play,  in  the  use  of  the 
word  '  bolstered,'  in  the  line, — 

'  Metliinka,  I  see  them  with  their  bolster'*)  hair, 
which,  though  spelt  somewhat  differently,  wonld  have 
afforded  a  useful  illustration  of  the  *  blood  holler'd 
Banquo'  in  Macbeth,  A.  iv.  Sc.  1.,  much  wanted  hy 
the  commentators,  who  could  find  no  instance  of  tbe 
use  of  such  a  word  in  any  other  author. 

The  plot  of  the  tragedy  is  merely  this — Alice  the 
wife  of  Avden,  a  merchant  of  Feversham,  is  in  love 
with  Mosbie,  a  man  of  low  extraction,  in  the  same 
place:  they  determine  upon  the  murder  of  Arden; 
and  when  he  goes  to  London  on  business,  they  employ 
three  assassins,  Black-Will,  Shakebag,  and  Greene, 
together  with  Michael,  Arden's  servant,  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  attempt  fails  in  London,  and  Arden,  re- 
turning to  Feversham,  is  followed  by  the  ruffians  who 
h!)d  been  hired  :  they  again  endeavour  to  accomplish' 
their  purpose  while  Arden  is  journeying  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppey  ;  but  are  again  disappointed,  their  victim  on 
both  occasions  being,  as  it  were,  providentially  saved. 
At  last  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  murdering 
Arden  in  his  own  house :  Mosbie  sits  down  with  him 
to  play  at  tables,  and  Black-Will,  Shakebag,  and 
Greene  rush  in  from  behind,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
and  with  the  aid  of  Alice  Arden,  Mosbie's  aster  Susan, 
and  Michael,  Arden  is  stabbed.  His  body  is  secretly 
conveyed  to  a  field  behind  the  house,  but  blood  is 
found  upon  the  floor,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  mur- 
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dererE  are  traced  in  the  snow,  which  had  unexpec- 
tedly fallen.  Mrs.  Arden  and  Mosbie  confess,  and, 
together  with  Susan  and  Michael,  (who  are  in  love 
with  each  other,)  are  carried  out  to  execution.  The 
epilogue  informs  us  that  Shakebag  was  eventually 
murdered  in  Southwark,  Black-Will  burnt  at  Fluk- 
ing, and  Greene  hanged. 

Ilie  characters  are  drawn  with  some  force  and  dis- 
tinctness. Arden  is  a  kind-hearted  husband,  and  his 
wife  bad  only  in  consequence  of  her  fatal  attachment 
to  Mosbie,  which  leads  her,  step  by  step,  to  the  last 
stage  of  guilt,  but  amid  constant  misgivings  and 
feminine  resolutions  of  virtue.  Professor  Tieck  (who 
has  translated  this  play  into  German  wjth  admirable 
skill  and  fidelity,  and  who  is  more  than  inclined  to 
think' that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  it)  observes 
that  Mosbie  is  '  always  low  and  wicked  * ;'  but  when 
we  find  the  following  lines  uttered  by  him  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  play,  before  the  murder  has  been  perpe- 
trated, it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  he  has  something 
redeeming  about  him — 

'  Well  fares  the  man  howe'er  his  cates  do  taste 

'  That  tables  not  with  foul  suspicion  ; 

'  And  he  but  pines  amona;at  his  delicates 

'  Whose  troubled  mind  is  stufTd  with  discontent. 

*  My  golden  time  was  when  I  had  no  gold  : 

'  Though  then  I  wanted,  yet  I  slept  secure. 

'  My  daily  toil  begat  my  night's  repose ; 

*  Motbie  ill  immfr  geoKiit  und  tcUtchl — Vanede  to  his  ShiAi- 
tptar^t  Forickult,  p.  mr. 
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'  My  night's  repose  made  dayligiit  fresh  to  me  ; 
'  But  since  I  clim'd  the  top  bough  of  the  tree, 
'  And  sought  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds, 

*  Each  gentle  stirring  gale  *  doth  shake  my  bed, 

'  And  makes  me  dread  my  downfall  to  the  earlli. 
'  But  whither  doth  contemplation  carry  me  ? 
'  The  way  I  seek  to  find,  where  pleasure  dwellsi 
'  la  hedg'd  behind  me,  that  I  cannot  back, 
'  But  needs  must  on,  although  to  danger's  gale.' 
Independent  of  particular  speeches,  there  is  cer- 
tainly (Hie  fine  scene  between  Mosbie  and  Alice,  wht(^ 
immediately  succeeds  what  is  above  quoted,  and  in 
the  opening  of  which  Alice,  with  a  prayer-book  in  hei 
hand,  struggles  hard   to  return   to  virtue,  but  her 
strength  iiuliog,   she  at  last  abandons  herself  to  the 
guiduice  of  her  guilty  pasdon.     Mosbie  asks  her,  in 
the  commencement,  '  What,  are  you  changed,'  viad 
she  refJies  with  exquisite  pathos — 
'  Aye — to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
'  From  title  of  an  odious  etrumpet's  name 
'  To  honest  Arden's  wife — not  Arden's  honest  wife. 
'  Ah,  Mosbie,  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
'  And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin ! ' 
Mosbie  reproaches  her,  threatens  to  leave  her  for 
ever,  and  her  fears  take  instant  alarm — 
'  Nay,  hear  me  speak,  Mosbie,  a  word  or  two : 
'  I'll  bite  my  tongue  if  it  speak  bitterly. 
'  Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  I'll  kill  myself! 
'  Nothing  shall  hide  me  ftom  thy  stormy  look. 

*  I  have  here  taken  a  bbei^  with  the  text  where  this  e^TSMian 

stands  '  Each  gentle  ilar^  gaile,'  &c.    A  ilary  or  ibo-ry  gde  is  aoo- 
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*  If  thoa  cry  wsr,  there  is  no  peace  for  me : 
'  I  will  do  penance  for  oSendrng  thee, 

'  And  bum  this  prayer-book,  where  I  here  use, 

*  The  holj  word  that  hath  converted  me. 

'  See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leaves, 
'  And  all  the  leaves ;  and  In  this  golden  cover 
"'  Shall  thj  sweet  phrases  and  thy  letters  dwell ; 

*  And  thereon  will  I  chiefly  meditate,  , 
■  And  hcdd  no  other  sect  but  such  devotion ! ' 

Had  MosUe  been  drawn  merely  '  low  and  wicked,' 
Alice  would  have  been  without  excuse  for  her  infi- 
ddity  to  Arden,  and  her  blind  iove  for  her  paramour. 
After  tiie  detection  of  the  murder,  and  when  they  are 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  punishment,  Mosbie,  with 
a  want  of  generosity  consistent  with  his  character,  in- 
stead of  pitying  Alice,  abuses  her.     Alice  says — 

'  Leave  now  to  trouble  me  with  worldly  things, 

*  And  let  me  meditate  upon  my  Saviour  Christ, 

'  Whose  blood  must  save  me  for  the  blood  I  shed. 
'  Mosbie.  How  long  shall  I  live  in  this  hell  of  grief? 

'  Convey  me  from  the  presence  of  that  strumpet, 

*  Alice.  Ah,  but  for  thee  I  had  never  been  a  strumpet! 

'  What  cannot  oaths  and  protestations  do 

'  When  men  have  opportunity  to  woo  ? 

'  I  was  too  young  to  sound  thy  villanies, 

'  But  now  I  find  it,  and  repent  too  late.' 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  about  the  period  when  it  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the 
stage;  and  there  seems  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  employed  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  in  reviving, 
altering  and  adding  to  the  works  of  older  dramatists. 
There  are  six   plays,  four  of  which  were  acted  a 
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shorter  or  a  longer  time  before  Shakespeare  com- 
menced dramatist,  and  upon  which  he  is  said  by  Stee- 
vens  (who  published  them  collectively  in  1T79)  to 
have  *  founded  *  six  of  his  productions :  to  these  it  will 
be  necessary  now  to  advert,  in  order  to  show  (as  far  as 
these  *  six  old  plays '  wiit  enable  us  to  do  so)  the  state 
of  the  drama  prior  to  the  era  of  Shakespeare,  and  to 
establish  the  degree  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
works  of  earlier  writers.  It  has  been  a  growing 
opinion,  founded  upon  progressive  discoveries,  that 
our  great  dramatist  touched  comparatively  few  sub- 
jects that  had  not  been  previously  brought  upon  the 
public  stage. 
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TO  WHICH  SHAKESFEARB  W>S,  OR  IS  SUPPOSED  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  INDEBTED. 


The  BIX  old  plays  on  which,  it  is  asserted  by  Steevens, 
Shakespeare  '  founded '  his  Measure  for  Measure,  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  King  John, 
Henry  the  Fifth  and  King  Lear  are  the  following: — 

The  fiistory  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  printed  in 
1578. 

The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  printed  in 
1591. 

The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  acted 
prior  to  1588,  probably  pubhsbed  in  1594,  and  cer- 
tainly printed  in  1598. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  printed  in  1694. 

The  Chronicle  History  of  Leir,  King  of  England, 
probably  published  in  1594,  and  certainly  printed  in 
1605. 

MentEchmi,  taken  out  ofPlautus,  printed  in  1595. 

When  Steevens  reprinted  these  pieces  in  1779,  he 
ventured  upon  no  argument  nor  explanation  to  prove 
hovr^and  to  what  extent  Shakespeare  was  under  obliga- 
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tion  to  their  authors :  with  respect  to  the  last,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  flrst,  it  may  now  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  use  of  it.  Me- 
nixchmi  taken  out  of  Plauttis,  by  W.  W.  (perhaps 
W.  Warner,)  did  not  appear,  in  all  probability,  until 
several  years  after  The  Comedy  of  Errors  (which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  it)  had  been  brought 
upon  the  stage.  Malone  assigns  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
to  159^)  and  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  safety 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  that  or  in  the  following  year. 
Although  there  is  no  trace  of  any  similarity  between 
it  and  the  translation  of  the  MetuBckmi  by  W,  W., 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  The  Comedy,  of  Errors 
was  founded  upon  an  older  English  play,  which  was 
an  adaptation  of  the  MeruBchmi  muck  anterior  to 
\59&-  On  new-year's  night  1576-7,  the  children  of 
Paul's  acted  The  History  of  Error  at  Hampton 
Court.  Thb  fact  is  recorded  by  Malone*,  but  he  has 
not  remarked  also,  that  it  was  repeated  on  Twelfth- 
night,  158^3 ;  for  although  by  mistake,  in  the  account 
of  the  Revels  at  that  date,  it  ift  called  *- A  History  of 
Ferrar,'  the  person  who  made  out  the  list  of  pl^s, 
writing  from  the  sound  only,  meant  probably  the  same 
piece  as  the  History  of  Error.  This  play  may  have 
been  the  foundatioa  of  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  the  circumstance,  that  he  borrowed  certain 
parts  irom  the  old  History  of  Error,  will  explain  all 
that  the  commentators  have  said  regarding  d<^^el 

*  Shekespeaie  by  Btwwell,  i?.  15L 
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verseai  and  the  apparent  autborsbip  of  two,  diffecent 
persons  in  tbe  same  play.  Tbe  doggrd  foucteeo- 
syilable  verses  given  to  tbe  Dnnuios  are  precisely  such 
as  were  used  in  dramatic  performances  not  loDg  beibce 
the  period  when  Sbakespeare  b^aa  to  write  for  the 
stage;  and,  aa  Malone  hiioaslf  has  ol^erved,  he  most 
likely  obtained  the  designations  of  Anti]:^lus  erraikus 
and  Antipholus  surreptus,  which  are  found  in  the  old 
copy  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  *,  from  thb  source. 
We  may,  therefore,  very  safely  dismiss  from  our  con- 
sideration the  translation  of  Mentackmi  by  W.  W., 
on  the  grounds,  that  Isbakespeare  did  not  use  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  printed  until  some  tim«  aft£x  be  had 
conuneficed  his  theatrical  career. 

It  is,  I  thinic,  equally  certain  that  the  other  five  old 
plays,  above  enumerated,  were  written  anterior  to  tbe 
dateof  anyofShakespeere's  productiiHist  four  of  them 
were  published  anonymously,  and  there  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  ground  fur  the  Euppoation  entertained  by 
some  of  tbe  German  critics,  that  they  were  tbe  juvenile 
wcH-ks  of  our  great  dramatist,  who  subsequently  altered 
and  improved  them.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  his 
style,  aa  exhibited  in  bis  undoubted  performances; 
and  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  at  the  time  whea 
he  commenced  his  career,  and  afterwards,  it  was  the 
constant  custom  for  dramatic  poets  to  revive,  amend, 
and  make  additions  to,  productions  which  ha4  once 

•  It  was  not  priated  until  it  appeared  in  tbe  folio  of  1623.  Mem 
mentioiii  it  in  1&9S. 
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been  popular,  but  which  required  novelty  and  adap- 
tation to  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Judging  from 
internal  and  external  evidence,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
place  the  five  old  plays  in  the  following  order,  with 
reference  to  the  dates  at  which  they  were  produced, 
and  according  to  that  arrangement  I  shall  speak  of 
each: — 1.  Promos  and  Cassandra.  2.  Henry  the 
Fifth.  3.  King  John.  4.  King  Leir.  5.  Taming 
of  a  Shrew. 

Promos  and  Cassandra  was  written  by  a  poet  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  his  day,  George  Whetstone, 
and  it  came  from  the  press  of  Richard  Jones  in  1378 : 
it  is  divided  into  a  first  and  second  part ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  performance  is  one  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  noticed,  viz. ;  that  the  first  part  is  entirely  in 
rhyme,  while  in  the  second  are  inserted  considerable 
portions  of  blank-verse,  put  only  into  the  mouth  of 
the  King,  as  if  it  better  suited  the  royal  dignity. 
This  fact  might  appear  to  militate  against  the  position, 
elsewhere  maintained  in  this  work,  that  blank- verse  was 
not  employed  upon  the  common,  popular  stage  until 
1586  or  1587,  did  we  not  know  that  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra never  was  performed,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate. Whetstone  himself  gives  us  this  information, 
in  his  Heplameron  of  Civil  Discourses,  1582 :  he  there 
inserts  a  translation  of  the  original  novel  on  which  he 
constructed  his  play  *,  and  in  a  marginal  note  he  ob- 

*  Fiom  La  Sccoada  Patle  dc  gli  Hecalommllhi  di  3d.  GiovraiialMa 
Qiraldi  Ciniluo.    Deca  6,  Nov.  5,  p.  415,  Edit.  1565, 
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serves :  '  this  Historie,  for  rarenes  therof,  is  lively  set 

*  out  in   a  Comedie   by  the  Reporter  of  the  whole 

*  worke,  but  yet  never  presented  upon  stage,'  It  is 
likely  that  there  was  some  interval  between  the  pen- 
ning of  the  first  and  of  the  second  parts  of  Promos  and 
Catmndra,  and  that  in  that  interval  the  author  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  blank-verse,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed it,  never  designing  the  piece  for  popular  repre- 
sentation, for  which  on  this  account,  among  others,  he 
might  think  it  unfit.  The  year  1678  is  an  early  date 
for  the  use  of  blank-verse  for  dramatic  purposes,  and 
a  short  extract  will  show  sufficiently  that  Whetstone 
had  not  much.iraproved  upon  the  few  examples  already 
set.  The  £ing  first  addresses  Cassandra,  (who  answers 
to  Shakespeare^s  Isabella,)  who  has  appealed  to  hini, 
and  he  afterwards  turns  to  Promos,  the  wicked  deputy. 

'  Thy  forced  fault  wns  free  from  evill  intent, 
'  So  long,  no  sliame  can  blot  thee  any  way ; 
'  And  though  at  full  I  hardly  may  content  thee. 
'  Yet,  as  I  may  assure  thyselfe  I  wyl. — 
'  Thou  wycked  man,  miy;ht  it  not  thee  suffice, 
'  By  worse  then  force  to  spoyle  her  chastitie, 

*  But,  heaping  sinne  on  sinne,  agcunst  thy  oth 
'  Hast  cruelly  her  brother  done  to  death? 

'  Tliia  over  proofe  ne  can  but  make  me  thinke 
'  That  many  wales  thou  hast  my  subjectes  wrongd ; 
'  For  how  canst  thou  with  justice  use  thy  swaie, 
'  When  thou  thy  selfe  dost  make  thy  will  a  lawe  ? 

*  Thy  tyranny  made  mee  this  prog^sse  make, 

*  How  so  fur  sport  tyl  nowe  I  colloured  it, 

'  Unto  tills  ende,  that  I  might  learne  at  large 
'  What  other  wrOnges  by  power  thou  hast  wrought.' 
Vot.  UI.  F 
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This  quotation  shows  also  one  jnincipal  varuttioD 
ia  the  conduct  o£  the  story  as  related  by  Shakespeare. 
In  Promos  and  C'astandra,  die  King  Gcnds  the  hero 
as  hie  Viceroy  into  Hungary ;  but  hearing  (rf  his 
tyranny  and  misrule,  he  makes  a  '  progress*  thither, 
as  if  *  for  sport,'  to  ascertain  the  truth  :  he  does  not, 
like  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure,  withdraw  from 
his  court,  and  in  disguise  watch  over  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  by  his  substitute*. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Shakespeare  in  no  instance 
adopted  the  names  of  the  dramatis  persona  o(  Whet- 
stone, but  this  will  not  at  all  establish  that  he  did  not 
use  Promos  and  Cassandra;  for  Whetstone  has  in 
like  manner  varied  from  Cinthio,  whose  novel  he  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  and  where  the  hero  is  called  Juriste, 
and  the  heroine  Epitia.  It  is,  however,  »ot  improbable 
that  there  was  another  version  of  the  Italian  tale  cur> 
rent  at  the  time,  and  possibly  in  a  dramatic  form,  in 
which  Shakespeare  might  find  the  name  of  Vincentio 
inserted  in  his  dramatis  personas,  although  through- 
out the  play  he  is  only  called  the  Duke.  He  may 
have  caught  Isabella  from  Whetstpne's  Heptameron, 
158S,  because  there  a  lady  of  that  name  is  made  the 
narrator  of  the  novel  in  question  from  Cinthfo. 

Although  the  first  part  of  Promos  and  Cassandra 

*  ShalteBpeare  may  have  taken  his  (ille,  Mmiuit/or  JUraiure,  from 
a  short  moral  observation  in  Act  v.,  Scena  4,  of  the  first  part  of  Promot 
anil  Canandra: 

'  who  others  doth  decejre, 

'  Deserves  bunself  Ate  meMnn  to  lecejrre,' 
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is  in  rhyme,  the  auUior  iias  iotroduced  variety  into 
his  measure,  and  he  changes  at  will  from  ten-Byl]«ble  to 
fourteen-syllable  lines,  making  them  rhyme  sometimefl 
in  couplets,  and  sometimes  alternately,  two  <^  the  lines 
haviog  no  corresponding  termination :  thus,  when 
Andrugio,  the  brother,  recommends  his  sister,  Cas- 
sandra, to  comply  with  the  guilty  wishes  of  Promos, 
as  the  least  of  two  evils,  she  replies,  with  someqiirit, 

'  And  (^  these  evils,  the  least,  I  hold,  is  death, 
'  To  shun  whose  dart  we  can  no  mean  devyse  : 

*  Yet  honor  lives  when  death  hath  done  his  worst. 
'  Thus  fame  then  lyfe  is  of  farre  more  comprise.' 

This,  however,  is  a  comparatively  rare  instance,  the 
regularity  of  rhyme,  either  in  couplets  or  alternate, 
being  usually  observed.  Beades  those  engaged  in  the 
serious  part  of  the  representation,  Whetstone  intro- 
duced many  characters,  parasites,  cheats,  pandars, 
bawds,  prostitutes,  bullies,  and  rustics,  in  order  to 
give  variety  to  the  performance,  the  story  of  which 
drags  heavily  through  the  two  parts  to  which  it  is  ex- 
tended. A  person  of  the  name  of  Rosko,  in  Promos 
and  Cassandra,  fills  precisely  the  same  part  as  tfae 
clown  in  Measure  for  Measure ;  and  he  is  concerned 
in  a  good  deal  that  is  meant  by  Whetstone  for  comedy, 
though  the  poet  has,  in  very  few  instances,  accom- 
plished anything  like  his  intention.  The  most  tolerable 
scene  of  this  kind  is  between  Rosko,  a  rustic  called 
Grimball,  and  a  cutpurse  of  the  name  of  Rowke. 
Grimbalt,  wishing  to  render  himself  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  waiting-maid  to  a  courtesan,  is  carried  by 
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Ronke  to  Rosko  (who  pretends  to  be  a  barber),  that 
he  may  be  washed  and  trimmed.  While  this  opera- 
tion is  performed,  Rowke  contrives  to  make  off  with 
Grimball's  purse,  and  the  countryman  does  not  per- 
ceive his  loss,  until  Hosko  proceeds  to  pick  his  teeth. 
The  dialogue  of  the  comic  portion  of  the  piece  pos- 
sesses neither  wit  nor  humour,  but  is  sufiBciently  gross 
and  coarse. 

On  the  whole,  although  it  seems  clear  that  Shakes- 
peare kept  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra  in  his 
eye,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  made  use  of  some  other 
dramatic  composition  or  novel,  in  which  the  same  story 
was  treated. 

In  Measure  for  Measure  we  have  seen  that  Shake- 
speare compressed  Whetstone's  two  plays  into  one, 
but  he  expanded  the  single  play  of  The  famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  *  over  three  perform- 
ances, inserting  hints  from  it  in  his  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV.  and  in  his  Henry  V.     He,  however,  also 

■  Malooe  (Shrkkespeare  by  Boswell,  ill,  307)  inserts,  bom  Henstove's 
Diary,anDtice,undertheilaleof  the  26  th  of  May,  1597,  of  a  play  called 
■Harey  the /ylr  Life  and  Death,'  and  in  a  not«  hekdds,  "This  «ould 
'  not  iiBve  been  the  play  already  mentioned,  tiecause  in  that  Henrjt 
'  does  Dot  die ;  nor  could  it  haii:  been  SIialieBpeare'B  play.'  Hl^  difi- 
culty  upon  this  poiut  arose  simply  from  his  not  being  able  to  read  tha 
MS,  of  Uenslowe,  where  it  stands,  as  all  must  acknowled^  who  knor 
anything  of  fhe  handwriting  of  iha  time,  not '  Harcy  the  /_/!»■,'  but 
'  Eaiey  thc^i<;,'  showing  that  there  was  an  old  historical  play  upon 
the  life  and  death  of  Henry  I.  The  play  of  'Harey  the  V.'  is  entered 
in  Henslowe's  Diaiy  as  performed  on  the  23th  of  Noiember,  159S, 
bmng  then,  no  doubt,  a  revival,  with  improvements,  of  the  piece  now 
under  eonsideriilion — 7%e/aaoui  Fictoriet  of  Hmrg  the  Fijik. 
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resorted  to  the  chroniclersi  and  especially  to  Holinshed, 
for  other  circumstances  of  an  historical  kind,  while  he 
seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  resources  for  most 
of  the  comic  characters,  scenes,  and  incidenls.  The 
famom  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  opens  with  a 
robbery  committed  by  Prince  Henry  (throughout 
called  Henry  V.)  and  some  of  his  wild  companions, 
among  whom  is  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  a  fat  knight,  who 
also  goes  by  the  familiar  name  of  Jockey.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Shakespeare  did  or  did  not  take  the  hint  of 
his  Falstafffrom  this  corpulent  personage,  and  whether 
in  fact  FalstalF  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  called 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  is  argued  at  length  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  xvi.  410*,  &c.  This  point 
is  only  important,  as  it  relates  to  the  obligation  of 
Shakespeare  for  the  bare  hint  of  such  a  delightful 
creation  as  Falstafi*.  If  Shakespeare  were  indebted 
thus  far,  he  owes  little  else  to  the  old  Henry  the  Fifth 
that  can  now  be  traced,  and  it  certainly  has  not  come 

*  Dr.  Faimer  (founding  himself  on  a  p<issi^  in  Nathaniel  Field's 
Avanitfer  Ladiei,  1618)  was  the  first  io  broach  this  notion,  and  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  his  favoiir :  supposing  tlie 
isct  to  be  so,  another  question  has  arisen  out  of  it,  vhj  Shakespeare 
subsequently  mode  the  change  ?  It  hag  been  suggested  that  he  did  so 
to  avoid  confounding  the  two  characters,  the  Sir  John  Oldcastle  of  the 
old  Hairg  the  Fifth  being  'a  mere  panapered  glutton.'  Tb«  point, 
when  he  made  the  change,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  examined,  and 
at  all  events  it  is  quite  evident  from  Field's  comedy  that,  even  after  the 
change  was  made,  FatstafT  was  stiil  known  to  the  multitude  by  the 
name  of  Oldcastle.  Amen4t  for  Laditi  could  not  have  been  written 
before  1611,  yet  there  Falstaffs  description  of  honour  is  mentioned  by 
a  citizen  of  London  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 
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down  to  us  ia  a  shape  to  make  it  probable  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  much  that  he  found  in  it. 
Here  and  there  lines  more  or  less  remotely  resemble, 
and  the  strongest  likeness  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
is  where,  in  Shakespeare,  (Act  v.  Sc.  S,)  Eatherine 
asks,  '  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  the  enemy  of 
France!"  which  runs  thus  in  the  older  play,  'How 
should  I  love  thee,  which  is  my  father's  enemy  ? ' 

The  play  of  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  tite 
Fifth  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  1594, 
and  although  no  copy  of  that  date  has  been  found, 
it  was  probably,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  then 
printed  * :  the  date  of  its  authorship  was,  however, 
more  remote,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  was  acted 
prior  to  1688,  because  Tarleton,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  played  in  it  the  two  parts  of  the  Judge,  who  was 
struck  by  Prince  Henry,  and  Derrick,  the  clown,  died 
m  that  year.  I  should  be  inclined  to  iix  it  not  long 
after  1S80,  and  it  was  perhaps  played  by  the  Queen's 
players  who  were  selected  from  the  companies  of 
several  noblemen  in  1583,  and  of  whom  Tarleton  was 
one.  The  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  it  is  in 
prose  deserves  observation :  it  might  be  thought  in 
1583,  or  soon  afterwards,  that  the  Jingle  of  rhyme  did 
not  well  suit  an  historical  subject  on  the  stage,  and  we 

■  He  plsj  had,  perh^a,  been  revived  aboat  1593  or  1593,  ss  Nash 
mentioaa  it  ia  hia  Pierce  Pennileue.  Thai  revival  maj  have  led  Shake. 
■peara  to  take  up  and  impcoie  llie  lame  subject ;  and  the  succeu  of 
Shakupeare's  pis;  might  occaaioD  the  piintiog  of  the  old  Hmry  the 
fiflh  in  oppoution  to  it,  m  to  take  adroatage  of  tempoiacy  populwitj. 
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have  learnt  from  Stephen  GoasoB,  that,  prior  to  1579; 
prose  plays  had  been  acted  at  the  Belsavage :  the  expe- 
riment, therefore,  by  the  author  of  the  old  Henry  the 
Fifth,  waa  not  a  new  one,  although  the  present  may 
be  the  earliest  extant  instance  of  an  heroic  story  so 
treated  *.  Nevertheless,  by  the  time  it  was  printed) 
blank-verse  had  completely  superseded  both  rhyme 
and  prose :  the  publisher  seems,  on  this  account,  to 
have  chopped  up  much  of  the  orig^al  prose  into  lines 
c^  various  lengths  in  order  to  look  like  some  kind  of 
measure,  and  now  and  then  he  has  contrived  to  Gnd  lines 
of  ten  syllables  each,  that  run  with  tolerable  smooth- 
ness, and  as  if  they  had  been  written  for  blank-verse. 
The  following  is  a  short  example,  the  passage  com- 
mencing with  a  regular  verse  terminated  by  a  trochee: 
it  is  Prince  Henry^s  speech  in  excuse  for  taking  away 
the  crown  while  his  father  slept — 

'  Most  soverai^e  lord,  and  welbeloved  father, 

'  I  came  into  your  chamber  to  comfort  the  melancholy 

'  Snule  of  your  body,  and  finding  you  at  that  time 

'  Past  all  recovery  and  dead,  to  my  thinking, 

'  God  is  my  witnesse,  and  what  should  I  doo 

'  But  with  weeping  teares  lament  the  death  of  you,  my 

father; 
'  And  after  that,  seeing  the  crown,  I  took  it. 
'  And  tell  me,  father,  who  might  better  take  it  then  I, 
'  Alter  your  death  ?  but  seeing  you  live, 
'  I  most  humbly  render  it  into  your  majesties  bauds, 

■  Gascoigne's  Suppoiei,  tiansloteil  from  Aiiodto,  ve  hRve  Been  was 
in  prose ;  but  that  nas  Oaly  a  earned;,  and  it  was  acted,  not  at  a  public 
theatre,  but  before  tbe  Society  of  Gray's  Inn, 
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'  And  the  happiest  man  alive  that  my  father  live : 
'  And  live,  my  lord  and  father,  for  ever.' 

The  excuse  is  the  same  in  Shakespeare  (Henry  IV. 
Pt.  ii.j  A.  iv.,  Sc.  4.),  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
here  how  differently  it  is  urged  and  enforced.  Among 
minor  resemblances,  which  prove  that  Shakespeare  had 
the  old  Henry  the  Fijlh  before  him,  when  he  wrote 
his  play  upon  the  events  of  that  reign,  may  be  noticed 
the  refusal  of  the  French  King  to  allow  his  son,  the 
Dauphin,  to  endanger  his  person  with  the  English  *. 
Little  as  Shakespeare,  in  the  serious  part  of  his  com- 
position, has  derived  from  the  older  historical  play^  his 
obligations  are  still  lighter  with  reference  to  the  comic 
portions.  After  Prince  Henry  has  struck  the  Chief 
Justice  and  has  been  liberated  from  prison,  in  the  old 
Henry  the  Ftjlh  he  has  a  conversation  with  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Ned  and  Tom,  his  companions  in  his  rob- 
beries at  Gads-hill.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  speaking  of 
Henry  IV.i  says,  '  He  is  a  good  old  man  :  God  take 
him  to  his  mercy ; '  and  the  Prince,  addressing  Ned, 
observes,  '  So  soon  as  I  am  King,  the  first  thing  I 
'  will  do  shall  be  to  put  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  out  of 
'  office,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
*  England.'  The  reply  of  Ned  resembles,  even  ver- 
bally, that  of  Falstaff  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  tells 
him  (Henry  IV.  Pt.  i.,  A.  i.,  Sc.  3.)  that  when  he  is 
King  he  shall  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves.  Ned 
says,  in  the  older  play — 

•  HewyV.  ActiiL  Sc.6,  ani  Sa  Old  Plagt,  iL  35?. 
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•  Shall  I  be  Lord  Chief  Justice? 

'  By  Gog's  wounds,  Til  be  the  bravest  Lord  Chief  Justice 
'  That  ever  was  in  England.'— 

The  character  of  Derrick,  the  clown,  runs  through 
the  whole  piece,  and  that  Tarleton  was  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  such  unpromising  materials  affords 
strong  evidence  of  the  original  resources  of  that  extra- 
ordinary  performer. 

The  troublesome  Reign  of  John,  King  of  England, 
is  in  two  parts,  and  bears  the  marks  of  more  than  one 
hand  in  its  composition :  the  first  part,  and  especially 
the  earher  portion  of  it,  is  full  of  rhymes,  while  in  the 
second  part  they  comparatively  seldom  occur,  which 
may  be  said  to  establish  that  the  one  was  written 
nearer  the  date  when  rhyme  was  first  discarded.  The 
blank-verse  of  the  second  part  b  also  a  dedded  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  first  part :  it  is  less 
cumbrous  and  more  varied,  though  still  monotonous 
in  its  cadences.  Malone,  upon  conjecture  only,  attri- 
buted the  old  King  John  to  Greene  or  Peele  *,  and 
some  passages  in  the  second  part  would  do  credit  to 

•  Id  a  noie  on  Act  T.  Sc  7  at  King  John,  Maloiie  cites  ■  cor. 
lespuiidiiig  piusage  Irom  Lutl'i  Domiman,  and  if  hia  leosonicg  were 
fouudeil  on  fact,  we  might  infer  that  Mulaw,  sa  well  u  Greene  uid 
Peele,  waa  concemed  ia  the  productiaa  of  the  old  King  John.  The 
truth,  howerer,  ia  that  Harlow  hod  nothing  Id  do  with  the  authorship 
of  Uul't  Domiaion,  although  it  has  been  invariably  lusigned  fo  him, 
until  in  the  Inst  edition  of  Dodaley'g  Old  Plajs  it  was  iirefiBgnbly 
proved,  that  Morlow  had  been  dead  fire  yean  before  lome  of  the  hirio- 
rical  events  in  Uaf*  JJeminion  occurred.  Fiik  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
ii.  311.  182a. 
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either.  In  the  opening  of  it  is  a  beautiful  simile, 
which  Shakespeare  might  have  used  had  he  not  been 
furnished,  on  the  same  occasion,  with  another  from  the 
abundant  store  of  his  own  fancy :  that  which  he 
employs  has,  perhaps,  more  novelty,  but  assuredly 
less  grace,  and  both  are  equally  appropriate.  Arthur 
has  thrown  himself  from  the  tower,  and  is  found  dead : 
Shakespeare  calls  his  body 

'  An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
'  By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away.' 
The  author  of  the  second  part  of  the  old  King  John 
describes  the  dead  body  as  a 

'  withered  flower, 
'  Who  in  his  life  shin'd  like  the  morning^s  blush, 
'  Cast  oat  of  door.' 
Shakespeare  may  be  stud  to  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
this  piece  beyond  an  unimportant  historical  blunder, 
pointed  out  by  Steerens :  as  to  his  having  '  preserved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  conduct '  of  the  elder  produc- 
tion, both  writers  very  much  followed  the  chroniclers 
of  the  time.  Our  great  dramatist  has  however  dis- 
played, as  usual,  his  superior  skill  in  framing  the  plot, 
and,  with  a  single  omission,  he  has  brought  into  the 
compass  of  his  one  play  the  incidents  that  are  tedi- 
ously extended  through  the  two  parts  of  the  old  King 
John.  That  omission  is  the  plunder  of  the  abbey  of 
Swinstead  by  Falconbridge,  when  he  finds  a  nun 
concealed  in  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot,  and  a  friar 
bidden  in  that  of  the  Abbess. 

The  characters  in  both  performances  are  nearly  the 
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same ;  but  while,  in  the  old  play,  they  are  compara- 
tively only  inBtnimeiits  of  utterance,  Shakespeare 
breathes  a  spirit  of  Ufe  into  his  hbtorical  personages, 
and  they  lire  agmo  in  his  lines.  Shakespeare  may  be 
criticised  for  a  century,  but  after  all  we  shall  only 
arrive  at  this  point — that  we  admire  him  above  all 
cpthers,  because  be  is,  more  than  all  others,  the  poet  oi 
actual  existence. 

The  story  of  Lear  and  his  Daughtera  is  full  of 
moral  impossibilities,  and  Shakespeare's  pl^,  founded 
upon  it,  is  the  triumph  of  sympathy  over  improba- 
Inlity.  Our  feeUngs  are  deeply  interested  from  the 
first  BC^ie  to  the  last ;  yet  the  events,  out  of  wbidi 
those  scenes  arise,  could  scarcely  have  occurred  in  any 
state  of  society.  The  old  <  Chronicle  History  of  King 
LeiT,'  as  it  is  called  on  the  title-page,  was  most  likely 
publidied  in  1594,  when  it  was  entered  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  Stationers'  books*  ;  while  it  is  probable 
that  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  on  the  same  subject,  was 
not  produced  until  1605.  He  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced more  variance  than  usual  in  his  conduct  of  the 
plot,  and  especially  to  have  changed  the  conclusion, 
which,  in  the  old  play,  is  managed  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  with  the  observance  of  that  poetical  justice 
which  Shakespeare  has  been  blamed  by  some  for  dis- 
regarding. In  the  *  Chronicle  History,'  Lear  is 
restored  to  hie  throne,  after  the  defeat  and  exile  of  his 
'  two  wicked  daughters,  while  Cordelia  (so  she  is  there 

*  It  Has  pla^dbj  Beiulcnie's  company,  ag  we  find  bjhis  Diaiy,  oa 
the  6th  April,  1593. 
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named)  and  her  husband,  the  King  of  France,  after 
reposing  awhile  with  the  old  King,  return  to  their  own 
dominions.  Shakespeare  has  given  a  new  interest  to 
his  performance,  by  the  episode  of  Glocester  and  his 
two  sons,  which  contributes  to  enforce  the  same  moral 
lesson.  The  f^thful  Fool  is  likewise  new  to  him ; 
and  it  need  not  be  stated  how  much  that  character 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  awful  scenes  in  which  he  is 
introduced.  The  madness  of  Lear  is  not  to  be  traced 
in  the  old  play;  and  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  language 
of  the  hallad*,  that  it  was  founded  upon  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  upon  it.  The  hint  of  the  part  of 
Kent  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  Perillus  of  the 
'  Chronicle  History;'  but  the  latter  is  a  poor,  spiritless 
lamenter  over  the  injuries  of  Cordelia,  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  play,  instead  of 
contrasting  with  Lear,  he  not  only  partakes  the  suffer- 
ings, but  shares  the  imbecilities  of  the  old  abdicated 
monarch.  In  the  '  Chronicle  History,'  one  of  the 
daughters  sends  a  messenger,  to  murder  her  father  and 
Perillus  in  a  wood ;  and  the  most  affecting  scene  in  the 
piece  is  that  in  which  the  two  old  men  so  plead  for 
their  lives,  that  the  assassin  is  unable  to  perform  the 
duty  he  had  undertaken.  In  the  '  Chronicle  His- 
tory,' the  two  wicked  daughters  are  not  married, 
until  their  husbands  have  been  bribed  by  the  offer  of 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  union  of  Cor- 

*  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Bagwell,  x.  297. 
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della  with  the  King  of  France  is  most  absurdly  con- 
ducted. The  King  of  France,  with  one  of  his  nobles, 
visits  England  as  a  pilgrim,  and  meeting  Cordelia, 
driven  from  her  father's  court,  they  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  on  the  spot,  he  not  knowing  that  she  is  a 
Princess,  nor  she  that  he  is  a  King.  Old  Lear  puts 
on  the  dress  of  a  shipman,  when  be  flies  to  France 
from  Ragan  and  Gonorill,  and  there  is  accidentally  met 
by  Cordelia  and  her  royal  spouse,  who  are  making  a 
journey  to  the  sea-side  in  disguise. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tame  and  mechanical  than  the 
whole  of  the  dialogue  of  the  *  Chronicle  History,' 
which  Malone,  with  great  injustice,  conjectures  to 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  Kyd. 

The  last  of  the  six  old  plays  is  that  to  which 
Shakespeare  was  most  indebted :  all  the  principal 
situations,  and  part  of  the  language  of  his  Taming  of 
Ike  Shrew  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  pleasant  conceited 
History  called  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  a  work  of 
very  considerable  talent,  as  evinced  by  the  conduct  of 
the  plot,  the  nature  of  the  characters,  and  the  versifica- 
tion of  the  dialogue.  It  was  printed  in  loQi;  and  I 
shall  give  the  title  of  this  edition  at  length,  because  it 
was  unknown  to  Malone,  Steevena,  and  the  rest  of  the 
modem  commentators  *  :  —  'A  pleasant   conceited 

*  Pope  seems  to  hare  had  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1594,  hut  after- 
iranls  itvasloat  sight  of  for  about  a  century,  and  haa  only  veryiccently 
been  recoieied.  It  waa  entered  on  the  Slotiouers'  hooka  on  2d  May, 
1594,  and,  no  doubt,  appeared  soon  afteniords.  Steeraus  repiiuted 
&oni  a  copy  dated  1G07,  having  seen  no  eatlier  etUtion. 
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'  Historie  called  The  taming  of  a  Shrew.  As  it  was 
'  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Earle 
'  of  Fembrooke  his  servants.  Frioted  at  Lpiidon  by 
■  Peter  Short,  and  are  to  be  sold  hy  CutUiert  Bur- 
'  tne,  at  Us  shop  at  the  Royall  ExcluDge.  1594.' 
Although  it  is  not  oturaerated  by  Meres,  in  1£>98, 
among  the  plays  Shakespeare  had  then  written,  and 
although  in  Act  iv.  Scene  1,  it  contains  an  alluaon  to 
Heywood's  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  which  was 
not  produced  until  after  1600,  Malone  finally  fixed 
upon  1696  as  the  date  when  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
was  produced.  His  earlier  conjecture  of  1606  seems 
much  more  probable,  and  bia  only  reason  for  changing 
his  mind  was  that  the  versification  resembled  *  the  old 
comedies  antecedent  to  the  time  *  <^  Shak^Kare,  and 
in  this  notion  he  was  cei'tiunly  well-fouoded.  I  am 
however  satisfied,  that  more  than  one  hand  (perhaps 
at  distant  dates)  was  concerned  in  it,  and  that  Shake- 
speare had  littli!  to  do  with  any  of  the  scenes  in  which 
Katherine  and  Petruchio  are  not  engaged.  The 
underplot  much  resembles  the  dramatic  style  of  Wil- 
liam Haughton,  author  of  an  extant  comedy,  called 
Englishmen  for  my  Money,  which  was  produced  prior 
to  1598. 

Hurd  gives  Shakespeare  great  pnuge  for  '  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  moral  design '  of  the  Induction  to  his 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  not  being  aware  that  4he  credit 
due  on  this  account  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  origi- 
nal comedy  of  1S94*.  Shakespeare  has,  indeed,  made 
*  Unless  Wwtcm  be  conect  in  Ha  iMewmt  (Hiii  BugL  Fott,.  ir. 
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very  material  changes,  both  of  persons  and  dialogue ; 
but  the  lesson  enforced  by  the  one  and  by  the  other  is 
the  same.     As  the  copy   of  the  old  Taming  of  a 
Shrew  of  1S94  is  a  great  curiodty  *,  and  as  very  little 
attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  Induction,  na 
it  stands  in  the  original  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  I 
shall  quote  from  it  liieraiim  at  greater  length  than 
usual,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  and  degree  of  our 
great  dramatist^s  <^ligatioD. 
Enter  a  Tapster,  Iieating  out  of  hU  doora  Slie  droanken, 
'  Tapster.  You  whorson  droonken  slave,  you  had  best 
be  gfone, 
'  And  empty  your  droonken  panch  somwhere  else, 
'  For  in  this  house  thou  shalt  not  rest  to  night. 

[Exit  Tapster. 
'  Slie.  Tilly  vally,  by  crisee  Tapster  lie  fese  you  anon, 
'  Fil's  the  toiher  pot,  and  alls  paid  for,  looke  you. 

*  I  doo  drinke  It  of  mine  owne  Instigation  :  Omne  bene. 
'  Heere  Tie  lie  a  while.     Why,  Tapster,  I  say, 

'  Fil's  a  fresh  cushen  heere, 

'  Heigh  ho,  heer'a  good  warme  lying.      [ITefali  asleepe. 
Enter  a  Nobleman  and  his  men  from  hunting. 
'  Lord.  Now  that  the  gloomie  shaddow  of  the  night, 
'  Longing  to  view  Orion's  drisling  lookea, 

*  Leapes  from  th'  antarticke  world  unto  the  skie 

118,)  that  it  was  derived  ftrom  a  collectiDn  of  Talm  b;  Bichird  Ednuclg 
(anttaoT  of  iXmion  and  Pythiat,  »c.)  printed  in  1B70,  which  wu  among 
Hie  boolu  of  Collins  at  Cbicliesler.  No  lucb  etdlwtiau.  ii  now  known 
to  b«  in  enstence. 

•  It  war  bought  hj  that  Teiy  iateUigent  bookaeUer,  Mi.  T.  Kodd,  of 
Newport-street,  out  of  the  Catalogue  of  Longinan  and  Co.  for  Qie  jtax 
1817 ;  and  it  was  iubseqaently  sold  \tf  auctioa  (or  20/.  It  occi^in 
foitjr-iix  (|tiurti>  pag«s  Undca  Ibt  titW. 
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'  And  dims  the  welkin  with  her  pitchie  breath, 

'  And  darkesome  night  oreshades  the  chrislail  heavens, 

'  Heere  breake  we  off  our  huntiny;'  for  to  nig'ht. 

*  Cupple  uppe  the  hounds,  let  us  hie  us  home, 

*  Aod  bid  tlie  huntsman  see  (hem  meated  well, 
'  For  they  have  all  deserv'd  it  well  to  dale. 

'  But  soil,  what  sleepie  fellow  is  this  lies  heere? 

*  Or  is  he  dead,  see  one  what  he  dooth  lacke  ? 

*  Servingman.  My  Lord,  tis  nothing  but  a  drunken 

slee]>e. 
'  His  head  is  too  heavie  for  his  bodie, 

*  And  he  hath  drunke  so  much  that  he  can  go  no  furder. 

*  Lord.  Fie,  how  the  slavish  villaine  stitikes  of  drinke. 
'  Ho,  sirha,  arise!  What !  so  sound  usleepe? 

'  Go  take  him  uppe,  and  beare  him  to  my  house, 
'  And  beare  him  easilie  for  feare  he  wake, 
'  And  in  my  fairest  chamber  make  a  fire, 

*  And  set  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  the  boord, 
'  And  put  my  richest  garmentes  on  his  backe, 
'  Then  set  him  at  the  table  in  a  chaire. 

'  When  that  is  doone,  against  he  shall  awake, 
'  Let  heavenlie  musicke  play  about  him  still. 
'  Go  two  of  you  awaie,  and  beare  him  hence, 
'  And  then  He  tell  you  what  I  have  devised, 
'  But  see  in  any  case  you  wake  him  not, 

[Exeunt  two  with  Stie. 
'  Now  take  my  cloake,  and  give  me  one  of  yours. 

*  Al  fellowes  now,  and  see  you  take  me  so, 

'  For  we  will  waite  upon  this  droonken  man, 
'  To  see  his  conntnance  when  he  dootb  awake, 
'  And  finde  himselfe  clothed  in  such  allire. 
'  With  heavenly  musicke  sounding  in  his  eares, 
'  And  such  a  banquet  set  before  his  eies, 
'  The  fellow  sure  will  thinke  he  is  in  heaven  : 

*  But  we  will  [be]  about  him  when  he  wakes  ; 

*  And  see  you  call  him  Lord  at  everie  word, 
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'  Aud  offer  thou  him  hia  horse  (o  ride  abroad, 
'  And  thou  his  hawkes,  and  houndes  to  hunt  the  deere, 
'  And  I  will  aske  what  sutes  he  meanes  to  weare, 
'  And  what  so  ere  he  saith,  see  you  doo  not  lau^, 
'  But  still  persffade  him  that  he  is  a  Lord. 
Enter  one. 
'  MesM.  And  it  please  your  honour,  your  plajers  be  com, 
'  And  doo  atteod  your  honour's  pleasure  here. 

'  Lord.  The  fittest  ^me  they  could  have  chosen  out. 
'  Bid  one  or  tno  of  them  come  hither  straight} 
'  Now  will  I  fit  my  selfe  accordinglie, 
'  For  they  shall  play  to  him  when  he  awakes. 

Enter  two  of  the  players  with  pades  at  their  hacks, 
and  a  hoy. 
'  Now,  sirs,  what  store  of  plaies  have  you  ? 

<  San.\_der\  Marrie,  my  lord,  you  maie  have  aTragicalJ, 
'  Or  a  commoditie,  or  what  you  will. 
'  The  other,  A  Comedie  thou  shouldst  say :   eouhs, 

thout  shame  us  all. 
'  Lori^.  And  what's  tlie  name  of  your  Comedie  ? 
'  Son.  Marrie,  my  lord,  'tis  calde  The  taming  of  a 
shrew. 
'  "I^s  a  good  lesson  for  us,  tny  lord,  for  us  yt  are  married 

'  Lord:  'Hie  taming  of  a  shrew,  that's  excellent  sure. 
*  Go  see  that  you  make  you  readie  striught, 
'  For  you  must  play  before  a  lord  to-night. 
'  Say  you  are  his  men  and  I  your  fellow, 
'  Hee's  something  foolish,  but  what  so  ere  he  saies, 
'  See  that  you  be  not  dasht  out  of  countenance.* 
The  reprint  made  by  Steevena,  in  1779i  from  the 
edition  of  the  old  Turning  of  a  Shrew,  (mentioned  by 
Sir  J,  Harington  in  1596  •,)  will  enable  the  reader  to 

*  In  Ikis  Melamorpliotu  of  Ajax  printed  ia  thai  year. 
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judge  how  far  Shakespeare,  and,  as  I  suppose,  his  coad- 
jutor, were  aided  by  the  previous  dnuna;  and  as  the 
resemblance  runs  through  the  whole  performance,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  point  out  particular  instances. 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  deficient  in  the 
conclnsion,  for  we  there  hear  nothing  of  Sly  after  the 
play  is  ended.  In  the  (dd  piece  of  1594,  he  is  agiun 
borne  to  the  door  of  the  ale-house,  and  there  left 
asleep :  it  is  related  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Then  enter  two  bearing  of  Stie  i it  kuowneappardl,  and 

leaves  him  where  they  found  Mm,  and  then  goes 
out:  then  enter  the  Tapster. 
'  Tapster.  Now  that  the  darkesome  night  is  overpast, 
'  And  dawning  day  appeares  Id  crista)!  skie, 
'  Now  must  I  haste  abroade :  but  soft,  who's  this  ? 
'  What,  She,  O  wondrous !  hath  he  laine  faeere  bJI  night? 
'  rie  wake  him  :  I  thinke  hee's  starred  by  this, 
'  But  that  his  belly  was  so  stufit  with  ale. 

*  What  now,  Slie,  awake  for  shame! 

'  Slie.  Sim,  gives  some  more  wine:  what  all  the 
'  Players  gone :  am  not  I  a  Iiord  ? 
'  Tapiler.  A  Lord,  with  a  mumn;  come,  art  thou 

drunken  still  ? 
'  Slie.  Who's  this  ?  Tapster,  O  Lord  sirha,  I  have  had 
'  the  bravest  dreame  to<iiight,  that  ever  thou  heardest  in  alt 
'  thy  life. 

'  Tapster.  I,  mary,  but  you  had  best  get  you  home, 
'  For  your  wife  will  course  you  for  dreaming;  heeie  to- 
night. 
<  Slie,  Wil  she  ?  I  know  now  how  to  tame  a  shrew ; 
'  I  dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night  till  now, 
'  And  thou  hast  vrakt  me  out  of  the  best  dreame 
'  That  ever  I  had  in  all  my  life :  but  He  to  my 
'  Wife  presently,  and  tame  her  too,  and  if  she  anger  me. 
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'  TapiUr.  Nay,  tarry,  Slie,  for  lie  go  home  with  thee, 
'  Aod  heare  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to-night. 

'  [Examt  omne*.' 
The  Tariations  between  the  copies  of  1594  and  1607 
are  not  material,  the  latter  being  a  reprint  from  the 
former ;  unless,  as  Heed  asserts,  there  was  an  interme- 
diate edition  in  1596  *.  One  circumstance  has  not  been 
temarked  by  the  commentators,  viz.,  that  the  scene  of 
the  old  Tamim)  of  a  Shrew  is  laid  in  Athens,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  characters  are  a  mixture  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  English,  and  Scotch.  Shakespeare 
transferred  it  to  Fadua,  and  altered  the  dramatwper- 
sontE,  observing  in  this  particular,  and  some  others, 
m<»e  dramatic  propriety. 


*  Halone's  Shakespwre  b;  BonreD,  it 
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PREDECESSORS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Amtebtob  to  the  year  1593,  when  it  has  been  aBSumed 
that  Shakespeare  first  began  to  attract  notice  as  a  dra- 
matic poet,  we  have  seen  that  the  following  five 
theatres  were  certainly  open : — the  Blackfriars,  the 
Whitefriars,  the  Rose  on  the  Bankside^  a  playhouse 
at  Newington  Butts,  and  Paris  Garden,  where  plays 
were  occasionally  performed.  Besides  these,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Hope  was  also  in  use  at  this  period,  and 
the  school-room  at  St.  Paul's  had  been  early  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  acting  plays :  the  employment  of 
inn-yards  also,  as  temporary  places  of  exhibition,  had. 
not  been  entirely  discontinued.  It  is  not  pos^ble, 
perhaps,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  notion 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  companies  at  any  one 
time  playing  in  London  and  its  vicinity :  the  writer  of 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  quoted  under  the 
date  of  1686  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  mentions 
the  players  of  the  Queen,  of  Lord  Leicester,  of  Lord 
Oxford,  Lord  Noltingham,  '  and  divers  others,'  then 
performing ;  and  in  the  whole  he  states  that  there  were 
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not  less  than  two  hundred  players  in  and  near  the 
metropolis.  Allowing  for  puritanical  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  supposing  the  number 
to  be  only  about  one  hundred,  each  company  at  that 
date  could  scarcely  exceed  ten  or  twelve  persons,  and 
this  calculation  would  give  about  ten  companies  per- 
ibrming  in  London  and  its  vicinity  in  158f>. 

Philip  Henslowe's  manuscript  Diary  commences 
about  five  years  afterwards,  and  two  years  before 
Shakespeare  became  an  author  of  '  mark  and  like- 
lihood.' His  business,  judging  from  his  own  accounts, 
seems  originally  to  have  been  that  of  a  sort  of  pawn- 
broker, who  advanced  money  upon  various  kinds  of 
property,  but  especially  upon  wearing  apparel.  The 
players  often  pledged  their  dresses  with  him,  and  after- 
wards hired  them  when  they  were  wanted:  this  pro- 
bably was  the  commencement  of  Henslowe's  connection 
with  plays  and  theatres.  Various  companies  in  this 
manner  mig^t  become  his  debtors,  and  he  ultimately 
possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties 
of  the  playhouses  with  which  he  was  concerned.  In 
1591,  he  either  extensively  repaired  or  built  the 
Rose' on  the  Bankside}  and  on  the  19th  of  February, 
in  that  year,  he  began  to  register  his  proportion  of  the 
receipts.  The  house  was  then  in  the  occupaUon  of 
Lord  Strange's  players.  On  the  27tb  of  December, 
1599,  he  was  connected  in  the  same  way  with  Lord 
Sussex's  players,  who,  in  April  following,  joined  the 
Queen's  players ;  but  the  union  appears  to  have  been 
of  very  short  duration,  and  after  April,  1593,  Hen- 
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aiowe'a  c(»ceni  with  Lord  Strange**,  Lord  Sussex's, 
and  the  Queen's  players  seems  to  have  ceased  entirdy. 
His  interest  in  Uie  receipts  by  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham's  (Lord  Adniiial)  players  must  have  commen- 
ced in  May,  1594 ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  he  was 
engaged  at  all  panuanently  wiUi  any  oUier  assouatian 
of  actors  until  James  I .  had  been  for  some  time  oa  the, 
Uirone.  In  his  Diary  or  account-book  (still  {wesared 
in  Dulwich  College),  he  has  merely  written  the  naott 
of  the  play,  and  the  amount  of  the  '  takings '  at  the 
doors  he  was  entitled  to  recdve  from  February,  1S91> 
to  Decoaber,  1^97 ;  and  we  can  only  ascertain  the 
poets  who  contributed  thax  productions  in  that  in- 
terval, by  such  of  thdr  works  as  have  been  printed  and 
have  come  down  to  us,  or  regarding  which  diere  exists 
any  extraneous  int^igence. 

It  is  probable  that  prior  to  the  year  IBQH,  or  lfi9S, 
the  copy-rigfat  of  plays  was  little  understood  and  less  re- 
ct^ised ;  and  that  various  ccHnpanies  were  perfcvming 
the  same  dramas  at  the  same  time,  although  perhaps 
they  had  been  bought  by  one  company  foe  its  sde  use. 
The  Mily  security  against  invauons  of  the  kind  seems 
to  have  been  the  non-publication  of  plays,  which  will 
account  for  the  few  that  have  reached  us,  compared 
with  the  vast  number  known  to  have  been  written :  it 
will  account  also  for  the  imperfect  state  of  many  <^ 
them,  especially  of  those  of  the  eiu-liest  dates.  A 
pc^ular  play,  written  for  one  company,  and  perhaps 
acted  by  that  company  as  it  was  written,  might  be 
surreptitiously  obtaiued  by  another,  having  been  at 
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best  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  original 
peiformers:  from  the  second  company  It  miglit  be 
.  procured  by  a  third,  and  after  a  succesaJon  (d  changes, 
con-uptions,  and  omissions,  it  laight  find  its  way  at 
last  to  the  press.  I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  such  favourite  authors  as  Robert  Greene,  Chris- 
topher Marlow,  Thomas  Lodge,  George  Peele,  Tho- 
mas Kyd,  and  some  few  others,  furnished  dramatic 
entertainittents  not  for  one  company  only,  but  for  most 
of  the  associations  of  actors  in  the  metropdis  prior 
to  159S;  and  when  we  find  eariy  in  Henslowe^s  Diary 
an  entry  of  Tatnfmrlaine,  played  by  Lord  gtrange's 
actors,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  exhibited  also  by 
the  Queen's,  Lord  Nottingham's,  Lcff^d  Oxford's,  or 
any  other  company  that  could  contrive  to  get  up  some- 
thing like  the  original  performance.  The  extremely 
popular  play  by  Christopher  Marlow,  just  named,  is 
an  instance  exactly  in  point.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
I»inted  copy  in  1690,  we  are  told  that  it  was  played 
by  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  yet  Henslowe 
five  times  mentions  its  performance  by  the  servants  of 
Lwd  Strange  prior  to  April,  169S. 

At  a  subsequent  date,  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
distent,  and  after  December,  1697.  when  Henslowe 
began  to  insert  the  names  of  authors,  as  well  as  the 
titles  of  plays,  we  find  few  notices  (^  pieces  which 
appear  distinctly  to  have  been  employed  by  other  com- 
panies than  that  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Admiral.     This  drcumstance  enables  us  to  judge,  in 
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Botne  degree,  how  many  plays  were  written  for  and  pro- 
duced by  a  single  company  from  1597  to  1603.  As  we 
know,  that  besides  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  of 
whom  Shakespeare  was  one,  there  were  various  other 
bodies  of  performers,  who,  perhaps,  brought  out  plays 
with  equal  rapidity,  a  tiotion  may  be  formed  of  the 
vast  number  of  dramatic  productions  that  have  been 
lost.  It  is  capable  of  proof,  that  some  of  the  more 
popular  poets  in  the  pay  of  Henslowe,  and  whose 
names  are  frequently  registered  by  him  in  his  Diary, 
were  also  engaged  by  other  companies  to  write  plays 
for  them.  Regarding  those  other  companies  we  have 
no  information  beyond  that  which  is  furnished  by  a 
comparatively  few  printed  productions;  and  if  the 
chief  manager  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres 
kept  an  account  book  at  all  similar  to  that  of  Hen- 
slowe, it  will  be  apparent,  from  the  Diary  of  the  latter, 
of  what  a  source  of  information  we  are  deprived  by 
its  loss.  Henslowe'g  MS.  is  by  far  the  most  curious 
existing  record  connected  with  the  stage. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  Malone  for  several  yevs, 
and  he  made  numerous  quotations  from  it,  which  are 
printed  as  '  Additions '  to  his  '  History  of  the  Stage.' 
It  is  fortunate  that  he  thus  put  them  in  a  permanent 
shape,  for  not  a  few  are  now  missing  in  the  original : 
it  is  obvious  that  in  its  passage  from  hand  to  hand, 
while  in  Malone's  charge,  it  underwent  melancholy 
mutilations,  and  the  autography  of  many  of  the  old 
dramatic  poets  with  whom  Henslowe  was  connected. 
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and  other  int^'esting  parts  of  the  volume,  have  been 
cut  away  *.  I  am  happy  to  addj  however,  that  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  Dulwich  College  are  now 
fully  sensible  of  the  worth  of  this  authentic  relic,  and 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  deprived  hereafter  of  such 
information  as  it  yet  contains. 

I  have  several  times  carefully  gone  over  the  whole 
of  the  remnant  of  this  singular  record,  and  I  am  thus 
.enabled  to  state,  that  in  the  quotations  Malone  fur- 

•  The  MS.  itself  aflbids-  abundant  eTiilence  of  thii  nefarious  con- 
duct, by  vhomareT  it  may  have  beeu  committed.  Not  very  long  since 
1  bought  at  Ml  auetiiw  a.  yolume  of  old  plays,  in  the  c«ali«  of  which, 
and  used  as  aa  index  to  keep  a  place,  I  found  what  I  haTe  no  doul>t 

OQce  formed  piut  of  Heoslowe'i  Diary.  It  ii  ui  original  entry  by  Ed- 
ward Alleyn,  the  husljaad  of  the  step- daughter  of  Henalowe,  of  the 
engagement  of  a  perfonnH-  (prohably  an  inferior  hireling  who  nerer 
reached  emineoce,  as  we  bear  of  him  no  where  else)  of  the  Dame  of 
William  Kendall,  at  ten  shillings  a-neek  in  Loudon  and  five  shillings 
a-week  in  the  country.    It  runs  precisely  as  follows ; — 

'Mdy'  this  8th  of  December,  1597,  my  father,  philyp  hinahlow, 
'  hiered  as  A.  Covenaunt  servant  wiUyam  Kendall  for  ij  years  after  The 
'  statute  of  Winchester  wilh  ij  single  penc  A[Qd]  to  geve  hym  fur  his 
'  eayd  servis  eveii  week  of  his  playing  in  londOD  xi  and  in  y*  Cuntrie 
'  vt :  Coi  the  w"^  he  covenaunta  for  the  space  of  those  ij  years  To  be 
'  reilye  att  all  Tymes  to  piay  in  the  howse  of  the  sayd  philyp  aud  in 
'  DO  other  dilring  the  sayd  Teime. 
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□i^ed  from  it,  he  committed  various  errors  and  omis- 
sions, some  at  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  preceding 
parts  of  thia  worit.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  insert 
here  the  information  thus  supplied  relative  to  our  old 
drama  and  dramatists,  as  such  a  course  would  occasion 
useless  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  noticed ; 
but  I  shall  take  tins  opportunity  of  correcting  some 
prominent  mistakes,  and  of  adding  points  that  escaped 
Malone's  observation.  I  shall  advert  to  them  with 
reference  to  the  different  authors  to  whjcb  the  entries 
in  Henslowe's  Diary  apply* 

Henry  Chettle  was  concerned  in  writing  The  Famous 
Wars  of  Henry  the  first  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
well  as  Michael  Drayton  and  Thomas  Dekker,  to 
whom  Malone  assigns  it.  This  fact  appears  by  an 
entry  of  maaej  recdved  by  Cbettle,  (Hi  account  d  his 
jmnt  authorship,  which  is  subscribed 


c/"^ 


c^4^ 


The  ascertained  date  is  March,  1598 ;  and  by  8  dif- 
ferent item  it  appears,  that  when  the  play  was  read 
before  the  company,  *  at  the  Sun  in  New  Fish-street,' 
Henslowe  lent  them  five  shillings  to  be  spent  in 
refreshments.  It  was  not  an  unusual  practice  to  treat 
the  actors  on  such  occasions,  and  in  one  instance  Hen- 
slowe put  down  no  less  than  thirty  shillings  towards  the 
reckoning.  ?%e  FartMyix  WarsofHenrij  the  First  vias 
doubtless  a  different  play  to  Harey  the  firste,  hife  and 
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Death,  entered  as  performed  on  the  26th  of  May,  1597, 
which  MaltHie  misread  as  Harry  the  fiflhe,  and,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  was  puzzled  by  his  own  misread- 
ing *,  Malone  omitted  all  notice  of  Chettle's  Womaa'a 
Tragedy,  under  date  ot  June,  1598,  and  for  which  five 
shillings  w6re  paid  to  a  painter  '  for  a  picture,'  per- 
haps scHoe  portrait  introduced  into  it.  Troy'i  Revenge, 
by  Chettle,  Malcxie  calls  Mneas'  Revenge,  and  couples 
it  with  The  Tragedy  of  Polypheme,  withwhicji  it  had 
DO  conoectioa.  The  payment  of  twenty  shillings  to 
Chetde  for  Polefemoe  is  separatdy  entered.  He  also 
joined  with  Henry  Porter,  in  an  historical  play,  called 
ITte  Spencera,  in  March,  1598 ;  but  M^ne  deprives 
Chettle  of  hu  share.  When  Malone  tells  us  that '  the 
second  part  of  Thomas  Strowde '  was  most  likely  the 
second  part  c^  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Oreea, 
by  John  Day  and  Chettle,  he  is  probably  wrong,  as 
tbere  is  a  distinct  entry  by  Henslowe  of  *  the  second 
part  of  The  Blind  Beggar.''  Chettle  was  concerned,  in 
August,  1601,  in  '  mending'  the  |Jay  of  _  Friar  Rusk, 
or  the  Proud  ffoman  of  Antwerp,  and  received  ten 
shillings  for  his  improvements.  The  Jane  Shore, 
assigned  to  Chettle  and  Day  in  January,  1601-S,  was 
only  a  revival  of  an  older  play,  as  Henslowe  then  gave 
forty  shillings  to  those  poets,  in  order  that  •  the  booke 
of  Shoare'  might  be  '  now  newly  written  for  the  Earl 
of  Worcester's  players.'  It  appears  by  an  entry  of  £9, 
to  buy  'a  coat  and  other  things '  for  Will  Sommers, 
that  Thomas  Downton,  or  Dowton,  was  the  actor 
*  MaJone'B  ^ukespean  b;  Boawell,  iii.  307. 
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of  tbe  fool  in  *  the  second  part  of  Cardinal  WoUey* 
by  Chettle.  In  September,  1602,  Chettle  was  engaged 
upon  a  play>  called  Mortimer,  which  Malone  does  not 
mention. 

Chettle  was  not  the  sole  author  concerned  in  the 
hiBtorical  play  of  Cardinal  fFolsey,  under  date  of  12th 
August,  1601,  although  Malone  ^ves  it  to  him  alone: 
he  had  three  coadjutors,  viz.,  Anthony  Munday, 
Michael  Drayton,  and  Wentworth  Smith.  At  this 
time  Munday  must  have  been  a  poet  of  considerable 
experience,  and  in  1598  he  had  been  called  by  Francis 
Meres  the  '  best  plotter: '  he  perhaps  was  sliilful  in 
sketching  out  the  course  and  progress  of  the  scenes, 
which  were  afterwards  undertaken  by  different  drama- 
tists. That  he  was  concerned  in  Cardinal  IFolsey,  we 
have  under  his  own  hand,  as  he  signs,  as  follows,  a 
receipt  for  money  on  account  of  it : 

Malone,  without  hesitation,  ^ves  to  Munday  the  play 
called  by  Henslowe  The  Widow's  Charm,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  The  Puritan,  or  the  fVidaw  of  fVatling 
Street,  under  a  different  title :  tlie  only  entry  regard- 
ing it  runs  thus,  which,  in  fact,  merely  ascertains  the 
Christian  name  of  the  writer : — '  Unto  Antony,  the 
'  poyete  [poet]  in  earnest  of  a  comody  called  the 
.'  Widowes  Charme,  10s,'  Antony  Wadeson  was  also 
a  writer  for  Henslo«e's  company,  and  he  may  have 
been  the  person  here  intended. 
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In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Lodge  in  his  Defence  of  Plays,  (if  we  may  so 
call  his  title-less  production  in  vindication  of  dramatic 
amusements,)  it  has  been  stated  that  Robert  Wilson, 
as  early  as  3580,  was  author  of  a  dramatic  performance 
on  the  subject  of  the  life  of  Catiline.  A  history, 
named  by  Henslowe  Calalih's  Conspiracies  is  entered 
by  him  with  the  date  of  August,  1598,  and  it  is  there 
attributed  to  Wilson  and  Chettle.  The  probability 
is,  that  at  this  time,  Wilson  (who  must  have  been  senior 
to  his  coadjutor)  and  Chettle  had  employed  themselves 
in  reviving  a  play,  then  nearly  twenty  years  old. 

The  earliest  item  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  which  con- 
tains the  distinguished  name  of  Michael  Drayton,  is 
dated  December,  1597,  in  connection  with  a  piece 
called  Mother  Redcap,  upon  which  he  and  Anthony 
Munday  were  employed.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  another  item,  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Drayton,  relating  to'  the  play  of  William  Longswoid.' 
'  I  received  forty  shillings  of  Mr.  Phillip  Hinalowe 
'  in  part  of  3'  for  the  playe  of  Willm,  Longsword, 
'  to  be  deliv^  psent  w"*  3  or  three  dayes :  the  xx*  of 
'  feverary  1598. 


According  to  Malone,  the  earliest  notice  by  Henslowe 
of  tliis  production  is  dated  six  montlis  afterwords. 
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Id  the '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  under  thedat«iif  1697, 
are  quoted  several  novel  particulars  regarding  Thomas 
Nash's  comedy  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  HeasloWf 
catapmj  restrained  from  perfonrring.  la  January, 
1697,  the  Diary  contains  a  notice  of  a  production 
with  the  title  of  Dido  and  ^neas,  without  any  infor- 
mation as  to  its  author  or  authors.  It  was  most 
likely  a  revival,  under  the  Enperintendence  of  Nash, 
and  with  his  alterations,  of  the  tragedy  of  Dido  Queen 
of  Carthage,  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Marlow  anterior  to  1693,  and  which  wad  published  in 
1094.  Henslowe's  Diary  supplies  the  very  day  t^its 
performance  as  represented  by  his  company : — *  Lent 

*  unto  the  company  when  they  iyrst  playde  Dido,  at 

*  nyght,  the  some  of  30^.,  which  wasse  the  8  of  Jene- 

*  wary  1697.' — The  meaning  is,  not  that  Dido  was 
played  at  night,  but  that  at  night  aflCer  its  perform- 
aaix,  on  its  revival  in  1697,  he  lent  the  company  80s., 
which  most  likely  was  spent  on  a  supper  at  a  tavern. 
On  the  3d  January  we  find  the  following  entry 
regarding  preparations  for  the  performance: — '  Layd 

*  owt  for  copper  lace  for  the  littel  boye,  and  for  a  vale 

*  for  the  boye  ageanste  the  play  of  Dido  and  Eneia,' 

George  Chapman  was  the  author  of  a  piece  which 
Henglowe  terms  •  a  Pastoral  Tragedy,'  under  date  of 
July,  1699,  and  of  which  Malone  takes  no  notice. 
Two  other  novel  facts  regarding  this  excellent  old 
poet  of  some  importance  are  also  to  be  gathered  from 
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the  old  Manager's  acooonts ;  viz.,  that  faia  comedy  of 
jfU  Foolt  (printed  in  1606)  was  written  prior  to  July, 
1599,  and  that  either  one  or  both  of  his  plays  of  ByrmCt 
ConspirtKy  and  Byron'a  Tragtdy  (first  published  in 
1608)  were  in  being  in  160S.  The  first  is  ntentioned 
in  an  entry  c^  much  partici^arity,  whidi  runs  thus. 
'  Lent  nnto  Thomas  Dowtoo  [or  Downton},  the  8  of 
'  July,  1599,  to  paye  Mr.  Chapman  in  full  paymoit 
«  for  his  hooke  called  The  World  Rmne*  on  Whfelea^ 
*  and  not  All  Foolet^  hut  The  Foole,  aO>.*  The  Fool 
is  a  piece  not  hitherto  included  in  any  list  of  Chap- 
msn^s  dramaUc  works;  and  AU  Foola  would  not  hare 
been  mentioned  as  distinguished  from  it,  if  it  had  not 
then  been  known :  Chapman  must  have  made  some  ad- 
ditions, in  1599,  to  hia  World  ntna  on  Wheels,  for  it 
appears  that  it  was  first  acted  a  year  and  a  half  brfore, 
viz.,  in  January,  1597-  Byron't  Conspiracy,  ot  Tra- 
gedy, is  designated  by  Henslowe  as  Byron,  and 
somedmes  as  Burone  and  Birowme,  in  November, 
160S.  Chapman  signed  his  rempts  of  money  in  the 
following  manner. 


No  particulars  of  Henry  Porter  are  known  beyond 
those  which  Henslowe  furnishes:  he  was  [Hrobably 
sot  en  actor,  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  list  of 
performers.  Among  other  pieces  he  wrote  two  parts 
of  The  two  angry  Women  of  Abingdon,  for  although 
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Henslowe  only  speaks  of  the  second  part>  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  part  was  twice  pnnted  in  ld99i 
both  editions  (for  they  are  distinct  impres^ona)  being 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  followed  them,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1698,  by  The  tioo  Merry  Women  of  Abingdon, 
which  was  perhaps  designed  by  the  author  as  a  third 
part  of  the  same  subject;  and  having  made  them 
*  angry '  in  the  two  first  parts,  he  reconciled  them  in 
the  last.  Malone  misdates,  as  of  1590,  an  engage- 
ment by  Porter  to  let  Henslowe  have  all  his  produc- 
Uons:  the  correct  date  is  February  8th,  1599.  In 
April,  1599,  Porter  forfeited  to  Henslowe  a  bond 
ID  10/.  penalty,  that  he  would  repay  9i5s.  which  he 
owed  him  on  a  certain  day.  Porter  was,  therefore, 
in  all  probabiUty  as  poor  as  most  of  the  fraternity 
of  playwrights. 

Thomas  Dekker,  in  partnership  with  William 
Haughton  and  John  Say,  was  author  of  The  Spanish 
Moot's  Tragedy,  which  Malone,  by  a  strange  error, 
calls  The  Spanish  Morris,  but  he  gives  the  right  datei 
January,  1599-1600,  The  mistake  was  more  important 
than  it  may  appear  at  6rst  sight,  as  The  Spanish  Moor't 
Tragedy  was  most  likely  the  production  caUed  Lust's 
Dominion,  not  priuted  until  1657,  and  falsely  attri- 
buted to  Marlow.  A  Spanish  Moor  is  the  hero  of  it, 
and  the  date  in  Henslowe,  of  January,  1599-1600, 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  tract  upon  which  some  of 
the  scenes  are  even  verbally  founded  *.   That  Marlow, 

•  Sue  Dalilej/'i  Old  Hnyi,  ii.  311,  lost  etUtbn. 
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who  was  killed  in  1593,  and  could  not,  therefore,  he 
the  author  of  it,  requires  no  farther  proof. 

The  following  are  fac-similes  of  the  signatures  of 
Dekker  and  of  his  two  coadjutors. 

r-- — -j^      J-j-  ai<Y  M^"''^  ■ 
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Malone  gjves  to  H.  Chettle  a  scriptural  play  on  the 
subject  of /ep^a  ;  butit  is  very  clear,  from  Henslowe's 
book,  that  it  was  partly  written  by  Dekker,  who  re- 
ceived 6/.  for  it.  Dekker  was  likewise  the  author  of  The 
first  InfToducHon  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Fraitce,  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  precede  three  other 
plays,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Drayton,  relative  to 
the  civil  wars  in  France.  Malone  notices  the  three 
last,  but  not  the  introductory  piece  by  Dekker,  in 
which,  according  to  Henslowe,  he  had  no  coadjutor. 

We  may  conclude  with  tolerable  safety,  that  this 
author's  Medidne/or  a  Curst  Wife,  with  the  date  of 
August,  160S,  was  a  revival  of  the  old  Taming  of 

Vol..  Ill,  U 
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a  Shrew,  which  bad  belonged  to  Lord  Pembroke's 
players,  and  to  which  Shakespeare  had  been  indebted. 
It  never  seems  to  have  struck  Malone,  that  the  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  period  when  some  (^  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  brought  out  might  be  aided  by  the 
dates,  vhen  other  poets  produced  revivals  of  Uie  old 
subjects  to  which  our  great  dramatist  also  resorted. 
This  and  other  circumstances  tend  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  acted  about  1603. 

In  the  years  1593  and  15941,  Henslowe  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players,  of  whom 
Shakespeare  was  one,  bub  his  name  does  not  occur 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Diary.  One 
observation,  however,  founded  upon  it  ou^t  to  be 
made  with  rrference  to  the  productions  of  our  great 
dramatist, — that  Henslowe  enters  within  the  years 
1593  and  1594i  at  least  six  of  the  old  plays  of  which 
Shakespeare  is  supposed,  more  or  leas,  to  have 
availed  himself,  viz.,  Tilua  Andrimicut,  King  £,ear, 
Hamlet,  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Ccesar,  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.  If  Shakespeare  had  been  a  writer  of  any 
considerable  celerity  even  in  159^  it  is  singular 
that  we  ^ould  find  no  trace  of  bim  in  Henslowe's 
papers.  It  suppcots  the  inference  that  he  did  not 
obtain  distinction  until  after  the  Lord  Chambec- 
l^'s  players  separated  from  those  actiug  under  the 
name  of  the  Eari  of  Nottingham,  Lord  Admiral.  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  a  fao-simile  of 
the  ognature  of  Wentworth  Smitb>  whose  initio 
correspond  with  those  of.  Sbakespew^,  an^  .wbo  il: 
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supposed  lo  have  been  the  real  author  of  more  than 
ooe  piece  attributed  to  Mm. 


c^./y^- 


His  name  first  occurs  in  Hendowe's  Diary  as  an 
author  in  December,  1599,  when,  in  partnership  with 
John  Day,  he  wrote  '  The  Italian  Tragedy  of~~—^ 
so  entered  by  the  old  manager,  because  he  did  not 
know  the  rest  of  the  title,  and  which  Malone  calls 
merely  Thx  Italian  Tragedy.  He  had  also  a  hand  in 
The  Six  Yeomen  of  ihe  West,  his  coadjutors  being 
William  Haughton,  John  Day*  and  Richard  Hath- 
waye,  the  last  an  important  name,  when  we  recollect 
tbat  Shakespeare  married  Ann  Hathvraye,  although  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  baa  been  made,  or 
could  be  made  with  success,  to  connect  Richard  and 
Ann  Hatbwaye  by  ties  of  relationship.  Malone  de- 
prived H^waye  of  bis  share  in  The  Six  Yeomen  of 
the  West,  which  is  elsewhere  called  by  Henslowe 
The  Six  Clothiers  of  the  West,  although  Malone 
erroneously  represents  them  as  distinct  performances: 
Hatbwaye  signs  entri^  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  in  which 
he  is  concerned,  in  the  following  manner;— 

The  Six  Yeomen  of  the  West  was  doubtless  founded 
uptm  T.  DeUmey's  tract  entitled  '  Thomas  of  Read- 
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ing,  or  the  six  worthy  Yeomen  of  the  West  *.'  1 
believe  no  earlier  edition  is  now  known  of  it  than  that 
of  1612,  although  it  is  mentioned  by  William  Kemp, 
the  actor,  in  his  Nine  Days  Wonder,  1600,  where  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  Morris  wluch  he  danced  from 
London  to  Norwich, 

•  I  hsTB  recently  teeovered  a  curitnu  little  toIoiih  bj  Thomas  Delo- 
ney,  coneisting  of  a  coUectian  of  ballads  and  poems  under  the  title  of 
'Strange  Hiitoties;  or  Songea  and  Soneta  of  Kings,  Princes,  Dukes, 
'  Lordes,  Ladyes,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen.  Very  pleasant  either  to 
'  be  read  ot  songe,  nod  a  most  excellent  wamiug  tot  all  estates.  Im- 
'  printed  at  London  for  W.  Barley,  &C.,  1G07, 12mo.'  Kitson  notieea  an 
edition  in  1612  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  which  was  the  only  copy 
known.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a  list  of  the  ballads  it  contain^ 
with  thdr  tunes,  some  of  which  are  remarkable,  especially  that  of 
'  Come  hve  with  me  and  be  my  love,'  which  shows  how  conunon  that 
poem,  impoted  to  Shakespeare  or  Mailov,  was  at  the  time.  I.  The 
KeDtiah-men  with  long-tails,  to  the  tone  of '  Eogero ; '  2.  Salomon's 
Good  Housewife,  to  no  tune;  3.  The  drowning  of  the  Children  of 
Henry  the  First,  to  the  tune  of  'the  Lady's  Daughter;'  '4.  Tina 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  Calamity,  to  the  tune  of  <  Qneen  Dido ; '  5. 
Uenry  II.  downing  bis  son  King',  to  the  tune  of  'Wigmore'a  Gal- 
liard  i '  6.  The  imprlBonment  of  Queen  Elinor,  fo  the  tune  of  '  Coma 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love ; '  7.  The  Death  of  King  John,  to  th« 
tune  of 'Fortune;'  B.  The  Imprisonment  of  Edward  IJ.,  to  the  tune  of 
'WhoHsttoleadaSoldier'aUre;'  9,  The  murdering  of  Edward  11, 
to  the  tune  of  '  How  can  the  tree '  [possibly  this  tune  is  the  song  in 
Sir  C/gomon  and  Clamydet,  before  quoted]  ;  10.  The  banishment 
of  Lord  Matravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gumey,  to  the  tune  of  '  Light  of 
Love;'  11.  The  winning  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  the  tune  of 'the  King's 
going  to  the  Far'  [liament]  ;  12.  The  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  to  the 
tune  of  '  The  Miller  would  a  wooing  ride;'  13.  Fair  Rosamonel,  to  the 
tune  of '  Flying  fame.'  It  seems  originally  to  hare  been  intended  that 
the  volume  should  end  with  '  a  speech  between  cortiuoe  Ladyes,  being 
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la  the  dedication  to  his  DemVs  Law  Case,  John 
Webster  claims  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  play, 
which  he  calls  The  Guise  *,  not  now  known,  but 
plausibly  supposed  to  have  related  to  the  slaughter  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  on  which  Marlow  bad  written  a 
tragedy  with  the  title  of  the  Massacre  at  Paris.  In 
HenBlowe''s  IKary  is  the  following  item,  '  Lent  unto 

•  W".  Jube  the  3  Nov.,  1601,  to  bye  sUmell  cloatli  for 

*  a  cloek,  for  the  Gwise  SI.,'  and  the  name  of  Web- 
ster was  interlined  io  different  ink.  It  however  suffi- 
<uently  connects  Webster  with  the  performance,  which 
we  may  conjecture  was  a  new  version  of  Marlow's 
tragedy,  as  in  another  place  Webster's  Guise  is 
actually  called  The  Masaker  of  France,  a  title  vhich 

sbepheoids  on  SaJUburie  plune,'  but  some  minor  poemi,  with  the  inU 
tials  T.  B.  and  A.  C,  sie  added,  t>endeB  otlien,  that  have  no  ugna- 
tuiGB :  unong  the  latter  ia  '  a  new  Dittie  in  FrayBa  of  Money,  to  a  new 
time  called  the  King's  Jigge,'  foUowed  by  eome  epigiama.  Tho 
whole  is  closed  by  sentences  'set  upon  conduits  in  London  agaiostthe 
'  day  that  King  James  came  through  the  Citie  at  his  first  commiug  to 
'  the  Crowne.'    The  foUowbg  are  among  them— 

'  Life  ia  a  drop,  a  sparbe,  a  span, 

'  A  buhble :  yet  how  pioude  is  man. 

'  Life  is  a  debt,  nhidi  at  that  day, 
'  The  poorest  hath  enough  to  pay. 
■  Tiat  world's  a  stag^  wbeieon  to-day, 
'  Kinge  aud  meane  men  parti  do  play ; 
'  To-niorrow  others  take  their  roomes, 
'  While  tliey  do  fill  up  grayes  and  toomea.' 
Dr.  Ferry  (Beliques,  ii.,  160,  edit  1812)  informs  us  that  'Fair 
Bosimiond'  was  first  printed  liy  Delooey,  in  1612  ;  but  the  pieceding 
list  of  ballads  shows  Itiol  tbia  statement  is  mislakeD. 

•  Sto  fVebslcr't  ffarii,  by  the  Her.  A.  Dyce,  I.  xiv. 
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no  doubt  it  also  bcAv.  The  nitme  cS  Thomas  Middle- 
ton  occurs  late  in  Henslowe'e  Diary :  Malone,  under 
date  of  October,  1603,  mentions  Randall  Earl  of 
Cheater  by  Middleton,  which  without  much  probabi' 
lity  he  supposes  to  be  The  Mayor  of  Qmnborough 
under  a  different  title.  Middleton  also  wrote  a  piece, 
which  Henslowe  terms  The  Chester  Tragedy,  not 
introduced  by  Malone  into  his  list ;  and  if  that  be  the 
same  production  as  Randall  Earl  of  Chester,  it  is 
still  less  likely  that  the  comedy  of  The  Mayor  of 
Qumborough  should  be  intended. 

From  the  miscellaneous  matter  in  this  very  remark- 
able record,  I  shall  only  here  subjoin  an  exact  copy  of 
an  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  cele- 
brated actor  and  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  with 
Joan  Woodward  in  October,  159S,  which  baa  been 
often  referred  16  but  never  quoted  correctly. 

*  Edward  Alen  wasse  maryed  unto  Jone  Wood- 
*ward  the  22  day  of  octobr  1592   In   the  iiij  and 

*  thirtie  yeare  of  the  Quene's  Ma*'"  Rayne  elizabeth 
'  by  the  grace  of  god  of  Ingland  franca  and  larland 

*  defender  of  the  fayth ' — 

This  is  in  the  hand  of  Henslowe,  step-father  to 
Alleyn's  *  wife.     Henslowe  seems  to  have  been  no 

•  Cullati  ia  tbe  name  which  HeiiBlowe  gitta  to  d  play  in  which 
Alleyn  (as  in  many  other  partB)  seems  to  huTs  gained  conBideroUe 
teputoliDD.  In  that  rare  collection  of  Epigromg  and  Satires,  printed 
in  16nio.,  in  1598,  called  Stialet^eia,ara  SAadaioe  of  l^itih,  1  Bmitbi 
following  lines,  which  serve  to  ihonr  the  natute  of  the  diacactei  of  Cnl- 
Uck :  tbe  EjHgiam  is  beaded  '  Of  Clodiiu,' 
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great  profident  either  in  writing  <»  reading,  and  he 
dften  makes  sad  work  of  the  titles  of  the  plays  he 
mentions  in  his  Diary.     Chalmers  states  that  AHeyn's 

'  Clodiui,  me  thinks,  lookea  paning  ]iig  of  late) 

'  With  Dunaton's  browes  uid  Allen's  Cutlack's  gail, 

'  WBnt  baraooTB  bare  posaeit  him  bo,  I  wDoder  ? 

'  Hii  apt  are  lighluiog  tail  bis  words  ace  thundec,'  ftc. 
The  sune  callwtion  mokes  m^itioii  of  ui  actor  of  the  lutiae  of  Gue, 
who  must  have  beea  distinguisheil  in  the  parts  of  clowns.  I  cannot 
re&ain  from  lengthening  this  note  by  the  following  notices  b^  the 
anoaymous  author  of  Skialelheia,  of  the  poets  of  his  day  and  earlier, 
as  I  am  not  avaie  that  Ihej  have  evst  been  qnoted.  The;  are  frant 
the  Sixtii  Satire. 

■'         '  For  in  thete  out  time* 

'  Some  of  opinion's  gulls  carp  at  the  rimes 

'  Of  reverend  Chawcer :  other  some  do  praise  them, 

'  And  unto  henv'u  with  wondor't  wings  do  mise  them. 
'  Some  say  the  mark  is  out  of  Ooieer'i  moutb, 

'  Others  he's  better  then  a  trick  of  youth. 

'  Some  blame  deep  Spenrer  &ir  his  graodam  woids, 

'  Others  protest  that  in  them  he  records 

'  His  mttister.peece  of  cumiiag,  giving  praise 

'  And  gravity  to  his  profbund-priekt  layes. 

<  Darnel  (as  some  hold)  migbt  mount  if  be  list, 

'  But  others  say  that  he's  a  Lucanist. 
'  Marihant  is  censur'd  tat  his  want  of  plot, 

'  Tet  others  thinke  that  no  deepe  stayning  blot : 

'  As  Homer  writ  his  Frogs'-fray  learnedly, 

'  And  Vu^l  his  Qnat^  unkind  IVagedy, 

'  So  though  his  plot  be  poors,  his  subject's  rich, 

'  And  his  Muse  soares  a  falcon's  gallant  pitch. 
'  Dfaj/lon'i  condemn'd  of  some  for  imitation, 

'But  otfaera  say  'tirai  the  best  poet's  fiudiioD, 

'  In  splght  oFsicke  opinion'a  crooked  dooms, 

'  T^aytar  to  kiugdome  miad,  Inie  judgment's  toomb, 

'  Like  to  a  northy  Boiaaine  be  hath  nonno 

•  A  three-fold  uame  affiufid  to  the  Sunne, 

'  When  he  is  mounted  in  the  glorious  South, 

'  And  DtE^tun's  justly. siniam'd  GMeti'mviilA.  'The 
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wife  WAS  •  the  daughter  of  Henslowe  *,'  but  she  was  in 
fact  the  daught^  of  his  wife>  who  had  previously  been 
married  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Woodward.  Hen- 
slowe, nevertheless,  constantly  terms  Aileyn  bis  son, 
and  seems  to  have  left  the  control  of  theatrical 
matters  very  much  to  him  as  the  acting  manager. 
Aileyn  also  now  and  then  negociated  with  poets  for 
their  plays,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  he  was  not 
himself  an  author.  In  August,  1602,  he  received  4^. 
from  Henslowe  for  *  two  books, '  called  Philip  of 
Spain  and  Longshankt,  which  perhaps  were  revivals 
with  additions ;  the  last,  of  Feme's  play  of  Edward  I, 
called  Longshanks  by  Henslowe  on  its  £rst  appear- 
ance. In  October  of  the  same  year,  we  find  a  notice 
of  a  third  production  by  Aileyn,  called  Tamberzan, 
perhaps  a  revival  of  Marlow's  Tamburlaine.  Hen- 
slowe's  entry  runs  thus :  *  Paid  unto  my  sonne  E. 

'  The  douMa-ioIum'd  So/jrre  prajud  is, 
'  And  lik'd  of  diren  Ibr  his  rods  in  piiae ; 
'  Yet  olher-Mni^  who  would  hit  credile  aack, 
'  HsTe  cisp'd  Reactioe't  action  on  his  back. 

'  Nay,  eveu  wils  CEBsar,  Sidney,  for  whose  death 
<  The  ht6»  tbenselTes  lamented  flnglond's  Ecsth, 
'  And  Muses  wept,  till  of  their  taarea  did  aj^ing 
■  Admiredly  a  second  Catted  sprinj;, 
'  Is  not  exempt  for  propbanation, 
'  But  censured  for  afiectatiGn.' 
Drayton  wag  called  'golden-mouthed'  by  C.Fitsg;effiey,inbis  poem 
on  the  death  of  Sir  F.  Diake,  1S96.    Ibe  '  double-Tolumed  Satin' 
was  Harston,  who  entitled  one  of  his  wtireB  '  Jftcaclio!     The  entiy  by 
Henslowe,  regarding  '  the  new  poet  Mr,  Marstone,'  baa  been  ioMtted 
in  '  the  Annals  of  the  Stage,  toL  i.  p.  335.' 

•  Alalone's  Shekespesn  by  Boswell,  iii.  504, 
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*  Alleyn  at  the  apoyntment  of  the  company,  for  his 

•  booke  of  Tamberzan,  the  39th  Oct.  16(^  40s.*' 
These  circuniBtances  are  omitted  by  Malone. 

From  the  whole  of  the  minute  and  authentic,  though 
confused,  details  furnished  by  Henslowe,  it  appears 
that  between  Feb.  19th,  1691,  and  July  14th,  1697, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ten  different  plays  were 
performed  by  the  companies  with  which  he  was  in 
that  interval  connected :  viz.,  Lord  Strange's,  the 
Lord  Admiral'B,  the  Lord  Chamberliun's,  and  Lord 
Pembroke's  players.  In  the  period  between  October, 
1697,  and  March,  1603,  the  titles  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  are  inserted  by  him,  either 
as  ori^nal' compositions,  or  as  revivals  of  older  plays. 
Independently  of  individual  testimony  (like  that  of 
Thomas  Heywood,  an  actor  and  an  author  under 
Henslowe  in  1697,  who  claimed  at  a  subsequent  datef 
to  have  been  concerned,  more  or  less  importantly,  in 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays),  we 
have  here  the  most  remarkable  and  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  prolific  talents  of  our  old  dramatists.  No 
less  than  thirty  different  authors  were  in  Henslowe's 
pay  subsequent  to  1697,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  wrote  for  other  companies 

•  Hieie  vai  aim  wimt  I  suppose  to  hava  been  an  exiempore  plaf,   - 
called  J!nnar  Cam,  the  '  platfonn'   of  which  was  funncrly  preserved 
in  Dulnich  College :  a  copy  of  it  is  inserted  in  MdoQe'a  Shakespeare 
by  Boswell,  iii.  356,     This,  however,  could  scarcely  be  'the-imil  of 
TamberzsQ,'  bought  by  Heuslowe  of  Alleyn. 

f  111  the  Address  before  bis  EnglM  TravtUer,  printed  in  1S33. 
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besides  those  in  which  he  was  interested.     Their 


Anthony  Munday.  Ben  Jonson. 

Henry  Chettle.  Thomas  Downton. 

Michael  Drayton.  WW.  Rankins. 

George  Chapman.  Tho.  Heywood. 

Thomas  Dekker.  Saml.  Rowley. 

Will.  Hanghton.  Will  Bird. 

Robert  Lee.  Edward  Juby. 

Robert  Wilson.  Will.  Boyle. 

Rich.  Hathwaye.  PeU. 

Martin  Slaughter.  r  Hawkins. 

Henry  Porter.  Antony  Wadeson. 

John  Day.  Wenlworth  Smith. 

John  Sing^er.  Charles  Massey. 

Thomas  Middleton.  John  Webster. 

I      RobinHon.  Robert  Shawe. 

Of  these  poets,  and  poet-players,  (for  many  of  them 
were  actors  as  well  as  mithors,)  only  two,  Munday  and 
Chettle,  can  be  decisively  stated  to  have  been  prede- 
cessors of  Shakespeare ;  but  the  plays  of  sach  as  had 
written  for  Henslowei  before  what  may  be  called  the 
era  of  our  great  dramatist,  are  r^stered  by  him  with- 
out the  names  of  thdr  authors.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  extiait  works  of  those  who, 
it  can  be  distinctly  ascertained,  were  the  precursors 
of  Shakespeare.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  dra- 
matists, Marlow  and  Greene,  were  dead  anterior  to 
the  date  when  Shakespeare  had  acquired  any  re- 
putation as  an  original  poet. 
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CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW, 

AND  THE  BMPIOTMENT  OF  BLANK-VERSE  UPON  THE 
FUBLIC  CTAOB. 


In  the  examination  of  dramatic  productions  which 
preceded  any  of  Shakespeare's  original  works,  I  have 
somewhat  anticipated  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  dramatic  poetry — the  first  employment  of  blank- 
verse  in  performances  represented  on  the  public  stage. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Love  and  Fortune,  AfSen  of 
Feverskam,  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  The  Trouble- 
some  Reign  of  King  John,  The  History  of  King  Leir, 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  some  other  plays,  all 
written  prior  to  1692,  and  all  acted  at  theatres  fre- 
quented by  popular  audiences,  blank-verse  was  em- 
ployed. It  will  now  be  necessary  to  revert  back  a 
few  yeani,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  this 
change  took  place,  {to  the  speedy  and  almost  entfre 
exclusion  of  rhyme  and  prose,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously used,)  and  by  whom  it  was  effected. 

Verses  of  ten  syllables  without  rhyme  were  first 
composed  in  English  by  Lord  Surrey,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  parts  of  the  ^neid,  on  the  title-page  of  -which 
it  is  termed  a  *  strange  metre.'  The  earliest  instance 
of  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  was 
in  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  by  Sackville 
and  Nort(»,  acted  before  the  Queen  in  1661-8.    The 
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example  was  followed  in  1566  in  Gascoyne's  Jocaxta, 
played  at  Gray's  Inn ;  and  at  a  still  greater  interval 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  in  his  Misfortujiea  of  Arthur, 
represented  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich,  in  1587. 
These,  it  will  be  remarked,  were  plays  either  per- 
formed at  Court  or  before  private  sodeties.  The 
question  is,  when  blank-verse  was  first  used  in  dra- 
matic compositions  performed  at  the  public  theatres 
of  the  metropolis? 

Gosson,  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  1579,  mentions  '  two 
prose  books  played  at  the  Bell  Savage ; '  and  The 
Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  already  exa- 
mined, is  an  instance  of  an  early  'history'  in  prose, 
although  printed  to  look  like  metre.  These  seem  (o 
have  been  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rule,  for  Grosson, 
in  his  Plays  Confuted  in  five  Actions,  tells  us  tliat 
'  poets  send  their  verses  to  the  stage  upon  sudi  feet, 
as  continually  are  rolled  up  in  rhyme.'  He  says 
nothing  of  blank-verse,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  he  wrote,  prose  and  rhyme  only  were  used  in 
popular  dramatic  exhibitions. 

Blank-verse  was  first  employed  in  plays  performed 
at  the  public  theatres  of  London,  about  the  year  1586, 
four  or  five  years  after  Gosson  had  published  his 
Plays  Confuted  in  five  Actions.  Tiie  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  contained  in  the  epistle  by  Thomas  Nash  *  to 
the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Universities,'  pre- 
fixed to  Robert  Greene's  Menaphon,  printed  in  1587. 
We  there  meet  with  the  following  passage  : — 

'  I  am  not  ignorant  how  eloquent  our  gowned  age 
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*  is  grown  of  late,  so   that   every  mechanical  mate 

*  abhorreth  the  £nglbh  he  was  born  to,  and  plucks, 
<  with  a  solemn  periphrasis,  his  ut  vales  from  the  ink- 

*  horn :  which  I  impute  not  so  much  to  the  perfection 

*  of  arts,  as  to  the  servile  imitation  of  vain-glorious 

*  tragedians,  who  contend  not  so  seriously  to  escel  in 
'  action,  as   to  embowel  the  clouds  in  a  speech  of 

*  comparison ;  thinking  themselves  more  than  initiated 

*  in  poets'  immortality,  if  they  but  once  get  Boreas  by 
'  thebeard,andtfaeheavenly  Bullby  thedewlap.  But 
'  herein  I  cannot  so  fully  bequeath  them  to  folly,  as 
'  their  idiot  art-masters,  that  intrude  themselves  to  our 

*  ears  as  the  alchymists  of  eloquence,  who  (mounted 
'  on  the  stage  of  arrogance)  think  to  outbrave  better 

*  pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank- 

*  verse.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the  engrafted  overflow  of 
'  some  kill-cow  conceit,  that  overcloyeth  their  imagina- 
'  tion  with  a  more  than  drunken  resolution,  being  not 
'  extemporal  in  the  invention  of  any  other  means  to 
<  vent  their  manhood,  commits  the  digestion  of  their 

*  choleric  incumbrances  to  the  spacious  volubility  of  a 

*  drumming  decasyUabon.  Amongst  this  kind  of  men, 
'  that  repose  eternity  in  the  mouth  of  a  player,  I  can 
'  but  engross  some  deep-read  school-men  or  gram- 

*  marians,  who  having  no  more  learning  in  their  skull 
'  than  will  serve  to  take  up  a  commodity,  nor  art  in 

*  their  brain  than  was  nourished  in  a  serving-man'a 

*  idleness,  will  take  upon  them  to  be  the  ironical  cen- 

*  sors  of  all,  when  God  and  poetry  doth  know  they  are 

*  the  simplest  of  all' 
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Hraice  it  ib  quite  evident  that  blank-Terse  had  been 
employed  upon  the  common  stage  jnior  to  1587,  whea 
the  work  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made 
bears  date.  Nash  talks  at  '  the  BwelHng  b<Hnbast  <^ 
bragging  blank-TerBe>*  which  he  also  oalls  '  a  drum- 
ming decasyllabooy  and  ridicules  those  who  *  reposed 
eteniity  in  the  mouth  of  a  player.''  The  turn  of  ^- 
pressioD  in  the  whole  passage  also  seems  to  show 
clearly,  that  independently  of  any  general  censure  of 
the  dramatic  poets  of  the  time,  Nash  had  also  some  par- 
ticular individual  allusion.  Having  been  entered  (^ 
St  John's  College  in  1585,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Uoiversky  in  1587,  without  taking  his  degree*,  and 
coming  to  London  he  joined  his  fnend  Greeuej  who 
was  suj^rUng  himself  by  his  prtdific  pen : — '  Give 
'  me  the  man '  (says  Nash  of  Grreene,  in  another  part 
of  the  address  above  quoted)  '  vfhose  exiempcffal  vein 
'  in  any  humour  will  excell  our  greatest  art-maaters' 
'  deliberate  thoughts ;  whose  inreations,  quicker  than 
'  bis  eye,  will  challenge  the  proudest  riietoridan  to  the 
'  ccmtention  of  the  like  perfection  witJi  die  like  expe- 
'  dition.'    It  will  be  observed  that  Nash  twice  employs 

*  He  was  engaged  witli  some  friend  in  writiilg  a  satincal  piece 
called  Terminui  el  aon  TVrmiRiu.'  his  friend  was  expelled,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  Nuh  did  not  ehaie  hie  disgrace  and  pimiabmeiit :  at 
bU  erents  he  could  not  take  bis  degiee;  and  this  diGumstanca  ii  al- 
luded to  in  the  epistle  ef  'England  to  her  three  Dan^oiB,'  in  Paii- 
manleia,  159&,  where,  speaking  of  Nash  and  Uarvej,  the  writer  lay^ 
'  Cambridge,  make  thy  two  children  friends ;  thou  hast  been  unkind  to 
'the  QDB  [Naih]  la  wran  ^'m  it/ore  Aii  time,  and  too  fond  upon  the 
■  other  to  keep  Um  so  long  without  preferment.'— ^ign>  IJ  4, 
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^e  term  'att-nuister'  oontemptuou&ly,  and  Z  appre- 
hend that  it  has  refetence  to  soas  iDdividual  who  had 
get  himself  up  be  a  sort  of  rival  of  Greene,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  Nash,  '  to  outhrave  a  better  pen.'  The 
prefatory  matter  to  one  of  the  productions  of  Greeny 
which  was  published  in  the  year  following  that  in 
which  Nash's  address  '  to  the  GeDtlemen  Students 
of  both  Universities*  was  printed,  may  enable  us  to 
dedde  to  wh<xn  the  term  '  art-master '  alludes. 

Greene's  Perimedea,  the  Blacksmith,  appeared  in 
1S88;  and  in  the  epistle  '  to  the  Gentlemen  readers,' 
after  Mating  that  he  etiJl  keeps  his  '  old  course  to 
palter  up  scHoetbing  in  prose,'  he  goes  on  to  mention, 
that  the  motto  he  usually  prefixed  to  hitf  productions, 
Omae  /uJtf  pwnctum  qui  miacvit  utile  dulci,  had  beea 

*  had  in  derision '  by  '  two  gentlemen  poets,'  because 
(says  Greene)  *  I  ceuld  not  make  my  verses  jet  m 
'  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins,  every  word  filling  the 
'  mouth  like  the  faburden  of  Bow-Bell,  daring  Grod  out 

*  Heaven  with  that  athdst  TaaAurlan,  or  blaspbem- 
'  ing  with  the  mad  priest  of  the  sun.'  Parther  on 
he  laughs  at  the  '  prophetical  spirits '  of  those  '  who 
set  the  end  of  scbolarism  in  an  English  blank'verae,'' 
and  who  had  accused  him  of  not  being  able  to 
write  it.  Greene,  at  this  date,  was  a  highly  popular 
author  of  pamphlets,  if  not  of  {Jays ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  to  be  gathered  from  what  he  adds,  that  his 
incapadty  in  the  last  respect  was  then  important 
enough  to  have  been  even  brought  in  some  way  upon 
one  of  the  theatres :  —  ■  If  I  speak  darkly.  Gentle- 
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men'  (he proceeds),  'andoffendviththisdigresgion^I 
'  crave  pardon,  in  that  I  but  answer  in  print  what 
'  they  have  offered  on  the  Stage* ^  Greene  seems  to 
have  felt  very  sore  at  the  charge,  that  he  could  not 
write  blank-verse,  and  make  it  'jet  in  tragical  bus- 
kins '  as  well  as  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  infer  that  prior  to  the  date  when  he 
was  writing,  1588,  he  had  made  the  attempt.  He 
particularly  speofies  two  plays  of  this  kind  that  had 
been  successful — one  in  which  *  the  mad  priest  of  the 
sun '  was  exhibited,  and  the  other  Td'Tt^urlaine,  the 
author  of  which  was  Christopher  Marlow.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Marlow  took  bis  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  the  veiy  year  when  Nash  was  unable  to 
do  so  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  quit  Cam- 
bridge in  disgrace.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  to  Marlow 
Nash  alludes,  under  the  term  '  art-master,'  in  the 
quotations  already  made  from  his  address  prefixed  to 
Greene's  Menaphon,  1587. 

I  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  Christopher 
Marlow  was  our  6rst  poet  who  used  blank-verse  in 
dramatic  compositions  performed  in  public  theatres — 
that  Trnt^rlaine  was  the  name  of  the  play  in  which 
the  successful  experiment  was  made,  and  that  it  had 
been  acted  anterior  to  1587.  The  two  parts  of  Tam- 
burlaine  the  Great  are  extant,  but  nothing  is  now 

*  Perliaps  Bometbing  In  tiie  some  way  that  Ben  Jonsoa  Bubie- 
quently,  in  his  Cme  I'j  AUcred,  brought  Anthony  Munday  on  the  stage 
in  the  character  of  Aijtonio  Balladino,  '  Pageant  Poet  of  the  City  of 
Milan.'    See  Act  i.  Sc  1. 
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known  of  any  piece  of  that  date  in  which  the  '  Priest 
of  the  Sun^  formed  a  character. 

There  are  three  pieces  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Marh)w  was  the  author  of  TamburlaiTte  the  Great,  tffo 
of  which  have  never  yet  been  noticed.  The  most  con- 
clusive is  the  subsequent  entry  in  Henslowe'a  MS. 
Diary,  preserved  at  Dulvrich  College,  which  escaped 
the  eye  of  Malone. 

'  Pd.  [paid]  to  Thomas  Dekker,  the  20th  of  De- 

*  semher,  1597,  for  adycyons  to  Fosstus  twentye  shel- 

*  linges,  and  fyve  shellinges  more  for  a  prolog  to 
'  Marloes  Tamburlan ;  so  in  all  I  saye  payde  twen- 

*  tye  fyve  shellinges.' 

Here  we  see  Marlow's  Tamburlaine  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  Faustua,  to  the  latter  of  which 
Dekker  had  made  some  additions,  and  written  a  new 
pnJogue  for  the  former.  The  date  of  the  entry  seems 
to  ^ow  tliat  the  L(»d  AdmiraTs  players  had  been  re- 
quired to  act  at  court  during  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas, 1597,  and  that  two  of  Marlow's  pUys  having  been 
selected  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  Dekker  was  called 
upon  to  contribute  some  novelty  to  both.  This  testi- 
mony  may  he  considered  decisive,  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  other  dramatists  were  often  required  to 
furnish  new  matter,  in  the  shape  of  additions  and 
prologues,  to  the  dramatic  works  of  preceding  authors. 
Gabriel  Harvey  also  (the  antagonist  of  Nash),  in 
1593,  just  after  the  death  of  Marlow  in  June  of 
that  year,  speaks  of  him  by  the  name  of  Tamber- 
hdoe,  when  there  could  be  do  reason  for  chusing  that 
Vol.  III.  1 
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dnignatioQ,  but  thst  he  wu  the  author  of  the  play. 
It  is  in  the  '  New  Letter  of  Notable  Content;'  1693, 
which  notices  the  untimdy  fate  of  both  Greene 
and  Marlow :  in  ntferenoa  to  the  httet,  a  sonnet  ap- 
pended, entitled,  'Gorgon  or  the  wonderful  YeBr>'- 
ends  witn  the  foUowing  line  :— 

'  Wsep,  Pauli ;  tby  Tamhirlaine  TMcbBafca  to  die.' 
The  third  proof  depends  upon  the  authority  of  Tho- 
man  Hcywood,  who,  acoording  to  Hmilowe's  Diary, 
had  written  a  play  in  1096,  and  who,  though  youtig,' 
might  have  been  contemporary  with  Marlow.  He 
published  the  Jew  of  Maha,  in  l6S9,  with  an  occa- 
sional prologue  of  his  own,  on  its  reviTal  at  the 
Cockpit  theatre,  in  which  he  attributes  that  play, 
as  well  as  Tamburlaine  and  Hero  and  LeanSer,  to 
Marlow,  whose  name  at  length  is  inserted  in  the  mar- 
gin opposite*.  Malone's  crude  notioa  that  Tambur- 
Utine  was  pos^bly  written  by  Thomas  Nash,  (founded 

■  BayvDod'*  linei  an  Um  fallowing  j  tud  tbelr  neiaiD;  saan* 
^te  plain  and  intalligible,  aUliiHigh  tlw  editor  oC  the  recent  le^int  of 
Marlow'i   fForit   (Vol.  1.   p.  zx,),  by   miaplaced  ingenuity  h«a  eo- 
deavouied  to  torture  the  wotda  to  a  ^ffewnt  conatmetion. 
'  Wa  know  not  how  our  play  ni^  paaa  lUa  atagay 

•  But  by  ttia  best  of  poeU  [Hwlo]  in  thftt  >fi^ 
'  The  Malta  Jew  had  being  and  was  made ; 

'  And  be  then  by  the  bast  of  acton  [Allio]  play'd. 
■  In  fftre  and  l^amdtr  one  did  gain 
'  A  lasting  memoiy ;  in  TaaiimrliBmt, 

*  ITiis  Jew  with  others  many  !  th'  other  wao 
'The  aitoibula  of  paatlen,  babg  ■  mm 

'  miom  we  may  ranlt  with  (doing  no  one  wrong) 
'  Proteus  foe  shapes,  and  Rogdua  for  a  totigae.' 
-  Aeywood  brae  flid  apesb  of  the  poet  m  Qw  Mthor  of  B«rt  md 
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upoa  an  ambi^oUs  expresnoD  in  2%e  Blat^  Book, 
1604,)  is  thus  refuted  on  all  udes.  Had  Nash  been  th« 
author  of  it,  Greene  would  scarcely  have  abused  it  by 
name,  in  1688,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  the 
allunon  to  it  by  Noah  himself,  in  the  year  preceding. 

The  most  reasonable  ground  for  resisting  the  clauit 
of  Msrlow  to  the  two  parts  of  Tamburlaitie  the  Great, 
arises  out  of  some  obvious  defects  in  its  style— that  it 
is  turgid  and  bombastic — that  the  language  ia  not 
pure,  and  that  the  thoughts  are  sometimes  violent 
and  unnatural.  Those  who  have  raised  this  objecUoo, 
have  never  taken  into  consideration  the  purpose  of  tha 
author ;  and  to  adduce  Tcunhurlaine  as  our  ear- 
liest popular  dramatic  composition  in  blank-verse  is 
to  present  it  in  an  entirely  new  light,  most  important 
in  considering  the  question  of  its  merits  and  defects. 

The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  Marlow  was 
likewise  the  writer  of  the  play,  in  which  the  '  Priest 
of  the  Sun '  prominently  figured ;  but  putting  that 
point  out  of  sight,  as  we  are  without  any  means  of 
deciding  it,  we  may  assert  that  when  writing  Tambur- 
laine,  Marlow  contemplated  a  most  important  change 
and  improvement  in  English  dramatic  poetry.  Until 
it  appeared,  plays  upon  the  public  stages  were  written, 
sometimes  in  prose,  but  most  commonly  in  rhyme} 
and  the  object  of  Marlow  was  to  substitute  blank* 

ttandtr,  Tamhurlaint,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  '  with  othera  many, '  and 
Kcoudly,  of  tbe  player,  vho  in  bia  department  had  been  peerlesa.  It 
it  not  to  be  understood  tbat  Mulow  bad  written  a  pky  on  tbe  atory  of 
Htro  and  Leander :  Beywood  alludes  to  tbe  parapbiose  of  HusOut, 
commenced  by  Mailow  and  £mBbed  by  Chapman.' 

IS 
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verse.  His  genius  was  daring  and  ori^nal :  he  felt 
that  prose  was  heavy  and  unattractive,  and  rhyme 
unnatural  and  wearisome ;  and  he  determined  to  make 
a  bold  effort,  to  the  success  of  which  we  know  not 
how  much  to  attribute  of  the  after  excellence  of  even 
Shakespeare  himself.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  had 
Marlow.  never  lived,  Shakespeare  would  have  re- 
mained content  in  the  clinking  shackles  of  rhyme ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  his  earlier  dramatic  compositions,  he 
shows  a  greater  degree  of  fondness  for  it  than  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  a 
great  deal  must  always  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  its  own  instruments  to 
effect  it.  The  expressions  Marlow  uses  in  his  short 
prologue,  to  the  first  part  of  Tamburlaine  the  Great, 
are  important. 

'  From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wils,  '. 

'  And  Buch  conceita  aa  clownage  keeps  in  pay, 

'  We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  lent  of  war,  ' , 

'  Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine 

'  Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  (emu, 

'  And  scourging  kingdoms  with  liis  conqueriug  sword. 

*  View  but  his  picture  in  this  tragic  glass, 

'  And  then  applaud  his  fortunes  as  you  please  *.' 

The  meaning  of  these  lines,  in  other  words,  is  that 
the  author  was  about  to  abandon  the  use  of  rhyme, 
and  low  conceits  fit  only  for  clowns,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute blank-verse,  and  heroic  deeds  told  in  language 

•  It  was  for  this  prolo^e,  obviDusly  ill  adapted  to  the  court  in  Ihe 
jr«>r  1597,  that  Deklwr  naa  reqcdced  by  Henslowe  la  BubsUtuta  another, 
ind  foi  which  that  poof  wm  paid  file  ihiUiags. 
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to  vhich  the  audience  Tras  not  accustomed.  On  this 
account,  he  incurred  the  unmerited  ridicule  of  the  two 
friends,  Nash  and  Greene ;  the  first,  in  1587,  charging 
him  with  *  outbraving  better  pens  with  the  swelling 
bombast  of  brag^ng  blank-verse;'  and  the  last,  in 
IdSS,  accusing  him  of  employing  words  which  *  filled 
the  mouth  like  the  fa-burden  of  Bow-bell.'  Marlow 
had  a  purpose  to  accomplish ;  he  had  undertaken  to 
wean  the  multitude  from  the  'jigging  veins  of  rhyming 
motber-wits,'  which,  according  to  Gosson,  were  bo 
attractive ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object  it 
vas  necessary  to  g^ve  something  in  exchange  for  what 
he  took  away.  Hence  the  '  swelling  bombast  *  of  the 
style  in  which  much  of  the  two  parts  of  TambuTlaine 
the  Great  is  written.  Marlow  did  not  *  set  the  end  of 
Bcholarism  in  an  English  blank-verse;'  but  he  thought 
that  the  substitution  of  blank-verse  for  rhyme  would 
be  a  most  valuable  improvement  in  our  drama;  and 
many  lines  '  full  of  sound  and  fury, '  were  not  in- 
serted in  his  experimental  play  because  he  thought 
them  good,  but  because  he  hoped  the  audience  would 
think  them  so :  he  wrote  ad  captandum,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  try  him  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  taste 
and  sound  criticism. 

He  brought  everything  he  could  render  available  to 
his  aid  upon  this  occasion,  which  may  in  some  degree 
excuse  him  for  adopting  the  fallowing  simile  of  the 
almond-tree  from  Spenser. 

*  And  in  my  helm  a  triple  plume  shall  spring, 
'  Spangled  with  diamonds  dancing  in  the  air, 
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■  To  note  me  Emperor  of  the  three>ibld  world ; 
'  '  Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymouoted  high 
'  Upon  the  lofly  and  celestial  mount 
'  Of  ever  green  Selinia,  qu&intly  decked 
*  With  blooms  more  white  than  Hericina's  brows, 
'  Whose  tender  bloBsoms  tremble  every  one, 
'  At  every  little  breath  that  thorough  heaven  is  blown  *.' 
These  lines  are  foimd  in  the  Eecond  port  of  Tarn- 
buTiai7i£y  which,  with  the  first  pai*t,  was  printed  in 
1590,  the  same  year  in  which  the  three  first  books  of 
tbe  Fairy  Queen  appeared.     Marlow  must,  therefore, 
have  h$d  access  to   Spenser's  work  aiiterior  to  its 
pubUcatioD,  and  we  know  that  the  poems  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  other  poets,  w»«  circulated  among  their 
friends  before  they  w&ce  printed.     I  willingly  give 
Spenser  credit  for  being  tbe  original  author  of  the 
timile,  but  not  by  any  means  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
the  editor  of  tbe  Ute  reprint  of  Marlow^a  works :  one 
of  them  is,  that  Marlow  has  adopted  in  the  last  line  tbe 
alexandrine  of  Spenser ;  whic^,  we  are  told,  'is  an 
'  Insulated  instance  of  the  use  of  a  line  of  that  length 
'  throughout  the  play.'    The  fact  is,  that  from  twenty 
to  thirty  esumples  of  similar  alexandrines  ace  to  be 
found  ID  tbe  two  parts  of  TanAurlaine,  and  with 
Marlow  the  insertion  of  a  line  of  that  length  was  a 
usualmetbodttfvarjinghis  measuref.   In  tbe  second 
•  Compuv  Spanier,  F.  Q.,  B.  I.,  c  ril,  st.  32. 
f  StMienS]  ftotumng  to  dte  tbii  pauaga  from  Hallow's  Tamim; 
laine,  not  onl;  cuts  09"  two  Hyllntiles  for  the  purpow  of  avoiding  the 
■ppearuice  of  on  alexandrine,  but  mVkea  othei  eingulaj  miequotalioiu, 
wbicb  could  lurdlf  han  procacdad  nan  torn  extiene  canlaMiMSi. 
See  Malone'a  IBiak*ip«M«  bjr  Benrall,  nii.  B8, 
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ftart  «f  TambarlainB  we  meet  also  with  »  vh<Ae  Boenc 
for  which  the  author  was  indebted  to  Arioato ;  and  if 
Marlow  did  not  read  Italian,  perhaps  he  obtained  it 
through  the  medium  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  transla- 
tion of  the  Orkmdo  Furioso,  while  in  MS.,  and  be- 
fore it  was  printed  in  1591.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
39th  Book,  where  Isabella,  to  save  herself  from  the 
lawleM  passion  of  Bodomont,  anoints  her  neck  with  a 
decoction  of  herbs,  which  she  pretends  will  render  it 
Invulnerable:  she  then  presents  her  throat  to  the 
Pagan,  who,  believing  her  assertion,  vivas  a  blow  and 
strikes  off  her  bead.  In  Marlow's  play,  Olympia  by 
precisely  the  same  expedient  preserves  herself  from 
Theridamas, 

Marlow  could  not  have  selected  for  his  purpose  a 
better  subject  than  the  life  and  conquests  of  Tambur- 
Imne,  who  rose  from  the  lowest  grade  of  life  to  the 
loftiest  honours  of  a  throne :  instead  of  the  '  conceits 
which  clownage  kept  in  pay,'  he  carried  the  specta- 
tors '  to  the  stately  tent  of  war,'  and  took  lunple  room 
for  striking  offiects  and  novel  situations.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  apprehended  that  he  could  not  accom- 
plish  his  great  change  instantly ;  and  in  order,  to  a  cer- 
Uan  extent,  to  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  mob,  he  intro- 
duced into  his  perfocmance  scenes  of  low  humour  and 
buffbonery,  which  are  omitted  in  the  printed  copies, 
the  publisher  informing  the  reader  that  he  considered 
them  dsn^atory  *  to  so  honourable  and  stately  a 
history/  The  reason  for  their  insertion  was  the  sam^ 
as  for  the  employment  of  '  high  astounding  terms ' — 
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not  that  they  were  good,  but  that  they  vould  be 
applauded ;  and  Marlow  himself  no  more  approved  oi 
the  one  than  of  the  other.  The  popularity  of  the  two 
parts  of  Tamburlaine  the  Great  cannot  he  doubted  : 
they  are  often  alluded  to  by  contemporary  writers*, 

•  Tamburlaiua  ii  twice  mentioned  in  Thejint  part  of  the  Tragical 
lliBffnee/Se/ima,KmflimeEmpenuro/flu  TunlJ,  l!i94,apU7wntt«n 
ia  abriouB  rivalihip  of  Marlon'i  popular  perfonnance.  The  ■utbor  of 
SeSmia  did  not  dare,  howerer,  la  go  the  Tull  length  of  hi*  bold  origiiitl, 
■nd  much  of  the  piece  in,  therefore,  in  rhyme,  in  an  amlntioui  itraja, 
but  without  anjr  oiiginalitf  of  thought :  the  folloiriDg  ii  not  ill^x- 

'  Loolce  how  the  earth,  clad  in  ttar  mmmeT'i  pride, 

'  Embroydeieth  hei  mantle  gor^iuljr 
'  With  fragiant  hearbes  and  flowen  gail;  dide, 

'  Sp[«ading  abroad  her  Hponglcd  tapeaW, 
'  Tet  undai  all  a  loathiome  luake  doth  hide; 

'  Such  ia  out  liie :  under  crownea  eorea  do  lie, 
'  And  feare  the  vcepter  atill  altenda  upoii. 
'Oh!   «hac«n  take ddight  in  kiugljr  throne?' 
3Uiil(-Tene  ii  also  iatenpemd,  thenb;,  to  a  eerlain  extent,  fiillowing 
up  Horlow't  experiment,  but  it  is  of  a  heavy,  lumbering,  and  Girmal 
land,  M  may  be  judged  {torn  the  following  mixed  apecimeo  from  one 
of  the  beat  porta  of  the  play — 

'  Now,  Uin  Natolia,  shall  thy  stately  wollea 
'  Be  overthrowne  and  lieatea  to  tbe  groimd : 
'  My  heart  within  me  for  revenge  still  callei. 
'  What,  Bajaiet,  thought'st  tbou  that  Aeomat 
'  Would  put  up  such  a  monstrous  injurie  ? 
'  Then  had  I  brought  mj  chivalry  in  vaine, 
'  And  to  no  porpose  drasrne  my  conquering  blade, 
'Which,  now  uuhentb'd,  shall  not  be  sheath'd  agaioe 
'  Till  it  a  world  of  bleeding  loules  hath  made.' 
Hie  whole  play  is  full  of  blood  and  alaaghtn,  sod  the  author  po- 
mises,  iu  the  second  part  of  his  tra^jedy,  (iHiich  has  not  sunind,)  to 
tell  of  still  ■  greater  murders.'   The  printer  of  Sdimm,  lliomas  Cn»ie, 
hw  »*  tlwi^  fit,  like  the  printer  of  Tamivr/aiiK,  to  omit  Um  come 
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and  in  the  prologue  to  tbe  second  part,  the  author 
acknowledges  tbe  'general  welcomes'  the  first  part 
had  received.  It  appears  by  the  title-page  of  the 
earliest  printed  edition,  in  1^90,  that  the  two  parts 
were  not  acted  at  one  theatre,  nor  on  one  stage  only — 

*  as  they  were  sundry  times  most  stately  showed  upon 

*  stages  in  tbe  city  of  London.' 

It  is  by  no  means  fair,  therefore,  to  examine  Tam- 
burluine  the  Great  without  bearing  this  fact  in  me- 
mory : — that  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and 
that  Marlow  made  great  sacrifices,  as  a  poet,  to  pro- 
mote its  success.     It  will  at  once  account  for  all  the 
fustian  and  hyperbole  by  which  the  production  un- 
questionably is  disfigured,  but  which  is  sometimes  of 
3uch  a  striking  character,  that  we  must  pronounce 
even  its  absurdities  tbe  work  of  a  man  of  fervid  and 
exalted  genius.     Take,   for  instance,   the   following 
speech  by  Tamburlaine  to  Cosroe,  afler  the  hero  bos 
dethroned  him,  and  as  an  excuse  for  his  ambition— 
'  The  thirst  of  reign  and  sweetness  of  a  crawn, 
'  That  caiis'd  tiie  eldest  son  of  heavenly  Ops 
'  To  thrust  his  doHting  father  from  his  chair 
'  And  place  himself  in  the  empyreal  heaven, 
'  Mov'd  me  to  manage  arms  against  thy  state. 
'  What  belter  ]frecedent  than  mighty  Jove  ? 
'  Nature,  that  form'd  us  of /our  elements, 
'  Warring  within  our  breasts  for  re^ment. 

pottiflnJ,  and  sccordinglj'  we  find  in  it  sereral  icenes  of  the  coanot 
and  mixt  abmird  deacription,  intended,  b;  tbe  anthor,  to  be  tbi;  laugh- 
^le;  and,  peilKpi,  at  that  date  be  wa*  mtdii^ipoiatediDhia  «x- 
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'  Doth  teach  US  ftli  lo  luiTe  aspiring  mipds ! 
'  Onr  souls,  whose  faculties  c«i  comprehend 
'  The  wondrous  architectiire  of  the  world, 
'  Aud  measure  every  wand'ring  planet's  coursei 
'  Still  climbing  afler  knowledge  infinite, 
'  And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
'  Will  us  to  wear  oursetveg,  and  nerer  rest, 
'  Until  we  reach  the  npest  iiruits  of  all-^ 
'  That  perfect  bliss  aud  sole  felicity, 
'  The  sweet  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown,' 
This  quotation  is  much  in  the  spirit  d  the  tuning 
scene  of  Marlow's  Faustm,  the  difference  being,  that 
the  hero  there  applies  to  the  thirst  of  knowledge  what 
Tamhurlaine  says  of  the  thirst  of  power.     No  one  bat 
a  great  poet  could  have  written  tbe  following  piece  of 
hyperbole  on  the  beauty  of  Zenocrate,  when  Tambur- 
laine  first  beholds  her. 

'  Ah,  fair  Zenocrate !  Divipe  Zenocrftto ! 
'  Fair  is  too  foul  an  ^ithet  for  thee, 
'  That  in  thy  passion  for  thy  country's  love, 
'  And  fear  to  see  thy  kingly  father's  harm, 
'  With  hair  diehevell'd  wip'st  thy  watery  cheeks, 
'  Aad,  like  to  Flora  in  her  moming  pride, 
'  Shaking  her  silver  tresses  in  the  air, 
*  Rain'at  on  the  earth  resolved  pearl  m  showers, 
'  And  Bpriukleat  sap[^itea  on  thy  shintng  face, 
'  Where  Beauty,  mother  to  the  Muses,  sits 
'  And  commeBts  volumes  with  her  ivory  pen, 
'  Taking  inBtmctions  from  thy  Sowing  eyes.' 
Besides  the  splendour  of  their  diction,  the  rhyth- 
mical harmony  of  these  passages  must  be  lUUTcruUy 
admitted,  and  nothing  could  be  eaai^tban  to  mul' 
tiply  extracts  of  the  same  character :    the  gorgeous 
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cn^ieration  of  tbe  language  »,  in  some  sort,  ad^>ted 
to  the 

*  Soiila  made  of  Sre  nod  children  of  the  huq  *,' 
by  whom  it  is  delivered. 

Although  Marlow's  purpose  was  the  suhstitution  of 
blank-verse  for  rhyme,  he  does  not  scruple,  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  Tamburlaine  tke  Cheat,  to  sprinkle 
couplets,  even  with  a  liberal  hand,  in  order,  perhaps, 
to  give  greater  effect  to  portioular  passages,  to  close 
apeedtes  soundingly,  and,  as  it  were,  gradually  to  wean 
^e  popular  ear  from  that  to  which  it  had  been  so  long 
accustomed.  In  tbe  second  part  of  the  play  he  is 
more  sparing  in  tbe  use  of  this  jingling  appendage ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  written  with  less  violent^ 
and  extravagance  irf  thought,  and  with  more  purity  of 
diction.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  great  change 
he  attempted  was  almost  at  once  accomplished,  and 
in  the  sequel  c^  the  same  story,  the  autbw  scarcely 
required  this  occasional  ornament.  As  one  proof, 
amcmg  many,  of  the  completeness,  as  welt  as  sudden- 
ness, of  the  alteration,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 

■  Di.  Yoimg  hu  cudMVoaied  to  da  much  {be  lune  in  hii  Bevatgt, 
vliich,  in  nuta;  pute,  ii  aa  UDConaciotis  imiUtioa  of  the  atjle  of  Thm- 
buriaiiit,  without  the  same  e^tue.  Sb  piobablj  never  ww  Mulmr'g 
production;  but,  nev«Tt1iele«a,  in  one  place  he  has  fallen  upon  the 
Very  same  thought: — Zanga  aajTB, 

'  "Kb  twice  three  yean  since  that  great  man — 

'  Great  let  me  call  him,  (or  he  conquei'd  me — 

'  Made  me  his  eaptife,'  &e. 
Harloir  puts  it  into  a  ungle  line,  with  no  injuij  to  the  force  of  the 
pHsage :  B&juct' esdaimi  after  hi*  &I1, 

'  Q(wt  Twbvlaiu— giBftt  in  mj  B«rttaow— '  fte. 
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Jdanl,  called  The  TTiree  Ladiet  of  London,  printed 
in  1584,  is  written  in  rhyme,  while  the  second  part  of 
the  same  subject,  which  followed  it  at  no  great  inter- 
val, and  which  was  published  in  1590,  entitled  T^e 
TAree  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  o/Londony  is  in  blanlc- 
verse.  In  fact,  afier  1587)  dramatic  performances 
were  very  rarely  in  rhyme,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  those  that  are  extant. 

The  second  part  of  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  as 
a  spectacle,  must  have  been  quite  as  captivating  to 
the  multitude  as  the  first,  tn  it  occurs  the  scene 
whicli  has  been  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  and  other 
dramatists",  but  which  must  have  produced,  as  was 
intended  by  the  author,  a  strikbg  effect  upon  aq 
auditory  accustomed,  until  Marlow  wrote,  only  to 
*  the  jig^ng  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits,'  and  the 
'  concats  which  clownage  kept  in  pay.'  Tambur-r 
Ifline,  in  his  chariot,  is  drawn  upon  the  stage  by  the 
kings  of  Trebizond  and  Syria ;  but  even  here  we  mee( 
with  glimpses  of  noble  poetry  through  clouds  of  in^ 
flated  absurdity: — 
'  Tbe  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  heaven, 
'  And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nostrils, 

*  Making  their  fiery  ga.it  above  the  clonds, 
'  Are  not  so  honour'd  f ' 

*  In  additian  to  the  iiuitanees  meotioiieil  Id  fhe  note  to  Beniy  IV., 
F.  2,  Act  ii.  Scene  4,  TSe  Flare,  bj  Edward  Sharpham,  may  be  men* 
tioiied^SeeSig.C4,Edit.  161S.    Thisplay  voafiiatpnatedin  IG07. 

f  Uailow,  in  tliii  passage,  was  plagiuHsed  by  the  anonymQufi  authiir 
ft  the  tragedy  of  Caiar  and  Pompeg,  1607. 

'  He  on  hl>  goldei^^rapped  polfreya  hdes, 
'  Hiat  from  their  noBbile  do  tlie  monung  blow.* 
Hm  finticene  of  Act  ii.eontaiUB  dmilai  theft  from  Bpenier, 
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.  When  Zenocrate  is  at  the  pcdot  of  death,  Tambur- 
laine  says, 
-  '  Now  walk  the  Ad^Is  on  the  walls  ofhcKTen, 

'  As  sentinels,  to  warn  the  immortal  souls 
.  '  To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate ; ' 

and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  Tamburlune's  descrip- 
tion, near  his  last  moments,  of  Death  waiting  to  sme 
him,  but  shrinluDg  from  his  look  :— ^ 

'  See  where  my  slave,  the  ugly  monster.  Death, 
'  Shaking  and  quivering,  pale  and  wan  with  fear, 
'  Stands  aiming  at  me  with  his  murdering  dart, 
'  Who  fii^s  away  at  every  glance  I  give, 
*  And  when  I  look  away  cornea  stealing  on.' 

I  hare  said  thus  much  in  vindication  of  Marlow, 
and  of  the  design  of  his  work,  because  nmther  hare 
hitherto  been  properly  understood,  and  justly  appre- 
ciated. With  regard  to  the  execution,  independ«it  of 
the  mere  point  of  versification,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
that  time  and  place  are  set  at  defiance,  and  that  the 
scene  of  action  is  changed,  in  the  same  act,  from 
Persia  to  Scythia,  from  thence  to  Georgia,  and  again 
to  Morocco,  without  any  explanation  beyond  the  men- 
tion now  and  then  by  one  of  the  characters,  soon  after 
tlie  change,  of  the  place  the  stage  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent.  Where  the  imagination  only  was  appealed  to, 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  especially  with  the 
additional  information  supplied  by  a  board,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  country  or  city  was  inscribed,  and 
vhicb  was  not  unfrequently  employed,  where  the 
necessary  intelligence  could  not  otherwise  be  conreni* 
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endj  gtvea  (o  the  atidienctf.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
DoUce  Marlow^s  other  performances,  having,  I  appre- 
hend, said  enough  to  show  that  Tamburlaine,  as  a 
dramatic  poem,  considered  by  itself,  is  very  far  frona 
contemptible,  and  taken  irith  relation  to  the  circum- 
staOces  aadet  which,  and  the  purpose  fta  which  it 
wat  written,  that  it  merits  high  admiiatioo. 

Marlow's  Tragical  HUtory  of  ike  Life  and  Death 
of  Doctor  Fausius,  in  all  probability  was  written  very 
soon  after  his  Tamburlaine  ike  Great,  as  in  1588, '  B 
ballad  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus,* 
(which  in  the  language  of  that  time,  might  mean 
either  the  play  or  a  metrical  composition  founded  upon 
its  chief  incidents,)  was  licensed  to  be  printed.  The 
'  earliest  known  edition  of  Marlow's  Tragedy  is  dated 
in  1604,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  much  bad  then  been  added  to  it,  with  which  the 
original  autbor  had  no  concern.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  first  instance  for  the  Lord  Admi- 
n.Ys  players,  and  from  an  entry  in  Henslowe's  journal, 
already  quoted,  of  the  year  1697,  we  learn  that  it 
had  been  performed  so  long  and  so  often,  as  to  require 
'  additions '  by  Dekker :  in  1603,  William  Birde  md 
Samuel  Rowley  were  paid  H.  for  fartber  '  additions. ' 
As  the  usual  price  of  a  new  play  at  this  date  was  coly 
61.,  or  at  most  82.,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ditions last  made  were  very  considerable,  and  with 
them,  probably,  the  piece  waa  printed  in  1601*. 

■  At  a  later  date,  tome  fceih  ftlleniliaa)  vreie  m 
t^  the  edituin  of  1663,  In  wbich  a  Kena  at  lUo 
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Thii  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  a  good 
deal  ai  bufiboDery,  intended  to  be  comic,  and  which 
no  doubt  was  well  relished  by  the  auditory :  some 
of  it  might,  however,  have  originated  with  Marlow," 
and  the  printer  of  his  TaiiAurlaine,  it  will  be  reetdi' 
Icctedi  exeraied  his  discredon  in  leaving  out  the  comfir 
porU<Ki  <^  that  performance, 

Fauntiu  was  intended  to  follow  up  the  design,  which' 
m«y  almost  be  aud  to  have  been  accomplished  in  Tam^ 
burlaine,  and  to  estabhsh  the  use  of  blank-verse  on  the 
public  stage.  Here  the  poet,  wishing  to  astonishi 
and  to  delight  by  astonishing,  hss  called  in  the  aid  t£ 
ma^  and  supernatural  agency,  and  has  wrought  from 
his  DUrterialB,  a  drama  full  of  power,  novelty,  interest, 
snd  variety.  All  the  Berioua  scenes  of  Fauttut  emi- 
nently excite  both  pity  and  terror. 

Before  I  enter  upon  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
ingredients  and  structure  of  Faustus,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  I  shall  follow  it  up  by  a  nmilar 
eritunsm  upon  bis  other  plays,  (as  nearly  as  I  can  judge 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written),  with  a  view 
to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  his  style  and 
versificatioa,  and  to  ehow  that  he  often  introduced 
into  hie  '  mighty  line '  (as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it),  not 
leu  vigour  and  majesty  than  Shakespeare,  with  such 
varieties  of  pause,  inflection,  and  modulation,  as  left 
ourgrtatcft  dramatist  little  more  to  do  than  to  follow 

Conitantinople,  and  another inteipoUted iioin  The  Rich  Jevof  SIrJia. 
Ben^owm  notkaa  tbo  peifDniiBiiGe  of  Faustus  in  1S94  and  l!i97  j  in 
the  laat  uutaace,  peihsps,  aa  imprond  b;  Dekkei's  additiani. 
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hiB  example.  This  podtioa  supposes,  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  Shakespeare 
had  not  writtea  any  of  his  original  plays  prior  to 
1693)  (when  Marloir  was  killed,)  although,  ante- 
rior to  that  year,  he  might  have  employed  himself  in 
altering  and  improving  for  representation  some  of  the 
vrorks  of  older  dramatists.  It  is,  of  course,  impor-. 
tant  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  blank-verse 
in  the  hands  of  Marlow ;  and  I  may  be  excused  for 
dwdling  upon  the  subject  more  at  large,  because  it 
baa  been  totally  neglected  by  those  who  bave  treated 
of  the  versification  of  Shakespeare,  vho  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  how  comparatively  little  he  added  to  the 
force,  richness,  or  melody  of  what  one  of  our  elder 
critics  upon  English  poetry  has  aptly  denominated 
'  the  licentiate  Iambic  *.' 

The  body  of  Mr.  Boswell's  '  Essay  on  the  Phraseo- 
logy and  Metre  of  Shakespeare''  is  a  singular  con- 
tradiction to  its  title,  for  while  he  devotes  many  pages 
to  (he  style  and  peculiarities  of  preceding  poets,  he 
only  just  before  the  dose  *  calls  the  reader's  attrition 
'  to  the  important  change  which  Shakespeare  effected 
'  in  our  dramatic  versification ; ""  and  the  three  pages 
which  follow,  as  far  as  they  prove  anything,  establish 
that  Shakespeare  effected  no  change  at  all.  Mr. 
Soswell  admits  that  Marlow  improved  our  versifica- 
tion, but  it  never  occurred  to  bim  to  inquire  who 
made  the  first  bold  attempt  in  popular  plays  to  throw 

-  ' 'niimtaCaio.pim,ia iosOittrvttlittttw  the -Jft^Etglithl^ic^, 
1602.    Cb>p.iT. 
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off  the  trammels  of  rhyme,  and  in  this  respect  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  the  public  taste. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  loqg  use  of  rhjme,  in 
which  the  ear  waited  for  the  recurrence  of  the  corre- 
sponding sound,  led  at  first  to  the  formation  and 
employment  of  what  may  be  termed  couplets  in'  blank- 
verse  ;  in  which  the  pauses  occurred  at  the  ends  of 
the  lines,  and  the  sense  was  only  completed  with  the 
completion  of  the  couplet.  Heoee  the  weight  and 
monotony  of  the  earlier  attempts  of  the  kind  in  Sack- 
-ville,  Gascoigne,  and,  although  in  a  less  degree,  in 
Hughes.  This  defect  is  also  to  be  found  in  Marlow's 
first  experiment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding 
quotations  from  Tamburlaine ;  and  when  he  produced 
his  Faustus  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  avoid  it.  The 
following  lines  are  given  to  Faustus,  after  his  first 
interview  with  Mephostophilis  and  before  he  has 
entered  into  the  infernal  compact,  by  subscribing  it 
with  his  own  hlood — 

'  Hod  I  as  many  souls  as  there  be  stars, 
'  I'd  give  them  all  for  Mephostophilis. 
'  By  him  I'll  be  great  emperor  of  the  world, 
'  And  make  a  bridge  thorough  the  moving  air 
'  To  pass  the  ocean  with  a  bantl  of  men  : 
'  I'll  join  the  hills  that  bind  the  Afrie  shore, 
'  And  Tuake  that  country  continent  to  Spain 
*  And  both  coDlributary  to  my  crown. 
'  The  Emperor  shall  not  live  hut  by  my  leave, 
'  Nor  any  potentate  in  Germany.' 
Here  the  words  terminating  the  lines  are  nearly  all 
monosyllables,  and  each  line  runs  as  if  a  rhyme  were 
Vol.  III.  K 
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wootiflg,  and  as  If  U  had  been  omitted  by  acddetit 
rather  thdn  by  de^go.  Alterations  were  mode  in  the 
pla;  from  time  to  timet  even  hy  Marlow  hitnaelf,  and 
it  Ifl  therefore  impossible  to  speak  decisively  upon  the 
pmnt}  but,  as  the  piece  stands  id  the  editisa  of  1604^ 
the  authot  improved  his  blank-terse  even  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. t}fe  aubsequ^t  passage  is  from  near  th« 
iniddle  of  Fiiualvi,  after  the  hero  has  been  wunad 
by  hJ8  good  angei  to  repent — 

'  My  heart  is  harden'd  ■  I  eanliot  repent ! 

'  Scarce  can  I  name  salration,  faith  or  heaven ! 

'  Sfrorda,  poisont  halters  and  enTenoin*d  steel 

*  Are  laid  before  me  to  dispatch  myf^elf ; 

*  And  lon^  ere  this  I  should  have  done  the  deed, 
'  Bad  not  atveet  pleaaufe  cooquer'd  deep  despair. 
'  Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  tm 

'  Of  Atesaodei^B  love  and  CEnon's  death? 

'  And  hath  not  he,  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes 

'  With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp, 

'  Made  music  with  my  Mephostophilis? 

'  Why  should  I  die  then,  or  basely  despair? 

'  I  am  resoVd !  Faustus  shall  not  repent.' 
The  monosyllabic  closes  to  the  lines  are  still  con- 
tinued, but  what  forcible  variety  is  given  to  them  by 
the  tri-syllable  '  ravishing,'  and  by  the  change  of  the 
accent  in  the  words  '  basely '  and  '  Faustus.'  It  was 
not  meant  that  we  should  read  'basely'  and  <  Faustus,' 
for  the  words  were  never  so  accentuated ;  but  the  poet 
purposely  inserted  them  for  the  sake  of  lessening  the 
sameness  of  the  cadences.  The  verse  rivals  the  music 
it  celebrates,  and  we  may  decide,  with  some  con6dence, 
that  these  lines,  and  such  as  these,  came  from  the  pen 
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(^  Morlov.    In  the  last  act  we  meet  with  etill  furthw 
varieties :  while  Faustua  is  awaiting  the  latest  ttidtfltntt 
of  hia  latest  hour^  expecting  erery  instant  to  be  sdked 
hy  the  fiend  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself  in  consi- 
deration of  the  grant  of  supernatural  t>ower,  he  tays^ 
'  The  stars  more  sUlI,  time  runs,  the  clock  Will  strike, 
'  The  devil  will  come,  and  iFftuStns  must  be  dsmu'd  t 
'  Oh,  I'll  leap  up  to  Heaten ! — Who  pUUs  me  down? 
'  See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmameat; 
'  One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me!  Oh,  my  Christ! 

*  Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  i>f  lily  Christ 

*  Tet  Will  I  call  on  him— Oh,  spare  me,  Luciffef ! 
'  WbeT«  is  it  now  ?~'tls  gona  1- 

'  And  see  a  threatening  arm  and  aogfy  brow. 

'  Mountains  and  hills!  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 

*  And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven! ' 

What  language,  or  what  form  of  Tctse  could  h4 
better  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Fauatus  at  this 
terrible  crisis  of  his  fate  ?  Here  we  find  nothing  likri 
monotony,  but  a  constant  change  of  pause  and  inflec- 
tion, with  the  introduction  of  an  alexandrine  and  a 
hemistich  to  aid  the  effect.  Shakespeare  donstantly 
uses  both,  in  plays  the  verMficatiOn  of  which  may  be 
deemed  most  perfect.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  Fana- 
tus  Marlow  almost  entirely  rejects  rhyme,  even  in 
occasional  couplets;  and  several  scenes  of  plain  prose, 
are  also  introduced — possibly  by  him,  aa  the  same 
circumstance  is  to  he  remarked  in  TambuTlaine. 

The  time  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  the  course 
of  the  tragedy  is  four-and-twenty  years ;  and  as  Mar- 
low  appears  to  have  followed  the  story  in  the  '  old 
E2 
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Romance  of  Faustus/  the  scene  often  passes  from 
country  to  country  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

If  it  be  objected  to  Marlow  that,  in  his  Maaiacreat 
ParU,  he  appealed  to  vulgar  prejudices,  he  did  no 
more  than  Dryden  and  I^ee  attempted  a  century  after- 
wards, without  the  excuse  of  the  excitement  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  event.  The  only  old  edition  of  it 
was  printed  without  date  (probably  about  the  year 
1595) ;  but  from  a  dear  allusion  in  it  to  the  Spanish 
Armada,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  produced 
soon  after  1588*.  We  have  it  evidently  only  in  a 
very  mutilated  state,  and  possibly  it  was  at  best  a 
very  hasty  performance,  got  up  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  The  earliest  entry  of  its  performance,  by 
Henslowe's  company,  is  dated  January  30, 159^i  when 
it  was  called  The  Guise,  from  the  Duke  at  Guise, 
who,  of  course,  is  a  very  prominent  character.  We 
have  seen  that  at  a  subsequent  date  John  Webster 
either  wrote  another  play  with  the  title  of  The  GuUe, 
or  made  large  additions  to  Marlow's  Massacre  at 
Paris,  which  was  subsequently  called  The  Mastacre 
of  France.  The  printed  copy,  however,  is  too  early 
to  include  anything  by  Webster. 

l%e  Massacre  at  Paris  possiUy,  in  point  of  date, 
preceded  Faustus:  if  it  were  written  afterwards  it 
is  no  improvement  in  versification,  and  that,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  a  suffident  reason  for  noticing  it 
first,  if  Faustiis  had  not    been  apparently  intended 

*  Did  he  not  cause  the  King  of  Spain'i  huge  fleet 
To  threaten  EogUnd  and  to  menace  me  ?— Act  iiL  9c.  2. 
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by  its  author  to  follow  up  the  poetical  enterprise 
undertaken  in  Tamhurlairte.  It  has  no  pretensions 
to  dramatic  interest,  and  the  incidents  are  confusedly 
treated,  while  we  might  *  lay  the  summer's  dust  with 
the  showers  of  blood,'  shed  in  the  progress  of  it. 
Some  portions  are,  nevertheless,  vigorously  penned; 
and  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  is  not  ill 
sustained.  The  following  quotation  will  illustrate 
that  character,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the  kind 
of  blank-verse  generally  employed:  it  is  part  of  a 
soliloquy  spoken  by  Guise. 

'  Now,  Guise,  be^n  those  deep  engender'd  thoughts 

'  To  burst  abroad,  those  never-tlyiog  flames, 

'  Which  cannot  be  eilinguish'd  but  by  blood. 

'  Oft  have  I  levell'd,  and  at  last  have  leam'd, 

'  That  peril  is  the  chiefest  way  to  happiness, 

'  And  resolution  honour's  fairest  aim.  . 

'  What  glory  is  there  in  a  common  good, 

*  That  hangs  for  every  peasant  to  achieve? 

'  That  like  I  best  that  flies  beyond  my  reach. 
'  Set  me  to  scale  the  high  Pyramides, 
'  And  thereon  set  the  diadem  of  France  ; 
'  I'll  either  rend  it  with  my  nails  to  nought, 

*  Or  mount  the  top  with  my  aspiring  wings, 

*  Although  my  downbll  be  the  deepest  helK' 

With  regard  to  this  play,  I  am  iii'  possession  of  a 
singular  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the  imperfect 
state  in  which  it  appears  in  the  old  printed  copy,  pub- 
lished perhaps  from  what  could  be  taken  down  in 
short-band,  or  otherwise,  during  the  representation.  1 
have  a  single  leaf  of  an  original  contemporary  MS.  of 
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low,  which  shpws  how  ipuch  was  opiittedi  and  how 
iqjgriouBly  the  rest  vab  garbled.  Evet>  the  names  of 
the  characters  w^re  mistaken,  and  he  who  is  called 
Afugaran  in  the  old  edition  was,  in  fa<:t,call^  Minion, 
consistently  with  his  §ituatio)i  and  habits,  I  will  copy 
the  MS.  iiteratim,  and  the  reader  will  be  ftble  (o  com- 
fme  it  with  part  of  the  pl«y,  as  it  is  re-puW«hed  ia 

*  EiUer  It  Sauldifr  loitb  a  ttiuskett, 
'  Souldier.  Now,  sir,  to  yoii  that  dftres  make  a  duke  » 
cuckolde  and  use  a  countcrfeyt  key  to  his  privye  chamber ; 
though  you  take  out  none  but  your  owue  treasure,  yett 
you  put  in  that  displeases  him,  aud  fill  up  his  rome  that 
he  shold  oocupye.  Herein,  sir,  you  foreslalle  the  marbett 
and  set  up  your  standinge  where  you  shold  not.  But 
you  will  sa.ye  yoi)  leave  him  romeenoghe  besides.  That's 
no  answere :  he's  to  have  the  choyce  of  his  owne  freetand, 
yf  it  be  not  too  tree  ;  there's  the  questione.  Now,  for 
where  he  is  your  landlorde,  you  take  upon  you  to  be  his 
and  will  neads  ^nter  by  defaulte :  whalt  thoughe  you 
were  once  in  possession,  yett  comminge  upon  you  once 
unawares,  he  frayde  you  out  againe :  therefore  your  entrye 
is  mere  in^eione.  This  is  SLgsiust  the  law,  sir;  and 
though  I  come  not  to  keepe  possessione,  as  1  wold  I 
might,  yet  I  come  to  keepe  you  out,  sir.  You  are  well- 
come,  sir.     Have  at  you.  ^He  kilU  him. 

'  Enter  Minion. 
'  Minion.  Traylerouse  Guise !  ah,  thou  hast  morthered 

'  Enter  Gui*e. 
'  Hold  the[e],  tall  Soldier :  take  the[ej  this  ^nd  flye,   [fixit. 

*  ActIL  Sc6,  foLiip.239. 
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*  Urns  fitll,  imperfett  eshftlatione, 

'  Whiah  our  great  sonn  orFnUQce  cdd  not  £fl«at*( 
'  A  fyery  ineteor  in  the  fermament, 

*  Lye  there,  the  kinge's  delyght  and  Ouiae's  scorne  ! 
'  Revenge  it,  Henry,  yf  thou  liste  or  darst : 

'  I  did  it  oneiy  in  dispight  of  thee. 
'  Fondlie  hast  thou  inceiute  the  GuWb  aowie, 
'  That  of  it  Klfe  waa  hote  eoough  to  work* 
'  Thy  just  degestione  with  eitreamest  shame. 
'  The  annye  I  have  gatherd  now  shall  ayme 
'  More  at  thy  ends  then  eiterpatione  ; 

*  And  when  thou  thinkst  I  have  forgotten  this, 
'  And  that  thou  most  reposeat  in  my  laytbe, 

'  Then  will  I  wnlte  thee  from  thy  folishe  drsuna, 
'  And  lelt  thee  see  thie  Klfe  my  prysoner.  [£l>eiin^' 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  an  opportunity  can  be 
thus  obtained,  of  comparing  an  old  printed  copy  of 
a  play  with  a  contemporary  MS.,  in  order  to  ihow 
what  was  omitted.  Herej  much  of  what  falb  from 
tho  Soldier  is  not  printed,  and  only  four  lines  of  thf 
speech  by  Guise,  which  is  at  least  as  good  fu  fWJ 
other  part  of  the  play. 

The  Jew  of  Malta,  by  Marlow,  conUuns,  in  its 
ori^nal  prologue,  spoken  by  Machiavel,  an  allusion  to 
The  Massacre  at  Paris,  which  had  preceded  it.  It  was 
entered  by  Henalowe  in  bis  Ust  in  February,  ISffl'S, 
but  it  does  not  then  leenr  to  have  been  a  new  play, 
and  it  was  probably  wiitten  about  1589  or  1590. 
The  plot  was  invented,  and  the  characters  formed,  to 
take  powerful  hold  of  the  vulgar  mind,  and  to  gratify 
it  by  the  exhibition  of  blood  and  horror  to  an  extent 
that  appears  in  our  day  «th«r  ludiaroiu  or  rorolting. 
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The  character  of  Barabas  is  not  human,  but  it  is  ne- 
vertheless consistent  with  the  notions  of  a  Jew  enter- 
tained hy  our  ancestors.  In  many  scenes  the  versifi- 
cation is  vigorous,  rich  and  harmonious ;  in  others,  it 
is  loose,  careless,  and  irregular,  but  never  languid  :  in 
every  part  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  energetic 
mind,  with  an  imagination  '  all  air  and  fire.'  Marlow 
must  have  written  with  facility  and  rapidity,  which 
renders  it  the  more  likely  that  Nash  alluded  to  him  in 
1£87,  as  a  person  who  attempted  to  rival  Greene  in 
'  the  contention  of  the  like  perfection  with  the  like 
*  expedition.'  His  life  was  very  short — he  was  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  and  yet  he  has  left  behind  him 
many  plays  and  poems.  The  following  extract  opens 
the  second  act  of  The  Jew  of  Malta,  and  the  first  line 
affords  another  instance  of  the  redundancy  of  a  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  which  is  to  be  retrenched  in 
the  recitation,  Barabas  speaks,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  his  wealth — 

'  Thus  like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
'  The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak  *. 

*  Hub  pla^  was  undoubtedly  very  papular,  and  ihe  tiro  lioea  Hhieh 
op«n  this  quotalloD  are  cited,  with  some  slight  VBiiation,  In  ui  epigram 
npoQ  Thomas  Deloney,  the  famous  bullad-writec,  in  the  anooymoui 
collection  of  epigrams  and  satires,  entitled,  Shialelhaa  or  Ihe  S/tadamt 
0/  TVii(A,  printed  in  I59B.  It  la  in  the  following  lerros,  the  two  bor- 
rowed  lines  being  printed  in  Italic — 

'  lAke  lo  thefatitU  imvnmi  Haven,  ichicA  lol/i 
'  Tile  tick  nuai'i  dirge  wilhin  ka  hollow  beaie, 
'  So  ereij  papei'dothed  post  in  Foules 
'  To  thee  (Deloney)  mourninglj  doth  speake, 
'  And  telU  thee  of  thy  bemprai  tragedie  t 
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*  And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 

'  Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  win^, 

'  Ves'd  and  tormented  runs  poor  Barabas, 

'  With  fatal  curses  towards  the  Christians. 

'  The  uncertain  pleasures  of  swit\-footed  time 

'  Have  ta'en  their  flight  and  leil  me  in  despair, 

'  And  of  my  former  riches  rest  no  more 

'  But  bare  remembrance; — like  a  soldier's  scar 

'  That  hath  no  farther  comfort  for  his  maim.' 

These  lines  are  an  improvement  upon  any  we  have 
had  occasion  before  to  quote;  and  the  subsequent 
passage,  also  spoken  by  the  hero,  is  a  still  happier 
illustration  of  the  contrivances  used  by  Marlow  to 
introduce  variety  into  his  pauses ;  it  opens  strikingly 
by  a  broken  verse — 
'  I  am  betrayed ! 

'  Tia  not  five  hundred  crowns  that  I  esteem ; 
'  I  am  not  mov'd  at  that;  this  angers  me, 
'  That  he  who  knows  I  love  him  as  myself 
'  Should  write  in  this  imperious  vein.     Why,  Sir, 
'  You  know  I  have  no  child,  and  unto  whom 
'  Should  I  leave  all  but  uuto  Ithamore  ?' 
We  cannot  sympathise  with   Barabas,  because  be 
is  a  mere  monster,  and  his  daughter  is,  in  the  first 

'The  mucks  ofbnngTyTybume  nought  to  thine; 
'  Such  mauactea  made  of  thy  balladiy  i 
■  And  fhou  in  griefe  foi  voe  thereof  miut  pine. 
'  At  erery  alreef  ■  end  Fuseus  rimes  are  read, 
'  Ajid  Ihiiie  m  Kileuce  must  be  buried.' 
The  writer  of  this  epigram  no  doubt  quoted  from  memory,  aa  al- 
though ne  Jtte  i>f  Malta  was  entered  for  publicatioo  on  the  Stationen' 
Books  in  1594,  it  wm  not  printed  until  1633,  when  it  was  edited  by 
Tliomu  Beywood. 
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instance,  too  in*trumental  in  her  facer's  bloody  pur- 
poses, and  afterwards  too  insignificant,  to  excite  com- 
passion in  her  death.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
tragedy  is  confused,  exaggerated,  and  improbable, 

Marlow  and  Nash  were  not  acquainted  with  each 
other  in  1587,  and  Greene  was  at  that  date  upon 
bad  terms  with  the  former,  of  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  not  a  little  envious.  It  is  hkely  that, 
before  the  death  of  Greene,  Nash  and  Marlow,  by 
dmilarity  of  pursuits  as  dramatic  authors,  mutual 
admiration  of  each  other's  talents,  and  a  commoa 
love  of  good  fellowship,  were  brought  together,  and 
the  result  was  a  play  which  they  wrote  in  con- 
junction, under  the  title  of  The  Tragedy  of  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage.  I  shall  speak  of  thit  production, 
and  of  the  probable  share  of  each  author  tn  it,  when  I 
mticise  the  works  of  Nash. 

If  not  the  last,  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
Marlow's  dramatic  producti<H]B  is  his  historical  play 
of  The  tToubleaome  Reign  and  lamentable  Death  of 
Edward  the  Second,  which  was  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  In  the  month  fallowing 
that  of  the  death  of  its  author*.  Although  it  preceded 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  founded  upon  events 
detailed  in  our  Chronicles,  it  is  amilar  to  them  in 
point  of  construction,  and  like  them  is  in  itself  a  vast 
improvement  upon  such  performances,  as  The  famous 

•  Mario*  was  killed  in  June,  1S93,  and  his  Edward  II.  vu  entued 

in  Juljaf  that  jear,  but  not  publuhed  until  1&9S. 
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PJuforw*  of  Hennf  the  tyih,  and  the  (Jd  King  John, 
Whether  any  play  upon  tha  Btory  of  Edward  II. 
was  in  existence  before  Marlow  wrote  hia  tragedy, 
by  which  he  might  possibly  be  aided,  ia  not  known. 
Here  the  author's  veFBiSeation  ia  exhibited  in  its 
greatest  excellence,  and  successful  experim«ita  ara 
made  in  nearly  all  those  improvements  for  which 
Shakespeare  has  genetally  had  exclusiye  credit.  The 
charaoter  of  Richard  II.  seems  modelled  in  no  slight 
d^ree  upM»  that  of  Edward  II. ;  and  without  at- 
tempting a  parallel,  the  reader  will  be  able,  as  I  pro- 
ceedjto  make  at  least  a  partial  companaon  :  In  point 
of  versificaHon  alao,  Shakespeare'e  performance  pre- 
sents no  variety  of  rhythm  that  may  not,  I  appre- 
hend, be  found  in  the  work  of  Marlow. 

The  judicious  use  of  alexandrines,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  passages,  has  been  before 
remarked,  and  maqy  instances  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  gathered  from  his  J^dward  the  Sepond.  1  will  only 
quote  a  few  of  them. 

'  But,  for  we  know  thou  art  a  noble  gentleman.' 

*  Thou  com'st  from  Mortimur  and  his  aeaampliceB.' 
'  Tp  m^Vf  me  miseratle  '■  tiere  receive  my  crown.' 

*  Further,  ere  this  latter  was  seal'd  Lord  Berkley  came.' 
'  Oh,  level  all  your  l|)(iks  upon  these  daring'  men.' 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  obserred,  that  in  all  these 
examples  the  pause  is  varied.  Spenser  commonly 
tPftkes  the  c«psura  fall  after  the  sixth'ieyllable,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  case  with  only  the  last  line  of 
thoN  tM  pfacede  (  as  Mwlow'a  waa  to  be  spoken 
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langiiage,  he  well  knew  that  to  observe  this  regularity 
of  pause  would  have  an  injurioue  effect.  Malone  and 
others  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  force  and 
variety  given  to  the  versification  of  Shakespeare,  by 
the  insertion  of  redundant  syllables :  lines  of  this 
description,  the  result  of  de^ga  and  not  of  careless- 
ness, are  eo  numerous  in  Edward  the  Second,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  make  any  selection,  were  not  redun- 
dant syllables  sometimes  employed  in  it  so  happily, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  two  or  three 
spedtnens,  in  connexion  with  other  lines  which  are 
regularly  formed. 

'  Away!  poor  Gaveston,  that  has  no  friend  but  me  ; 
'  Do  what  they  can  we'll  live  in  Tyntnouth  here ; 
'  And  ao  I  walk  with  him  about  the  walls, 
'  What  care  I,  though  the  Earls  begirt  us  round?* 

■  '  Now,  get  thee  to  thy  lords, 

'  And  tell  them  I  will  come  to  chastise  them 

'  For  murdering  Gaveston.     Hie  thee,  get  thee  gone ! 

*  Edward,  with  lire  and  sword,  follows  at  thy  heels.' 

'  These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent  blood, 

'  Nor  shall  they  now  be  taioted  with  a  king's.' 

These  are  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Tyrwhitt's  remark, 

that  in  English  a  redundant  syllable  may  be  admitted 

into  any  part  of  the  verse.     In  the  iirst  of  the  above 

examples,  the  redundant  syllable  seems  used  chiefly 

for  the  sake  of  light^iing  the  weight  of  the  rather 

formal  hnes  which  succeed  it :  in  the  second,  it  adds 

greatly  to  the  force  and  impetuosity  of  the  sentiment 

expressed;   and  in  the  last,  we  see  how  much  the 

beauty  of  the  tine  is  increased  by  the  employment  of 
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a  dactyl  instead  of  a  trochee:  'inoocent*  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable,  but  to  the  manifest  detriment 
of  the  metre. 

Malone  mentions  (in  a  note  to  Henry  VI,,  Part  3, 
Act  i.>  Scene  1,)  that  *  neither,'   '  either,'  '  whether/ 
&c.,  are  used  by  Shakespeare  as  moaosyllables,  as  if 
they  had  been  sounded  as  dissyllables  by  the  poets 
who   preceded  him ;    but  he  had  this  peculiarity  at 
least  in  common  with,  if  he   did  not  derive  it  from, 
Marlow,  as  the  following  lines  will  sufficiently  show. 
'  fVkither  goes  my  lord  of  Coventry  bo  fast?' 
'  Madam,  wkilAtr  walks  your  Majesty  so  fiist  ? 
'  Either,  banish  him  that  was  the  cause  thereof' 
'  That  whether  I  will  or  no,  ihoii  must  depart' 
'  Thilher  shall  your  honour  go,  and  so,  farewell.' 
Whether  Shakespeare  were  or  were  not  indebted  to 
Marlow  for  this  and  other  improvements,  certain  it  is 
that  Marlow  so  far  deserves  the  name  of  an  inventor; 
because,  before  his  time,  this  mode  of  producing  an 
agreeable  and  enlivening  change  in  the  run  of  dra- 
matic blank-verse  was  unknown.     In  all  these  cases 
the  line,  properly  spoken,  occupies  no  more  time  than 
if  it  had  been  composed  strictly  of  ten  syllables.     In 
not  a  few  instances,  we  find  that  Marlow's  lines  have 
only  nine  syllables;  and  such  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
Shakespeare's  most  mature  compositions :  it  is  at  least 
doubtful,  whether  both  poets  did  not  purposely  leave 
them  thus  defective ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  in  such  lines  there  is  some  one  word  necessarily 
so  emphatic,  that  the  delivery  of  it  requires  the  same 
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time  as  if  the  line  bad  been  regulated  by  the  most 
patient  finger^counting  versifier.  Marlowj  and  Shake- 
speare after  him,  wrote  by  the  unemDg  guidance  of  a 
correct  ear,  and  not  by  countiag  the  number  of  syl- 
lables :  the  latter  may  be  s  method  of  componng  mest- 
ture,  but  not  of  writing  poetry. 

The  use  of  hemiEtiehs  and  imperfect  verses,  ao 
matter  in  what  part  of  a  speech,  was  the  effect  of 
design  and  i>ot  of  negligence ;  afid  here  also  Marloir 
set  the  example  which  was  followed  with  alacrity  hf 
Shakespeare. 

I  am  aware  that  this  dissection  of  the  versification 
of  Marlow  may  be  to  the  full  as  t^ioUs  as  instructive; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  matter  on  it^  true 
footing,  and  to  establish  the  unquestionable  obligations 
of  dramatic  poetry  to  the  first  and  great  improver  of 
blank -verse.  I  shall  subjoin  two  passages  from 
Edward  the  Second,'  which  I  consider  striking  proofs 
of  his  skill  in  the  management  of  our  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  drama  in  particular,  and  which  possess 
at  once  the  three  great  requisites  of  richness,  harmony, 
and  variety.  The  first  is  marked  according  to  the 
value  and  weight  of  the  syllables,  as  denoted  by  th0 
accent  and  meaning  of  the  words. 

'  Gavesttm.  Oh,  treSchSrous  Wftrwicki  thflS  iS  *rflng 
thj  frien<) ! 

'  James.  1  see  it  is  your  life  thSae  arms  pilrsue. 

'  Gav.  Weaponless  mast  I  fall,  and  die  in  bands? 
'  Oh,  miist  this  day  be  period  of  my  life, 
'CgntrSSrallitii^  bliss!     ASd  ye  t>g  meo, 
'  Speed  t&  tk6  Kldg. 
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'  WarWKk,  My  16rd  of  Pembroke's  men, 
'  Strive  you  n6  longer — I  will  ha»e  that  Gateston. 

'  James,  Yoiir  L'OrdabTp  d6th  difshoiiour  to  yoOraeir, 
'  And  wrong  our  16rd,  your  honourable  friend. 

'  Warn).  Nfl,  Jamee  j  ^t  is  my  country's  caQse  I  i(5ll6#. 
*  Go,  take  the  TllliLin.     Soldiers  come,  away, 
'  We'll  Diake  quick  w6rk.     Commend  me  to  your  master, 
'  My  friend,  and  tell  him  that  I  watch'd  it  well. 
'  Come,  let  thy  shadow  parley  with  king  Edward. 

*  Gav.  'Treachefotis  Earl,  shall  not  I  s€e  the  King? 

*  Wa/rVi.  TTie  King  SfHeftTen  perhaps;  no  other  king.' 
ItL  tbis  quotation  no  one  line  reads  precisely  like 

another ;  and  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  agreeable 
diTereitj  ia  importantly  assisted  by  the  free  use  of 
trochees,  instead  of  monosyllables,  at  the  close  of 
several  verses.  Trochees  were  known,  it  is  true,  long 
before  MarloW  wrote)  and  they  are  found  scantily  dis- 
persed over  the  wearisome  expanse  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex ;  but  Marlow  was  the  first  to  discover  their 
beauty  and  utility,  and  therefore  to  insert  them  fre- 
quently. The  second  passage  I  shell  quote,  in  proof 
of  Marlow's  excellence  as  a  writer  of  blank-verse,  is 
chiefly  from  one  of  the  beautiful  and  affecting  speeches 
given  to  the  unhappy  Edward,  after  he  has  been 
deposed  by  his  Queen  and  Mortimer. 

'  Leicester.  Be  patient,  good  my  lord ;  cease  to  lament, 
'  Imagine  K i II ingwortli- castle  Were  your  court, 

*  And  that  you  lay  for  pleasure  here  a  space, 
'  Not  of  compulsion  or  necessity. 

'  Edward.  Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me, 
'  Thy  speeches  long  ago  had  eas'd  my  sorrows, 

*  For  kind  and  laving  hast  thou  always  been. 
'  The  griefs  of  pnvate  men  are  booq  allay'd. 
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'  But  not  of  kings.     The  forest  deer,  being  struck, 
'  Runs  to  aa  herb  tliat  closeth  up  the  wounds  ; 
'  But  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  gored, 
'  He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw, 
'  [And],  highly  scorning  that  ihe  lowly  earth 
'  Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  the  air.' 

The  last  line  of  this  fine  quotation  is  an  instaDce  of 
a  verse  deficient  of  a.  syllable,  but  not  therefore  defec- 
tive in  time  or  measure :  the  important  word  '  mounts ' 
is  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  force  and  emphasis 
for  the  length  of  two  inferior  sjlUbles,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  rhythm  is  thus  preserved. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Chalmers,  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  as  certainly  without  proof,  that  Marlow  was 
the  author  of  The  True  Tragedte  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York  *.  He  had  a  copy  of  this  old  play  in  his  pos- 
session, dated  in  1595,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Marlow  f ,  but  it  no  where  appears  that  he  wrote  it, 

•  Suppkmenlai  ^ipology,  p,  292. 

f  The  atoiy  of  Mailow'a  death  has  been  difibreatly  telated,  but  it 
teems  uaw  otcertBined  that  he  was  lulled  by  his  cival  in  love :  Mailow 
found  his  riviil  with  the  lady  to  wham  he  was  attached,  and  rushed 
upon  him ;  but  hie  antagoiuHtT  being  the  stronger,  thrust  the  point  of 
Marlow's  own  dagger  into  his  head.  This  event  probably  occurred  at 
Deptfotd,  nhere,  according  to  the  regibter  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Harlow  iras  buried  on  June  1st,  1593,  and  it  is  alio  there  ^corded 
that  ho  was  'slain  by  Francis  Archer.'  The  foUowing  relation  of  thia 
circumstance,  which  seems  to  be  mistalcen  in  the  locality,  has  never  yet 
been  quoted.  It  is  from  7Ke  Thimdtrboil  of  GoiPt  Wralk  agidatt  /laril- 
htaritd  and  tliffe-neeked  tinner;  &c.,  by  Edm.  Rudieide,  1613.    4to. 

'  We  read  of  one  Marlow  a  Cambridge  schoUer,  who  was  a  poet  and 
'  »  filthy  play-maker ;  this  wretcbe  accounted  that  meeke  servant  of  Go^ 
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though  it  is  possible  he  might  be  concerned  in  it.  There 
is,  however,  as  much  reason  for  assigning  also  to  him  the 
history  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  first  part  of  The 
whole  Contention  between  the  two  famous  Houses, 
Jjancaster  and  Yorke:  they  were. all  three  in  being 
before  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and 
after  he  commenced  his  theabical  career,  he  re-dressed 
the  first  part  of  The  whole  Contention,  &c„  and  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  which  now 
are  khowni  by  the  titles  of  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  Henry  VJ.  It  is  plausibly  conjectured  that  Shake- 
peare  never  touched  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.,  as  it 
stands  in  his  works,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  old  play 
on  the  early  events  of  that  reign,  which  was  most 
likely  wtitten  about  1589.  As  there  is  nothing  to  fix 
any  of  these  as  the  property  of  Marlow,  it  is  needless 
here  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  them,  as  regards 
their  structure  or  versification.  What  Shakespeare 
contributed  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry 
VJ.  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
two   old  quartos  reprinted    fay    Steevens,  in   1766. 

■  Hqmb,  to  be  but  a  conjujeT,  and  onr  sweete  Sariour  but  a  scducei  and 
'  deceivar  of  the  people.  But  harken,  ye  braiU'^icltH  and  prophane 
'  poets  and  players,  that  l>ewilch  idle  carea  with  foolish  vanitiei,  what 

*  fell  upon  this  prophane  wretch : — having  a  quamll  against  ona 
'  whom  he  met  in  a  streete  in  London,  and  would  have  stab'd  him; 
'  bat  the  partia  perceiving  bis  villany  prevented  him  with  catching 

*  his  hand  and  turning  his  owne  dagger  into  his  bruiies,  and  so  blas- 
'  pheming  and  cucsiDg  be  yeelded  up  bis  stinking  breath.  Marka 
'this,  ye  players,  that  live  by  making  fboles  laugh  at  ainne  and 
'  wicked  nesse." — The  guhstance  of  tlus  narrative  is  taken  from  Beard's 
Tluaire  o/ Oad;  Judgment,  1598. 
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Greene  ma;  poiubly  bare  hod  a  hand  in  the  autbcH^r 
ship  of  The  True  Tragedy  ef  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
and  there  is  a  atriking  ccunddence  between  a  ppuage 
in  that  play,  and  another  in  Greene's  Alphotuus,  (not 
printed  until  1590>  although  written  beibre  1093,) 
which  in  thia  view  may  deierre  notice.— Gloster,  in 
The  Tme  Tragedy,  Sza.,  whila  stabbing  Henry  VI. 
the  second  time,  exclsini»->- 

'  If  any  ipark  of  life  remain  in  thee, 

*  Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  tent  thee  tliithar.' 

In  Greene's  Alphonius,  the  following  lines,  delivered 
on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  are  met  with. 

*  Qo,  pack  thou  hence  unto  the  Stygian  lake ; . . . . 
'  And  if  he  Bik  thee  who  did  send  thee  down, 

'  Alphonaus  say,  who  now  muBt  wear  thy  crown.' 
For  reasons  already  assigned,  Luata  Dominion  (s 
excluded  from  the  list  of  Harlow's  plays.     It  was,  in 
fact,  the  work  of  Dekker,  Haughton,  and  Bay. 
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Robert  Qpeene,  who  died  in  September,  1592*,  is 
perhaps  entitled  to  be  con^dercd  the  poet  who  jnifpe- 
diRtely  followed  Marlow,  in  his  successful  experiment 
to  bring  blank-verse  into  use  on  the  public  stage. 
At  l^st  it  is  quite  certun  that  he  attempted  dramatic 
GompositttHi  in  blank-verse,  prior  to  1588,  because  he 

*  His  &tRl  iUasBS  was  occsdoned  by  eating  and  drinking  lmmode> 
rolelf  qf  led-lierriDga  Bjid  Rhenigli  wine.  In  1594  appealed  t.  very  rare 
Bolleetion  of  fourieen '  Sonnets '  (as  the  author  terms  them),  under  the 
tide  of  Oreeni?!  Fmmdii,  of  which  Rilson  mentiona  only  an  edition  in 
1 604,  and  nhieh  Mr.  Park  confounds  with  Greene'i  Memorial,  at  tha 
end  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  fbur  Ltlleri  &c.,  1592.  The  initials  '  R.  8., 
Gent.,'  aie  on  the  title-page,  which  Ritaon  auppases  to  mean  Richard 
Bamefield;  but  Greene'*  Fuaeratf*  iscertaJnly  unworthy  of  Bamefieid's 
pen.  B.  B.  was  a  most  devoted  admirer  of  Greene,  aa  the  foUoniag 
lines  will  show : — 

'  For  Jadgemeat  Jove,  for  learning  decpe  he  still  Apollo  seemde; 

'  Foi  floent  tongue,  for  eloquence,  men  Mercury  bim  deemde ; 

'  For  curteaie  suppose  him  Guy,  or  Guyons  somewhat  lease. 

'  His  life  and  manners,  though  I  would,  I  cannot  halfe  exptesse  : 
*  Ifoi  mouth,  nor  (nip^  noi  Uuae  can  hsiie  declare, 
'  His  life,  his  ]Qve,  bit  Uude,  m>  eicelleiit  they  «en-'- 

ft  oei|ii  stnutg«  that  K.  B-  gboiild  touch  upoa  GieenE^B  !  life  and 
i^itt^ineig,'  if  tie  deserved  the  cbsTactec  fix  yiee  and  profligacy  abich  bis 
enpmy,  Q^btipl  UoTvey,  gave  of  bim,  after  ISreene  waa  dead  and  could 
>tRt  fn>)F-  Tbe  oqly  copy  of  Qreau'i  FimeraJli,  15B4,  that  I  aver  saw, 
is  amoDg  Bishop  Tanner's  bwki  at  Oxbfd. 
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so  asserts  in  the  prefatory  epistle  to  his  Perimidea  the 
Blacksmith,  which  was  printed  in  that  year. 

He  was  a  poet  who  obtaiaed  an  extraordinary  re- 
putation  at  a  comparatively  easy  rate  *.  He  was  of  - 
Chtre-hall  Camhridge,  from  whence  he  dates  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  Mamillia  t.  and  he  probably  entrap 
the  Church :  in  1584  we  6nd  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Robert  Greene,  in  possession  of  the  Vicarage  of 
Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  and  in  that  year  he  printed  an 
enlargement  and  moralization  upon  the  story  of  Su- 

•  I^feSBot  Hedl,  in  the  Fretace  to  his  Shaieipeare'i  Fotschde,  sajs 
that  Greene  had  '  a  happy  talent,  a  clear  Epirit,  and  a  lively  inngina- 
tion,'  irhich,  he  adds, '  chaiacteiise  all  his  writing*  I  can  by  no 
means  concui'  in  Qua  praise  to  its  full  extent,  for  although  some  of  faia 
production*  do  display  what  I  should  rather  term  a  lively  fancy,  than 
'  a  lively  imsginatioii,'  theie  ate  others  that  possess  no  recommendation 
of  any  kind,  and  were  pot  forth  into  the  world  to  relieve  temporary 
Decessilies.  By  these  he  certunly  ought  not  to  be  judged, though  th^ 
ought  lo  be  taken  into  the  account  with  reference  to  the  facility  with 
which  he  wrote  his  best  pieces,  and  the  total  needlessneas  of  study  and 
effiirt,  which  TJeck  also  attributes  to  him. 

f  The  earliest  edition  of  it  bean  date  in  1583 ;  and  l^  Bome  verses 
signed  G.  B.]  '  in  ptwse  of  the  author  and  his  booke,'  which  are 
prefixed,  il  is  clear  that  it  was  written,  if  not  published,  before  Greene 
left  college. 

'  Greene  is  the  plant,  Hamillia  is  the  flowre, 
'  Cambridge  the  plat  where  plant  and  flower  growes,' 
My  Mend,  the  Bev.  A.  Dyce,  in  his  beautiful  edition  of  Gnent'i  fforki, 
in  two  vols,  evo.,  also  ^ves  the  dole  of  1&83  to  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  Oceene's  MamUlia,  See  vol.  1.  cviii.  The  second  part  of  ^o* 
miilia  was  undoubtedly  first  printed  in  1593 ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
there  ma;  be  a  mistake  of  a  figure  on  the  title  of  the  firil  pari.  Gieeno 
woold  hardly  write  the  second  part  of  the  same  stoiy  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  fini  part. 
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saiuia  itDd  the  Elders,  under  the  tide  of  The  Mirror  of 
Modesty  *.  In  1585,  he  lo3t  his  preferment,  but  not 
until,  consistently  with  hie  clerical  character,  he  had 
■  published  *  a  Translation  of  a  Sennoh,  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory 13th,'  The  printing  of  his  Morando,  ike  Tri- 
tameron  of  Love,  in  1584,  might  have  some  connection 
with  his  loss  of  the  Vicarage  of  Tollesbury.  Greene 
then  came  to  London,  where  he  probably  supported 
himtelf  by  his  flowing  pen,  and  in  1587  he  was  joined 
in  the  capital  by  his  friend  Thomas  Nash.  Greene 
was  by  birth  a  Norfolk  man  f ,  and  Noah  of  Suffolk, 

•  The  following  work,  in  Andrew  Maunwll's  CaUloguB,  1595,  ii 
also  probably  to  b«  nttribuled  lo  Greene — '  Exbortstion  and  fruitful  Ad- 
'  monition  to  verfuouB  Pareates,  and  modeit  Matraues,  to  the  briDging 
'  up  of  theii  Childreu  in  godly  education  and  hoiuehold  discipline. 
'B;B.O.  Printed  for  Nich.  Linge,  1584,  in  8vD.'  It  has  never 
been  hitherto  meutioned  in  any  list  of  Greene's  productions,  not  even 
by  the  Bev,  Mr,  Dyce. 

f  While  Thomas  Lodge  was  on  a  voyage  with  Cavendish,  Greene 
published  Euphua  Shadow,  the  Batlmle  of  the  Senca,  in  1S92, 
piofessing  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  'absent  friend:'  the  dedica- 
tk>a  is  signed  *  Sob.  Greene,  Tfor/aieietuiw,'  It  is  a  small  tract,  of 
extraordinary  rarity,  and  was  sold  among  the  books  of  the  lata  Mr. 
Bindley,  for  20/.  If  not  in  fact  by  Greene  himself;  it  is  a  direct 
imitation  of  his  style,  both  in  prose  (of  which  it  munly  consists)  and 
verse  (of  which  three  pieces,  in  rhyme,  are  interspersed).  The  follow- 
ing it  the  best  spedinen ; — 

'  TAt  Epitaph  of  EurimOHe. 
'  Heere  lies  ingravde  in  prime  of  tender  age, 

'  Eunmone,  too  pearlesie  in  diadaine : 
'  Whose  proud  contempt  no  reason  might  asswuge. 

Till  love,  to  quite  all  wroaged  lovers  paine, 
'  Bereft  her  wits,  when  as  her  friend  was  gona, 
■  Who  now  lyea  tombed  in  thii  marble  atone.  '  Let 
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Hnd  altliough  the  tatter  was  younger  than  the  former, 
they  had  possibly  fifst  betome  actjuainted  At  Cam- 
bridge, which  university  Nash  quitted  Jn  1387.     We 
may  contlude  that  Greebe'a  AfenopAon,  printed  in 
l587i  and  t&  which  Nash  wrote  an  introductory  epis- 
tle, appealed  early  in  that  year,  bfecause  in  Greene's 
Eapfines,  his  Ceiimre  to  Pkilautus,  of  the  same  date, 
it  is  mentibhed  flfl  already  in  print.     Some  lines  by 
"  ThofliSs  Brahine,  Gent.,  in  praise  of  the  Author,' 
prefixed  to  the  Menaphon,  are  of  importance,  as  we 
may  infet  froth  theib,  that  prior  to  1587  Greeiie  had 
attempted  dramatic  poetry,  and  having  failed  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  was  alleged,  published  that  tract  in 
order  to  show  that  he  could  do  something  better. 
'  Come  foorth  you  wilts  that  vauut  the  pompe  of  speach, 
'  And  strive  to  thunder  from  a  Stageman's  tliroate ! 
'  Viert  Menaphon,  a  note  beyond  jour  reach, 
*  Whose  sight  will  make  your  drumming  descant  doale. 
'  Players,  avaunt!  Toll  know  not  to  delight 
'  Welcome,  sweet  Shepheard,  worth' a  Scholler's  sight.' 

It  will  be  remarked  that  this  writer,  speaking  of  the 
verses  pronounced  by  players,  uses  precisely  the  same 
epithet  which  Nash  employs  in  his  prefatory  episitb 
to  lifenaphon ;  Brablne  talks  of  a '  drumming  descant,' 
and  Nash  of  a  '  drumming  decasyllabon,'  both  mean- 

'  Let  Ladies  leune  her  lewdnea  to  escheir, 

'  And  whilst  they  live  in  freedome  of  delight, 
'  To  lake  remorse,  and  lovers  sorrowea  lew, 

'  For  why  conlempt  is  answered  with  deapight. 
'  Bememhering  still  this  sentence  sage  and  ould, 
'  Who  will  not  yoage,  they  may  not  when  they  would.' 
Lodge  wu  by  no  means  above  t^  imitaliiHi  of  Gieene,  and  wrote  a 
druna  in  concert  with  him. 
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ing  the  Hank-Verse  which  Marlow  bad  just  tendered 
acceptable  to  pdpulAt-  Audiences. 

Of  Greene's  nummms  thttita  two  have  bbtiiioed 
extraordinary  dislinctioii  •.    Upon  one  of  themj  Pan- 

*  There  U  a  remailuble  circumslance  couKcted  with  oae  of  hU 
pron  pamidileto  that  has  never  been  mentioned,  viz,  that  his  Quip  fir 
en  Uptlarl  Courtier,  or  a  Dimmit  between  Fehet-breeeha  and  Clotk- 
breechei,  piialed  in  1 S92,  is,  io  a  great  degree,  a  plagiati«m  bom  an 
ddei  poem  under  the  foUowing  title,  ■  The  Debate  between  Fcide  and 
Lowlines  pleaded  ta  an  issue  in  Assize ;  and  how  a  Juiia  with  great 
iadiSerende  being  impannelkd  wid  tedy  to  hare  geien  their  venUct 
were  stiaungdf  intercepted :  no  less  pleasant  then  profitable.  F.  T. 
&c.  Scene  and  allowed.  Imprinted  at  Londoii,  bj  Jcdin  CharU 
wood,  for  Raft  (fe^bery,  dwelling  in  Fleetttreta  a  litle  aborc  tha 
Condito. '  It  hM  no  date,  but  ii  was  probably  not  published  atler  the 
year  ISSO.  I*.  T.  aM  nd  'dOubt  the  ihitial^  of  the  author,  who  states 
himself  to  bate  Iweit  an  atbsttiey,  and  lus  correct  and  &e<juent  appli- 
cation of  law  terms  ph»^  Hittt  he  was  so.  The  dispute  between 
Velvet -breeches  and  Cloth-breeches  is  conducted  precisely  as  in 
Greene's  tract,  the  conclusioil  only  being  diSerent;  Greene  pro- 
ceeds to  Uie  deliveiy  of  the  verdict,  but  ill  ihe  poem,  which  was  hia 
original  iu  other  respects,  the  trial  ii  iiiterrupted  by  the  arriTal  of  men 
armed  With  swords  an'd  bucklers,  the  adherents  of  Velret-breeches,  nh<> 
ciil  Cloth-breeebe*  to  pieces.  The  following  is  F.  T.'s  description  of 
Velvet-breeches,  a  tine  iii  nhicb  will  eslablish  Greene's  obligation: — 
'  I  did  perceive  then  what  it  was  in  deede, 

'  That  is  tb  weete,  a  goodly  velvet  breech, 
'^Whteh  iik  il»  furniture  dyd  so  eiceede, 
.    ■  Aa  hardly  shall  ye  finds  it  yf  ye  seech. 
'  For  it  was  all  of  vdvet  very  fine, 

'  The  neather  ttacket  o/pvre  Oranada  lUiti 
'  Such  aa  come  never  upon  Legges  of  myne ; 

'  Their  cooller  cleane  coutrary  unto  milke.  '_ 

'  This  breech  was  paned  in  the  &yiest  wyse, 

'  And  with  right  satten  very  costly  lyned  ( 

'  Embrodered  according  to  the  guis^ 

'  With  golden  lace  full  nkflely  eogined/ . 
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dotto,  the  Trimi^h  of  Time,  JS8S,  Shakespeare 
founded  his  ffintfr'e  Tale ;  and  the  other,  A  Groatxr- 
worth  of  Wit,  159S,  contains  the  earliest  notice  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet,  vliom  Greene  (consistently  vith 

Giteae,  describing  VelTet-^jceeches,  says  of  him,  '  the  ntlher  itocie 
wof  aflAtpureil  Gnaauh  MiUe,'  wbich  ideutifiei  the  two  Worlu.  The 
entrance  of  ClotUireecbei,  *s  contained  in  tbe  poem,  atfDcdt  another 
proof  to  the  ume  effect — 

'  Hiere  cuue  ■notha'  pain,  bul  tofler  paie, 

'  And  nerer  ceued  rolling,  tjll  th^  came 
'  Into  tbe  dale  and  there  had  talun  place  i 

'  Nov  listen,  foi  me  thought  tbii  litle  game. 

'  These  breeches  I  did  hoimd  on  eyther  side, 

'  As  one  that  was  iumidille  them  betweene: 

'  These  last  weie  but  of  doth,  irithouteu  piide, 

■  And  itilche  Qe  gaid  apon  them  woi  to  swne. 
'  Of  cloth  (I  lay)  both  upper  itocke  and  neathec, 

'  Faned  and  single  lyned  next  the  thie  ; 
'  Light  for  the  were,  meete  for  all  sort  of  weather. 
'  Now,  peradventme,  you  wjl  thinke  I  lye.' 
Greene,  apeaking  of  the  gut  of  Cloth-breeches,  tells  u»  that  he  walked 
' a  tafter  pare'    Greene'a  tract  la  repnnled  in  7^  Harkiim  MUctllaiiji 
(Park's  edkion,  voL  t.)  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  preCUory 
matter  he  mokes  no  acknowledgment  thai  he  had  been  at  all  iodehted 
to  any  other  work,    the  poem  is  of  the  greatest  posable  rarity,  and  I 
never  beard  of  any  other  copy  than  that  at  Bridgcwatei  Hous^  which 
has  escaped  all  notice  by  our  poetical  antiquaries.    I  cannot,  therefore, 
refrain  &om  giving  one  or  two  mote  brief  quotations  from  it.    The  fol- 
lowing \a  the  descriptioD  of  one  of  lbs  persons  summoned  upon  the  jury 

'  One  of  them  had  a  fiddle  in  bis  hand, 

'  Abd  pleasant  songes  he  played  thereupon, 
'  To  queynt  and  hard  for  me  to  understand : 

'  If  he  were  brave  1  make  no  question  j 
'  Or  yf  his  furoitore  were  for  the  daunce  ; 

'  His  breeches  great,  full  of  Tentositi^ 
'  Devised  in  the  coatlo  of  playaauuce, 
'  And  master  of  a  daunsing  schools  was  he.* 
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the  envious  ^irit  he  displayed  towards   Marlow  ia 
1588)  calls  '  the  only  Shake-Bcene  in  a  country/ 

Our  business  irilh  Greene  is  as  an  author  of  plays, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  had  assumed 
that  character  before  1587.  As  a  writer  of  novels, 
and  pamphlets,  he  is  full  of  affectation,  but  generally 
elegant,  and  sometimes  eloquent :  it  is  a  misfortune 
which  runs  through  his  works,  that  be  often  imitated 
the  popular  but  puerile  allusions  of  Lily.  His 
invention,  is  poor  from  the  want  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  but  his  fancy  is  generally  lively  and 
graceful.  In  facility  of  expression,  and  in  the  flow 
of  his  blank-verse,  he  is  not  to  be  placed  below  his 
contemporary  Peele.     His  usual  fault  (more  discover- 

F.  ^.  and  Greene  tiolli  deicribe  wliBt  they  saw  as  if  it  vere  a  dieam 
(noepfti  IB  the  older  word  used  hy  F.  T.),  and,  waking  suddenly,  both 
determine  to  vrile  down  their  viiiioii.  F.  T.  dainis  that  Ma  narrative 
will  be  better  than  many  works  of  the  time,  among  them  Jmadit  de 
OauiiuiA  The  Palace  of  PUaiwe. 

'  Better,  I  wys,  then  Amadia  de  Gaule, 

'  Or  elB  the  Pallas  forced  with  pleasure  ; 
'  Who  though  they  promise  honny,  yelden  gale, 

'  And  unto  cosies  do  turua  their  iaiued  treasure ; 
■  Or  ballads  that  entreste  of  naught  t>ut  love, 
'  Of  plunts,  unhindaeBBe,  and  of  gelosie,', 
'  Which  are  of  wonderflill  efTectes  to  moTo 

'  Young  people's  mindea,  that  reade  tbem,  to  foUj. 
. '  Of  whiche,  neverthelesse,  we  dayly  see 

.'  How  many  and  how  coonning  are  the  Clarke»; 

'  Beleeye  their  wridnges  and  Iheir  noble  warkes.' 
A  leli^oua  turn  is  given  to  the  poem  in  many  places,  and  it  endi 
with  '  a  prayer  to  almightie  God.'     It  is  ia  small  3to. 
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ftble  iti  hib  ptajs  than  in  hift  pwrnb)  {B  an  ab«iettc«  bf 
simplicity ;  but  his  pedantlb  claBSlc&l  refa^nces^  &»- 
quently  without  either  taste  or  discretiODj  he  had  in 
fcmnmon  with  the  other  scribbling  scholars  of  ibe 
tiinii  tt  1^118  Shakespeare's  good  fortune  to  be  fn  ft 
gt«at  degree  without  the  knowledge,  and  therefdre,  if 
t»t  ilD  other  account,  without  the  defect.  In  obe 
l^spAt  Greene  Vaiy  be  said  to  hare  the  advantage  i:^ 
Peele :  he  eometiuies  contrives  to  introduce  a  little 
mote  variety  into  the  rhythm  of  bis  blank-tfetsej 
allhoUgb  it  win  still  be  found  in  diost  instances  tb  tun 
with  fatigding  similarity.  Greene  wrote  five  plays 
(besides  One  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Lodge),  all 
of  which  it  will  be  netessary  to  nollbe  with  more  or 
less  brevity,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  we 
may  conjecture  they  came  from  his  pen, 

The  History  of  Orlando  Furioto  one  of  the  Twelve 
Peers  of  France,  was  not  printed  until  1594*,  but  if 
not  the  first,  it  was  one  of  Greene's  earliest  dramatic 
productions.  Although  Charleniaine  (in  the  shape  in 
which  the  piece  has  reached  us)  does  not  f<Hin  one  of 
the  characters  in  it,  yet  as  many  of  his  Paladins  are 
important  personages,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is 
the  piece  to  which  Peele  alluded  in  1589,  when  be 

•  Agsia  in  1 S99 ;  but  Gi«eiie?s  name  not  being  on  the  title-page  it 
ia  ascertBined  to  have  been  hii  work,  by  the  rollowing  p>auge  in  Tite 
Dffrnce  0/  OmegcatcAing,  1592:  '  Master  R[obert3  G[reene]  would 
'  it  not  mulie  jou  bliish^f  you  sold  Orlanda  Furioio  to  tlie  Queen's 
'  ^Byen  for  20  nobles,  and  when  they  Were  in  the  country  lold  the 
'  Mn«  play  to  I.onl  AdmirtU's  men  for  u  much  more  i ' 
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ttientitined  it  «ith  dther  plays  updn  the  storibs  of 
Mahomet,  TameHane,  And  Stukely  *.  HensldWfe 
notices  it  utider  date  of  February  Slj  1591:  "the 
geuet^  tameliess,  sauteoess,  and  lameness,  of  thi! 
blank-verse  renders  it  not  unlikely  that  this  wii  t]\€ 
Very  play  to  tohich  Greene  r^fferred  in  W8S,  wheri  liii 
Said  that  it  had  been  charged  against  hiin  that  hb 
could  not  make  his  '  verses  jet  upon  the  stag*  lii 
tragical  buskins.' 

As  fftr  otlly  as  regards  the  madness  of  Orlandtt, 
arising  out  of  the  loves  of  Angelica  and  Medoro;  th4 
piece  may  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  Ariosto's 
rotliance,  for  in  the  end  of  the  play;  Orlandd  and 
Angelica  are  happily  united  :  all  the  dthbr  scenes 
Uppear  to  have  been  Greene's  invention,  and  miicH 
was  inserted  for  the  sake  merely  of  gi-atifyiilg  the 
multitude.  The  poet's  object  seems  to  have  been  tw 
compound  a  drama,  which  should  exhibit  an  unusual 
variety  of  characters  in  the  dresses  of  Europeans, 
Asiatics,  and  Africans,  and  to  mix  them  up  with  as 
much  rivalship,  love,  jealousy,  and  fighting  as  cbuld 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of  five  acts.  How  far 
Orlando  Furioso  Was  printed  according  to  the  author's 
copy,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  but  it  Has  evi- 
dently come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

*  '  Bid  theatrei  B.iid  proad  trofjedi&iiB, 

'  Bid  Maliomet's  Poo,  and  mighty  TunburUine,  ^ 

'  King  Charkmaiae,  Tom  Stukuly,  aud  the  test, 

See  Pale't  Work;  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  2dBitioiL,  n.  170. 
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The  opening  coDsists  of  declaradons  of  love  for 
Angelica  (who  is  made,  by  Greene,  the  daughter  of 
•  Marwllus  Emperour  of  Africa ')  hy  Sacripant  (the 
Soldan),  Rodamont,  Mandricard  (Prince  of  Cuba  and 
of  Mexico),  Brandimart,  and  Orlando.  With  the 
consent  of  her  father  she  prefers  Orlando,  and  the  rest 
vowTengeance.  After  some  fighting,  in  which  Orlando 
besieges  the  castle  of  Rodamont  and  drives  him  and 
Brandemart  before  him,  Sacripant  contrives  a  scheme 
to  make  Orlando  jealous  of  Angelica:  he  hangs  round- 
elays on  the  trees,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
Angelica  and  Medoro  are  mutually  attached.  Orlando 
enters,  and  before  he  sees  the  rhymes,  delivers  some 
lines,  vhich  are  certainly  among  the  best  in  the  whole 
performance,  el^ant  in  thought,  and  not  defident  in 
beauty  of  expression.  He  is  addres^ng  the  evening 
star. 

'  Fair  Queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight, 

*  Thou  g^ladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Fhcebe's  train, 

'  Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  orbs, 

'  That  in  Iheir  union  pruse  thy  lasting  powers ; 

'  Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  course, 

'  And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

'  To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence  ; 

'  Fair  pride  of  morn,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even, 

'  Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 

'  Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymphs 

'  With  pleasance  laugh  to  see  the  SaUres  play, 

'  Witness  Orlando's  faith  unlo  his  love. 

'  Tread  she  these  lawns? — kind  Flora,  boast  thy  pride  : 

'  Seek  she  for  shades  ? — spread,  cedars,  for  her  sake. 

'  Fair  Flora,  moke  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 
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'  Sweet  crystal  spring, 

*  Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  long^  to  drink. 

*  Ah  thought,  my  heaven  !  Ah  heaven,  that  knows  my 

thought ! 
'  Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought*.' 
The  introductory  passage,  in  which  the  star  of  Venus 
is  invoked  as  the  cause  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres, 
is  gracefully  fancied.  One  line  is  incomplete,  pos- 
fflbly  left  so  purposely  by  the  author,  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  the  ear,  burdened  with  the  recurreDce  of  the 
same  cadences.  Orlando  sees  the  roundelays  upon 
the  trees,  goes  mad,  and  then  follows  a  medley  of  non- 
sense and  folty,  meant  for  the  indications  of  insanity. 
The  hero  drives  all  before  him  with  the  leg  of  a  shep- 
herd he  had  slain,  and,  'attired  like  a  madman,* 
exclaims: — 

'  Woods,  trees,  leaves,  leaves,  trees,  woods :  tria  tequun- 
*  Ur  tria.  Ho !  Minerva,  talve.  Good  morrow,  how  do 
'you  to-day?  Tell  me,  sweet  goddess,  will  Jove  send 
■  Mercury  to  Calypso  to  let  me  go  ?  Will  he?  Why  then, 
'  he's  a  gentleman  every  hair  o'the  head  on  him.' 
Afterwards  he  comes  in  like  a  poet,  (mad  of  course,) 
and  discharges  a  quantity  of  incoherent  balderdash. 
He  subsequently  breaks  a  fiddler's  head  with  his  own 
instrument,  and  has  an  interview  with  Ariosto's  en- 
chantress, Melissa,  who  gives  him  a  draught,  which 
restores  him  to  his  senses :  then,  in  the  habit  of  a 

*  I  have  here  and  elsewhere  nmalljr  followed  the  text  ai  fuinialied 
with  scrupulous  exadnesB  t)y  tbe  Rev.  A.  D^,  in  hii  recent  editioa 
of  Orttnt't  Worki.  I  wuh  that  hU  author  bad  been  more  worthy  of 
liis  learned  and  taitefnl  labourt. 
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cx>mmon  soldier,  he  fights  with  Oliver,  Ogier,  qnd  the 
rest  of  the  Paladins,  as  the  ohampioa  of  Angelica, 
whose  truth  he  maintains.  After  he  has  overcome  her 
slanderers,  he  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  is  united  to 
her  by  Marsillus :  in  order  to  carry  her  ip  triumpli  to 
France,  he  says — 

■'  we'll  richly  rig  up  all  our  fleet. 
'  More  brave  thaa  was  that  gallant  Grecian  keel 
'  That  brought  away  the  Golchian  fleece  of  gold. 

*  Our  sails  of  sendal  spread  into  the  wind, 
'  Qur  ropes  and  tacklings,  all  of  finest  silk, 

'  Fetfh'd  from  the  native  Iqoms  qf  labouring  wqr^qs, 

'  The  pride  of  Barbary,  and  the  glorious  wealth 

'  Tliat  is  transported  by  the  western  bounds : 

'  Our  stems  cut  out  of  gleaming  ivory, 

f  Our  planks  and  sides  fram'd  out  of  cypress  wood, 

'  That  bears  the  name  of  Cyparissus'  change, 

'  To  burst  the  billows  of  the  ocean  sea, 

'  Where  Phiebus  dips  his  amber  tresses  oft 

*  And  kisses  Thetis  in  the  day's  decline.' 

Thes^  hig)ily   wrought   and  gorgeously  (xtloured 
descriptions  passed  with  Greene  and  his  contenapo- 
rarje^  for  worp  than  they  are  ihtrinsioally  worth,  and 
it)  ^nather  of  his  plays  (to  which  I  shall  nest  advat) 
hp  htt»  a  long  speech  of  much  the  same  import,  whei« 
be  talks  of  frigates— 
f  StemmM  and  inctui<d  with  huratshed  IroFf, 
'  And  flv^rltiid  i»ith  plates  of  Persian  wealth-' 
It  is  not  difficult  to  accumulate  splendid  objects, 
and  to  decorate  them  with  corresponding  epithets; 
l)Ut  it  is  ronpll  hwdep  to  collept  fine  thoughts  ^nd  to 
clothe  them  in  appropriate  language.    Greene  was  a 
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CODsidemble  master  of  diatimi,   bvt   hia  idpu   went 
Dpvelty  «nd  origiqality, 

HU  Honourable  Ifittery  of  Friar  Sacon  and  Friar 
Songay,  first  pHblished  in  1594,  is  entitled  to  a  oon^ 
aldemble  #hare  of  apprpbation.  Greene  aeemg  ta 
hftve  heen  ipoi^ed  ta  undertake  this  Bubject  by  Man. 
low's  FauBtus,  a  drama  to  which,  however,  it  fi 
DiHph  inferior  both  in  desigq  and  execution.  Friu 
Bacoo  and  Friar  Bongay  are  only  conjurers :  Faustus 
is  a  inighty  riecromancer  who,  by  his  great  intellect 
and  deep  learning,  bends  the  fates  to  his  will,  and 
makes  hell,  earth,  and  heaven,  for  a  time,  subser- 
vient to  his  purposes.  Greene's  work  Is  reprinted  in 
the  last  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  as  well  as  hy 
the  Kev.  Mr,  Dyce,  so  that  any  lengthened  examina- 
tion of  it  is  rendered  unnecessary-  It  was  performed, 
according  to  Uenslowe,  as  early  as  February  19, 15&i, 
and,  doubtless,  was  not  then  by  any  means  a  new  play, 
so  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  1588  or  1$89. 
The  two  friars  are  only  incidentally  concerned  in  the 
plot,  which  chie^y  relates  to  the  love  of  £dward  I., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  for  a  keeper's  daught«',  whom 
he  courted,  first  in  person  and  afterwards  by  proxy, 
the  proxy  in  the  end  supplanting  his  principal,  There 
is  also  m  underplot  of  two  young  scholars,  who  wprp 
ill  lore  wUh  the  same  keeper's  duightcr,  who  fight  aad 
kill  each  other, '  The  rest  of  the  piece,  which  is  full  of 
variety,  if  not  of  interest,  is  made  up  of  trials  of  skijl 
between  rival  conjurers  before  Henry  IIJ,,  the  Em-- 
peror  of  Germany,  £Uaer  ai  Casti^h  (whom  EdiffoA 
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ultimately  marries),  and  a  number  of  courtiers,  to- 
gether with  some  comic  scenes^  not  without  humour,  iu 
which  Ralph  Simnell,  the  king's  fool,  and  Miles,  the 
blundering  pupil  of  Friar  Bacon,  are  concerned.  Just 
before  the  close  (in  imitation  of  some  of  the  old  Morals) 
Miles  is  carried  off  to  hell  on  the  back  of  one  of  Friar 
:  Bacon's  devils*.  Bacon  ultimately  renounces  his 
magic  art,  and  delivers  a  prophecy  regarding  Eliza- 
beth, which  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof  that  Greene 
had  not  at  this  time  much  improved  his  versification — > 

*  I  find  by  deep  prescience  of  mine  art, 

'  Which  once  I  temper'd  in  my  secret  cell, 

'  That  here,  where  Brute  did  build  his  Troynovant, 

'  fVom  forth  the  royal  garden  of  a  king 

'  Shall  flourish  out  so  rich  and  fair  a  bud, 

'  Whose  brightness  shall  deface  proud  Phtebus'  fioner, 

'  And  overshadow  Albion  with  her  leaves. 

'  mi  then  Mara  shall  be  master  of  the  field, 

*  But  then  the  stormy  threats  of  war  shall  c^e : 

*  The  horse  shall  stamp  as  careless  of  the  pike, 
'  Drums  shall  be  turn'd  to  timbrels  of  delight ; 
'  With  wealthy  favours  plenty  shall  enrich 

'  The  strand  that  gladded  wanderiog  Brute  to  see, 
'  And  peace  from  heaven  shall  harbour  in  these  leaves 

■  This  was,  probably,  one  of  tlie  last  Instances  in  which  the  devil 
Wsl  bTOUght  upon  the  stage,  in  propria  ptriOHa,  for  the  edification  and 
delight  of  the  multitude,  in  London.  In  I59G,  as  Lodge  tells  ui  in  his 
ffid  JUiterie  and  the  Wortdi  JUadneue,  irrittea  and  publiHhed  in  that 
yeai,  he  Lad  been  baoiahed  to  the  country :  '  They  aay  likewise '  (he 
sbseivea)  '  tlieie  ii  ■.  Pluer  Deril,  a  bsndgome  sonne  of  Munmons, 
'  but  yet  I  hava  not  scene  him,  iecauie  he  tia/it  in  the  CHoi/ry.-  if 
'  I  chance  to  meet  him  ogunst  the  next  impression,  be  shall  shift 
'  nry  enaniiigly  bat  lie^pleanntU*  coDJuie  bim.' 
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'  That  gorgeous  beaulity  Uiis  matchless  flower, 
'  Apollo's  heliotropion  then  shall  stoop, 
'  And  Venus'  hyacinth  shall  vail  her  top  ; 
*  Judo  shall  shut  her  gilliflowers  up, 
'And  Pallas'  bay  shall  'bash  her  brightest  green  ; 
'  Ceres'  carnation,  in  consort  with  those, 
'  Shall  stoop  and  wonder  at  Diana's  rose.' 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  io  this  piece  we 
meet  with  occasional  alexandrines  and  with  the  inser- 
tion of  redundant  Billables. 

Greene's  Scottish  History  of  James  the  Fourth  slain 
at  Flodden,  1598,  has  many  jingling  lines  interspersed 
in  the  blank-verse,  as  if  at  the  time  he  wrote  it 
the  author  felt  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
unequal  to  produce  good  blank-verse,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  if  he  were  himself  better  satisfied  with  rhyme. 
The  story  is  rather  a  romantic  fiction  than  a  dra- 
matised portion  of  history;  and  the  words,  'slain 
at  Flodden,"  are  introduced  upon  the  title-page  only 
to  identify  the  king  intended  by  the  author;  for  the 
incidents  do  not  descend  as  low  as  that  memorable 
event.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  king 
of  England,  who  forms  one  of  the  characters  in  this 
play,  is  called  Antis,  as  if  Greene  at  the  time  he  wrote 
had  some  scruple  in  naming  Henry  VIII.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  Queen 
and  court.  The  title-page  states  that  the  history  is 
*  intermixed  with  a  pleasant  comedy  presented  by 
'  Oboram,  King  of  Fairies.'  In  the  body  of  the  per- 
formance he  is  called  Aster  Oberon,  and  be  is  the 
same  person  (far  differently  drawn)  who  figures  in 
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Shakespeare's  Midmnmer  Nighi'i  Drtam^  The '  plea- 
sant comedy'  which  he  f resents  In  JameS  the  ^Urlh 
consists  only  of  dances  by  antics  and  fairies  between  the 
acts.  The  *  history '  is  supposed  to  Ije  represented  by 
a  company  of  players  before  Ober<Hij  At  the  insUtice 
of  Bohan,  '  a  Stoic,'  who  lives  in  &  tomb  &nd  talks 
broad  Scotch :  he  ha«  two  sons,  calM  Bltppef  Hod 
Nano,  who  are  made  by  the  Fttiry  Sing  to  take  the 
parts  of  a  clown  and  a  dwarf. 

The  plot' is  shortly  thU  ;---James  iV.  felling  itt  love 
with  IdBj  the  daughter  of  the  Coutitess  of  Arratn, 
puts  away  his  Queen  Dorothea  in  hopes  to  obtaiti  her, 
after  which  the  King  is  forsaken  by  Douglas  and  other 
peerS(  who  rebel  agaltist  his  tyranny.  QueCn  Dortj- 
thea,  though  compelled  to  fly  from  the  colirt  Ih  ftiale 
attire,  persuades  them  to  tetum  to  their  allegiance. 
An  attempt  is  subsequently  made  to  aSSBBsitiate  Doro- 
thea, who  is  left  for  dead ;  but  she  is  not  killed,  And  is 
ultimately  restored  to  her  throne  and  repentant  hus- 
band. A  main,  though  not  very  natural  cause  at  the 
remorse  of  James  IV.  is  his  Inability  to  cotnpass  his 
purpose  with  Ida,  who  at  the  conclusion  is  married  to 
a  young  nobleman  ntttned  Eustace,  with  whotn  she 
had  fallen  suddenly  in  loTe^  The  following  dialogue 
between  the  Countess  of  Arrain  and  bet-  daughter, 
and  a  good  deal  that  succeeds  it,  is  in  rliyme-^ 

'  Countesi.  Pait  Ida,  might  you  chuse  the  greatest  good 
'  Midst  &I1  the  world  in  blessings  thai  abound, 
'  Wherein,  my  daughter,  should  youi'  liking  be  } 

'  Ida.  Not  in  delights  or  pomp  or  majesty. 
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CtiUni.  And  »hjT 

*  Ida.  Since  these  are  meana  td  draw  the  mind 

'  From  perfect  good,  and  make  true  judgment  blind. 

*  Count.  Slight  you  hate  wealth  and  fortune's  richest 

'  Ida.  Yet  would  I  (mig^ht  t  chuse)  be  honeat  poor; 
'  For  she  that  sits  at  fortune's  feet  alow, 
'  Is  sure  she  shall  not  taste  a  farther  woe  ; 
'  But  those  that  prank  on  top  of  fortune's  ball, 
*  Still  feare  a  change,  and  fearing',  catch  a  fall. 

'  Count.  Tat,  foolish  maid,  each  one  conteraneth  need; 

'  Ida.  Good  reason  why — they  know  not  good  indeed. 

'  Count.  Many,  marry  then,  on  whom  distress  doth  lour. 

'  Ida.  Yes,  they  that  virtue  deem  an  honest  dower. 
'  Madam,  by  right  this  world  I  may  compare 
'  Unto  my  work,  wherein  with  heedful  care 
'  The  heavenly  Workman  plants  with  curious  hand, 
'  As  I  with  needle  draw  each  thing  on  land, 
'  Even  as  he  list.     Some  men  like  to  the  rose 
'  Are  fashioned  fresh,  some  in  their  stalks  do  close, 
'  And  born  do  sudden  die :  some  are  but  weeds, 
'  And  yet  from  them  a  secret  good  proceeds. 
'  I  with  my  needle,  if  I  please,  may  blot 
■  Thb  fairest  fose  within  tny  cambric  plot : 
<  God  with  a  beck  can  change  each  worldly  Ihiilg, 
'  The  poor  to  earth,  the  beggar  to  the  king. 
'  What  then  hath  man  wherein  he  well  may  boast, 
'  Since  by  a  beck  he  lives,  a  lour  is  lost  ?' 

The  resemblance  is  prettily  made  out,  and  the  moral 
delicately  worded :  the  line  *  And  yet  from  them  a 
secret  good  proceeds,'  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's 
'  There  is"  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.'  In 
Act  ii.,  Ateukin,  the  King's  parasite  and  favourite, 
is  sent  to  court  Ida  on  behalf  of  bis  sovereign^  and 
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this  scene  is  conducted  ia  blank-yerse,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occaaonal  coiipleta.  " 

'  Ateutin.  Fair,  comely  nymph,  tlie  beauty  of  your  face, 
'  Sufficient  to  bewitch  the  heavenly  powers, 
'  Hath  wrought  so  much  in  him,  ibat  dow  of  late 
'  Hr  finds  himself  made  captive  unto  love; 
'  And  though  his  power  and  majesty  require 
'  A  straight  command  before  an  humble  suit, 
'  Yet  he  his  mightiness  doth  so  abase 
'  As  to  inlreat  your  fevour,  honest  maid, 

'  Ida.  Is  he  not  married.  Sir,  iinlo  our  Queen  ? 

'  Ateuk.  He  ia. 

'  Ida.  And  are  not  they  by  God  accurst 
'  That  sever  those  whom  be  hath  knit  in  one  ? 

•  Ateuk.  They  be :  what  then  ?  we  seeit  not  to  displace 
'  The  Princess  from  her  seat ;  but  since  by  love 
'  The  King  is  made  your  own,  he  ia  resolv'd  * 
'  In  private  to  accept  your  dalliance, 
'  In  spite  of  war,  watch,  or  worldly  eye. 

'  Ida.  Oh,  how  he  talks,  as  if  he  should  not  die  ! 
'  As  if  that  God  injustice  once  could  wink 
'  Upon  that  fault  I  am  asham'd  to  think.' 

Here  we  see  ao  iostaace  how  Greene  appears  to 
rise  and  improve  with  his  rhyme ;  yet  the  blank- 
verse  is  more  varied  than  usual  with  him. 

In  Act  iv.,  there  is  a  scene  between  the  King  and 
bis  parasite  Ateukin,  in  which  the  latter,  after  the 
supposed  assassination  of  Dorothea,  incites  the  former 
to  persevere  against  Ida :  the  King  at  last  exclaims — 

'  Enoug:h !  I  am  confirm'd.     Aleukin,  come, 

'  Rid  me  of  love,  and  rid  me  of  my  grief. 

*  The  old  copy  rntdi '  tit  h  lesolv'd,'  which  a  certainly  vtod);. 
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'  Drive  thou  the  tyrant  from  this  tainted  breait, 

'  Then  may  I  triumph  in  the  height  of  joy. 

'  Go  to  mine  Ida :  tell  her,  that  I  vow 

'  To  raise  her  head  and  make  her  honourg  g;reat. 

'  Go  to  mine  Ida :  tell  her,  that  her  hairs 

'  Shall  be  embellished  with  orient  pearls  ; 

'  And  crowns  of  sapphires,  compassing  her  browes, 

'  Shall  war  with  those  sweet  beauties  of  her  eyes. 

'  Go  to  mine  Ida:  tell  her,  that  my  soul 

'  Shall  keep  her  semblance  closed  in  my  breast, 

'  And  I,  in  touching  of  her  milk-white  mould, 

'  Will  think  me' deified  in  such  a  grace.' 

These  lines,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  are  better  than 
any  others  of  the  same  kind  we  have  yet  seen  by 
Greene :  they  have  more  passion,  and  the  language  is 
not  ill  adapted  to  express  it. 

From  the  obvious  improvement  of  the  style,  its 
greater  ease  and  diveraty,  we  may  conclude  that 
George-a-Oreen  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1699,  was 
vrritten  by  Greene  not  long  before  his  death ;  it  is  a 
lively  story,  cheerfully  told,  and  vas  certainly  popular : 
it  includes  among  tts  characters,  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  their  nobility,  together  with 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.  George-a- Green, 
the  hero,  in  various  ways  gets  the  betterof  allof  them, 
no  doubt  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  kind  of  audi- 
ences before  whom  the  '  pleasant  conceited  comedy* 
was  performed.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  plot,  be- 
cause the  piece  has  been  often  reprinted.  It  has  only 
been  aBcertained  to  be  the  work  of  Greene  within 
the  last  few  years,  when  a  copy  came  to  light,  on  the 
title-page  of  which,  in  a  hand-wiiting  of  the  Ume 
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and  upoD  tht  testtmonj  of  Juby  the  aotor,  it  was 
asserted  to  be  by  Robert  Greene  ". 

In  the  comic  scenes,  among  tbe  inferior  characters,  a 
good  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  in  prose,  although  pripted 
in  disjointed  lines ;  and  in  the  blank-verse  there  is 
not  only  more  ease  and  lightness,  but  generally  more 
spirit  and  variety.  Here  too  ire  find,  what  has  rarely 
occurred  in  Greene's  previous  productions,  a  number 
of  trochees  4t  the  end  of 'the  lines,  which  gives  them 
additional  vivacity :  one  shqrt  quotation  will  con- 
tain evidence  of  different  improvements  in  style.  It 
is  from  a  scene,  near  the  close,  between  the  Kings 
of  England  and  Scotland,  George-a-Green,  ^ohin 
Hood,  and  all  the  principal  characters,  who  are 
brought  together  upon  the  stage.  King  Edward  tfUs 
peorge  to  rise,  to  which  he  replies, 

'  Nay,  good  my  lie^,  ill-nurtiir'd  we  wgre  thei) : 
'  Tliough  we  Yorkshire  men  be  blunt  of  speech, 

*  And  little  skill'd  in  court  or  such  quaint  fashions, 
'  Yet  nature  teacheth  ub  duty  to  our  king ; 

•  Therefore,  I 

'  Humbly  besef  ch  ypu,  partlpn  G«oFgfl-B-Greeii. 

'  fiobijirhood.  And)  good  my  lord,  a  pardon  for  poor 
Robin; 
'  And  for  us  all  a  pardon,  good  kin^  Edward. 

'  SkoemakeT.  I  pray  you  a  pardon  for  the  Shoemakers. 

'  Edward.  I  frankly  grant  a  pardon  to  you  all ; 
'  And  Geprge-a- Green,  give  me  thy  hand  :  ^bere  is 

•  In  the  SBmB  hand-wcitinB  it  is  regirferedj  that  7%e  Pinner  of 
Wahejliild  iraa  writteu  bjr  ■  ■  Ministsr,'  aud  W.  Shaksspeaie  is  men- 
tioned  SB  t|ia  witoeH  to  the  fact.  Gieeae  had  '\«ea  in  the  chnich,  V"i 
probably  he  was  the  person  meant, though  a  blank  WM  left  for  the  name, 
Seo  Dyce'a  Green^i  WerA;  i,  t,  '  ■      '   " 
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t  Nqpp  in  Snglqiid  tbat  phall  4p  tbea  wrorig. 
'  Even  from  inj  ct^iirt  f  canie  to  see  thyself, 

*  And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  but  truth, 

'  George.  I  humbly  thank  jour  royal  majesty. 
'  That  which  I  did  against  the  Earl  of  Kendall, 
'  Was  *  but  a  eubject's  duty  to  his  sovereign, 
'  And  tberefgre  little  meiil^  such  gqpd  words.' 

The  commencement  of  the  piece  contains  an  allusion 
to  Marlow's  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  which  of  course 
maintained  its  popularity  when  The  Pmner  of  WakS' 
field  was  written. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  Greene's  plays  is  called  on 
the  title-page,  The  comical  History  of  Alpkonaua, 
King  of  Arragon,  printed  in  1S99,  and  it  is  in  many 
respects  a  singular  performance :  like  The  Pinner  of 
Wakefield,  k  also  mentions  '  the  mighty  Tamburlaine,* 
who  had  become  a  common  example  of  enterprise 
and  bravery,  and  whose  martial  achievements  Greene 
seems  to  have  here  imitated.  It  contains  the  story  of 
Carinus,  King  of  Arragon,  (which  the  authcn:  places 
in  Italy),  and  his  son  Alphonsus,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  rightful  possessions  by  a  usurper 
named  Flamlnius.  In  the  opening  of  the  piece  we 
find  the  old  king  and  the  young  prince  in  exile :  the 
latter  soon  afterwards,  as  a  common  soldier,  enters 
the  army  of  Belinus,  King  of  Naples,  who  was  then 
defending  his  territory  against  the  invasion  of  Flami- 

*  The  old  copy,  and  Ur.  Dyce  foUowiiif  it,  tetd  '  It  wot,'  ftc.,  but 
it  ia  ndiuulant  in  wnsa  mi  metre.  I  iixe  aUo  ventured  to  regulate  tba 
lioei  (omewliM  difierently  thao  he  hw  ^ven  them :  tin  word '  England ' 
i>  to  Im  piouounced  aa  a  trisyllable. 
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nius.  Belinus  promises  Alphonsus  that  he  shall 
possess  whatever  his  sword  conquers,  aod  in  the  first 
battle  he  kills  the  usurper,  and  claims  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  which  Belinus,  as  by  contract  bound,  bestows 
upon  him.  Thus  seated  on  the  throne  of  Arragon, 
Alphonsus  demands  the  submission  of  Belinus,  his 
benefactor,  as  a  vassal ;  and  the  latter,  not  submitting, 
is  warred  upon  and  subdued,  together  with  his  ally,  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  Alphonsus  gives  away  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  even  bis  own 
crown  of  Arragon  to  three  of  his  chief  followers,  de* 
termining  himself  to  attack  Amurack,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  (to  whom  Belinus. bad  fled.)  and  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  the  Mahometan  empire.  He 
succeeds,  and  finally  marries  Iphigina,the  daughter  of 
Amurack,  who  is  content,  after  a  long  struggle,  to 
yield  the  sovereignty  to  his  Christian  son-in-law. 

These  are  tlie  main  incidents,  and  from  the  first 
act  to  the  last,  (for  it  is  regularly  divided  into  acts, 
though  the  scenes  are  not  marked,)  it  is  full  of  bustle 
and  battles — Christiaos  of  various  kingdoms,  Turks, 
and  Amazons  (for  an  army  of  female  warriors  is 
brought  into  the  field  on  behalf  of  Amurack)  fill  the 
stage;  and  independent  of  any  interest  for  the  principal 
characters,  which  is  inconsiderable,  it  roust  have  been 
a  striking  spectacle.  Medea  is  also  introduced  to  work 
enchantments,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Fausta,  the 
wife  of  Amurack,  she  raises  Homer's  Calchas,  and 
makes  bim  prophesy  of  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  Alpbcmsus  and  Amurack. 

The  blank-verse  has  little  force  or  variety,  though 
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sufficiently  easy  and  flowing,  and  Greene  has  here 
rarely  assisted  himself  by  the  insertion  of  rhymiog 
couplets.  The  following  is  the  prologue  of  Venus, 
who,  lamenting  the  defidency  of  poets,  undertakes  to 
write  the  piece  herself;  and  for  this  purpose,  after  she 
has  delivered  her  prologue,  departs  with  Calliope  and 
the  rest  of  the  Muses  (who  had  entered  playing  upon 
instruments)  to  Parnassus — 

*  Poets  are  scarce,  whea  Goddesses  themselves 

'  Are  forced  to  leave  their  high  and  stately  seats, 

'  Placed  on  the  top  of  high  Olympus  mount, 

'  To  seeke  them  out  to  pen  their  champions  praise. 

'  The  time  hath  been  nhea  Homer's  sugar'd  muse 

'  Did  make  each  echo  to  repeate  his  verse, 

'  That  every  coward  that  durst  crack  a  spear 

'  And  tilt  and  tumey  for  his  lady's  sake, 

'  Was  painted  out  in  colours  of  such  price 

'  As  might  become  the  proudest  potentate : 

'  But  now-a-days,  so  irksome  idlesa'  slights, 

'  And  cursed  charms  have  witch'd  each  student's  mind, 

'  That  death  it  is  to  any  of  (hem  all, 

'  If  that  their  hands  to  penning  you  do  call, 

'  Oh  Virgil,  Virgil,  wert  thou  now  alive, 

'  Whose  painful  pen  in  stout  Augustus'  days 

'  Did  'dain  to  let  the  base  and  silly  fly 

'  To  scape  away  without  thy  praise  of  her, 

'  I  do  not  doubt  but  long  or  ere  this  time, 

'  Alphonsus'  fame  unto  the  heavens  should  climb; 

'  Alphonsus'  fame,  that  man  of  Jove  hia  seed, 

'  Sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  immortal  Gods, 

'  Whose  sire,  although  he  habit  on  the  earth, 

*  May  claim  a  portion  in  the  fiery  pole 
'  As  well  as  any  one,  whate'er  he  be. 

'  But  setting  by  Alphonsus'  power  divine. 
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*  What  mim  p\i^e,  of  now  amongst  the  gbqsta, 

'  Copld  couTft^rvail  his  courage  ^nd  his  Btreng:th? 
'  B^t  thou  art  dead,  yea,  Virgil,  \ho^  art  gone, 
'  And  all  his  nets  drown'd  in  oblivion. 

*  No,  Venus,  no,  though  poets  prove  unkind, 
'  And  loth  to  stand  in  penning  orhia  deeds, 

'  Yet  rather  th^n  they  shall  be  clean  forgot, 
'  T,  which  W8B  wont  tg  follow  Cupid's  games, 

*  Will  put  in  ure  Minerva's  sacred  art; 

'  And  this  my  hand,  nhich  used  for  to  pen 

*  The  praise  of  Love  and  Cupid's  peerless  power, 

*  Will  now  begin  to  treat  of  bloody  Mars, 
'  Of  doughty  deeds  and  valiant  victories.' 

The  choruses  Venus  delivers  between  the  acts  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  the  due  understanding  of  the 
plot,  which  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  the  action 
changing  suddenly  from  Italy  to  Turkey,  and  from 
Turkey  again  to  Italy. 

The  scene  of  enchantment,  in  which  Medea  raises 
Calchas,  presents  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  curious 
fact  that  the  Greek  seer  was  dressed  '  in  a  white  sur> 
plice  and  a  cardinal's  mitre.'  The  enchantress  thus 
invokes  him — 

'  Thou  which  wert  wont  in  Agamemnon's  days 

'  To  utter  forth  Apollo's  oracles 

'  At  sacred  Delphos,  Calchas  I  do  mean, 

'  I  charge  thee  come,  all  lingering  set  aside, 

'  Unless  the  penance  you  thereof  abide. 

'  I  conjure  thee  by  Pluto'a  loathsome  lake, 

'  By  all  the  hags  which  harbour  in  the  same, 

'  By  stinking  Styx  and  filthy  Phlegethou, 

'  To  come  with  speed,  and  truly  to  fulfil 

'  That  which  Medea'  to  thee  straight  shall  will.' 
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Throughout  there  is  the  usual  abundance  of  clas- 
BJcal  sllusioa  without  propriety,  as  in  the  following 
instance,  where  Amurscke  is  made,  in  the  true  Turkish 
spirit  of  the  time,  to  threaten  Mahqmpt  binself,  for 
having  disappointed  him. 

'  Oh,  Dxdolus,  and  wert  thou  now  aUre, 

'  To  fasten  wings  upon  high  Amuracke, 

'  Mahound  shou)^  ki|OW,  and  that  for  cprt^ntf, 

'  That  Turkish  kings  can  brook  no  injury.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  last  lines  pu^  into  the  moiffh 
of  VeufiB  in  the  Epilogue,  thftt  Greene  njE^t  |;p  writp 
a  second  part  to  this  performance;  hut  whether  he 
wefe  deterred  by  its  want  of  pppularity,  or  pre- 
vented by  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  must  IfC  matter 
of  mere  speculation.  She  thus  addresses  the  Mioses, 
froqi  whom  she  was  aboqt  to  depart  for  Olymptjs. 

'  Mean  lime,  dear  Huses,  wander  ;ou  not  far 

'  Forth  of  the  path  of  high  Parnassus'  biU ; 

'  That  when  I  come  to  tinish  up  his  life, 

'  Yoii  may  be  ready  for  to  succour  me. 

'  Aflieu,  dear  daroes ;  farewell.  Calliope.' 
Possibly  the  continuation  has  perished. 

In  The  Loolring-Giass  for  London  and  England, 
XB94i,  Greene  had  a  coadjutor  in  the  celebrated  Tho- 
mas Lodge,  and  1  shall  speak  of  that  production  when 
I  remark  upon  the  separate  performances  of  the  latter. 
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JOHN  LYLY  AND  HIS  WOHKS. 


John  Lylt  was  an  ingenious  scholar,  with  some 
fancy ;  but  if  poetry  be  the  heightened  expression  of 
natural  sentiments  and  impressions,  he  has  little  title 
to  the  rank  of  a  poet.  His  thoughts  and  his  language 
are  usually  equally  artificial,  the  results  of  labour  and 
study  ;  and  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  does  he  seem 
to  have  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  genuine  feeling. 

He  is  therefore  to  be  placed  in  a  rank  inferior  to 
most  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that,  strictly  speaking,  some  writers  with  whom 
he  may  have  been  compared,  were  not  his  contempo- 
raries :  he  began  to  write  a  little  before  them,  and  be 
was  the  inventor  of  a  style  which,  however  factiuous, 
had  the  recommendations  of  refinement  and  novelty  *. 
Lyly  became  so  fashionable,  that  better  pens,  as  in  the 
case  of  Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge,  followed 
his  example,  and  became  his  imitators.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  his  style,  besides  its  smoothness,  is 

*  It  vai  called  EupAaim,  &om  his  work  Euphuri  Ikt  Jaiaemy  of 
iVit,  irbich  van  enteted  on  th«  boolu  of  the  Statiaaen'  Company  in 
1578,  and  TBI  no  doubt  publiihed  early  in  1579.  Halooe  (lee  Shake- 
speare by  Boarell,  ii.  188)  had  a  copy  dated  IS79,  vhieh  he  nippoied 
to  be  the  aecond  ciUtion,  the  firat  being  without  the  inaettlon  of  tbs 
yeai  on  the  title-pa)^. 
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the  employment  of  a  species  of  fabulous  or  unnatural 
natural  philosophy,  io  which  the  existence  of  certain 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  with  peculiar  pro- 
perties is  presumed,  in  order  to  afford  similes  and 
illustrations.  Malone  contends  that  Lyly's  plays, 
compared  with  his  pamphlets,  are  free  from  these 
affected  allusions,  and  that  three  of  them  are  quite 
of  a  different  character ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
only  superficially  read  in  Lyly's  works,  and  among 
Uie  proofs  of. his  want  of  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
them,  may  be  noticed  his  statement  that  Oalathea 
was  one  of  the  comedies  he  produced  in  1584*, 
when,  in  fact,  the  '  annut  mirabilW  of  1688  is  twice 
mentioned  in  it.  In  the  employment  of  this  fabulous 
natural  history  nearly  all  Lyly's  dramatic  produc- 
tions may  be  placed  upon  an  equality ;  and  if  such 
frequent  resort  be  not  had  to  it  in  his  plays  as  in  his 
tracts,  it  seems  only  because  alludoos  of  the  kind  could 
not  be  so  conveniently  made  in  dialogues  between 
the  persons  coacemed.  It  is  astonishing  how  Malone 
could  have  brought  himself  to  the  conclusion,  that  Lyly 

*  unquestionably  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  a  juBtd&- 

*  lineation  of  character  and  life,^  than  any  dramatist 
who  preceded  Shakespeare :  seven  of  his  plays  are 
merely  mythological  or  pastond,  and  were  never  meant 
for  representations  of  '  character  and  life ; '  and 
although  the  scene  of  Mother  Bombie  is  laid  near 
Rochester,  the  names  of  nearly   all  the  persons  ore 

*  Miloiw'BSlukwpeant^Boiwdlfii.lBS. 
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claedcali  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  depict  by  theth 
the  mannen  of  the  time.  Alexander  avd  CampOMpe 
if  'Ly\y's  only  piece  irhlch  has  any  {>retetiiioii  to  tlie 
delineatioii  of  character,  and  then  chiefly  Id  the  pare 
of  DiogcneSf  whom  the  author  has  drawn  sufficiently 
Cynical. 

Lyly  ttaB  bom  in  Kent,  in  1554,  and  ffas  ttlatrieuhited 
at  Oxford  in  ISTl*  when  it  wad  recorded  In  the  entry, 
that  he  was  seventeen  years  Old,  It  ii  &  eircuiUBtance 
connected  with  hiS  early  li%  mentioned  in  the  '  Annala 
tif  th«  Stage,'  that  ott  the  ]6di  May,  1574,  he  wrote  ta 
Lord  itut^hley  (whonl  he  terms  patronVt  tolendis- 
simuii)  a  Latin  letter,  in  a  good  style,  and  a  beautiful 
spediiien  of  penmanship,  which  Was  thus  iailorsed,  pro- 
bably by  his  Ibrdship's  secretary :  *  John  Lilie,  A  Scho- 
lar of  Oxford,  an  Epistle  for  the  Queen's  letters  to 
Magdalen  College  to  adiHit  him  a  fellow.*  The  Lord 
Treasurer  is  there  addressed  In  a  strain  of  »travagant 
hyperbolcj  and  the  epiatle  is  directed — Virb  illustris- 
shtto,  et  itiiigttiisimo  Heroi,  domino  Burgleo*.  We 
are  without  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  this  application, 
but  Lyly  having  been  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1573, 
proceeded  Master  of  Arts  in  1675-5.  He  produced  his 
Etiphues  early  in  1579i  aiid  from  the  prefatory  mattet: 
to  it  We  leartl  that  he  had  previously  been  tustltiated 
fttm  Oxford,  for  what  he  calls  'glancing  at  isome 
abilies  :*  perhflps  he  supplied  his  netessitles,  even  at 
this  date,  by  writing  for  the  stage,  although  his  eflrlleAt 

*  It  ii  UMo^  tin  LatUdsM  HS6.  Ho.iiz.  Alt.  IS. 
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printed  worlts^  Sapko  and  Pkao,  and  Ahmnder  and 
Campaape  did  not  appear  until  ibur  or  five  years 
afterwards.  One  of  his  firBt  patrons  was  the  Edt-I  of 
OxfbrdjhimKlf  a  vriter  of  verses;  butj  illJlily,  1S8S, 
L;l;  seems  to  have  lost  the  favour  of  that  noblfeman  i 
this  circutSBtance  is  stated  in  a  letter  which  Lyl;  wrote 
ujiotl  the  occaeiob  to  Lofd  Burghley,  in  which  he  pro- 
tests his  liinoceoce  {torn  ftll  jOst  iniputatloii.  In  what 
eap&cit;  he  served  Lord  Oxford  Is  not  tiientlobed,  bdt 
It  maj  be  gathertHi  ttoai.  the  tentid  of  the  letter,  that 
he  occupied  a  plftce  of  tjeeunidr;  trusty  which  he  waa 
Buppbs^  to  have  abused. 

Lyly  hdd  certainly  produced  six  dramatic  pieces 
prior  to  1B8Q,  iticludllig  Galathea,  which,  for  a  reasoh 
already  given,  may  perhaps  be  given  to  that  year.  In 
Midasi  printed  in  1593)  atld  in  Mbtker  Bombie,  printed 
in  1594,  he  seetns  to  allude  to  a  tract  he  had  published 
ill  1589)  Pap  with  a  Hatchet,  which  was  written 
agaiijst  Maftin  Mar-prelatej  and  is  so  lively  it  piece  of 
satirical  bantering  as  to  afibrd  some  evidence  that 
this  was  the  style  to  which  Lyly's  talehts  naturally 
tended*;  Lyly  was  at  otie  time  a  candidate  for  thtS 
oific^  r^  Master  of  the  Revels :  when  he  died  we  hav^ 

*  It  was  pubBihed  without  date,  and  Reed  erroneoualf  trtatei,  id 
Dodilfy'i  Old  Plas;  ii->  99,  last  edit^  that  it  appeareil  in  1593.  It 
miist  bavb  Ixeii  printed  before  1590,  as  it  is  particularlf  mentioned  b^ 
Nash  in  tin  Sist  part  of  Paiyaitt  Apolofit,  1590:— *  I  warrant  yoii 
■  Ibt  tunllliig  n^t.BUiin-  kn«w  ithal  hfe  Old  wben  be  made  choice  of 
'  DO  other  spoon  thUi  i  hatchet  fbi  sncb  a  month,  no  other  kte  thin  A 
'  haltei  for  such  a,  necke.'  Nash  again  praises  the  peifonaiiace  in  bis 
Jlmond/ln'  a  Parml,  a.  S, 
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no  ioformation,  but  there  ia  reason  to  think  that  he 
lived  into  the  seventeeoth  century.  His  last,  and 
unquestionably  his  worst  play  was  published  in  I6OI. 

Of  all  Lyiy's  dramas  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  thej 
seem  to  have  been  written  for  court  entertainments, 
although  they  were  also  performed  at  theatres,  most 
usually  by  the  Children  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Bevels. 
Including  The  MaiePi  Metamorphosis,  of  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  deprive  him,  (unless  that 
it  is  better  in  some  respects  than  his  other  plays,) 
Lyly  wrote  nine  dramatic  pieces— seven  in  prose,  one 
in  rhyme,  and  one  in  blank.verse.  I  shall  notice 
them  in  the  order  in  which,  judging  from  external  and 
internal  evidence,  (into  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enter)  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  produced.   , 

Alexander  and  Campaspe  (twice  printed,  in  1584, 
and  1591)  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  in  the 
tight  of  an  historical  play.  Although  we  leam  from 
the  prologue  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  (where  it  was 
acted  after  it  had  been  represented  at  court)  that  it 
had  been  written  in  haste  for  the  particular  occasion,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  Lyiy's  productions,  and 
the  force  and  distinctness  with  which  Diogenes  is  drawn 
has  already  been  praised.  Some  interest  is  also  felt 
for  Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Campaspe, 
while  employed  by  Alexander  to  paint  her  picture. 
The  time  is  just  after  the  siege  and  conquest  of 
Thebes,  and  Timoclea  is  brought  in  a  prisoner  in  the 
first  act :  she  is  soon  dismissed,  and  Campaspe  (who 
also  becomes  enamoured  of  Apelles)  is  the  only  female 
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afterwards  introduced.  The  mtua  plot  is  varied  by 
the  iutroduction  of  some  of  the  Grecian  sages  and 
philosophers,  espedally  Diogenes,  to  whom  Alexander 
pays  two  visits,  both  of  which  are  characteristically 
conducted :  three  boys,  attendants  upon  Plato,  Dio- 
genes, (who  rather  inconsistently  keeps  a  servant  in 
his  tub,)  and  Apelles,  have  also  some  colloquies ;  and 
it  will  be  remarked  hereafter,  that  as  Lyly  wrote  for 
performance  by  children,  he  has  scarcely  a  play  in 
which  idle  mischievous  boys  are  not  employed  to  make 
sport  rather  than  to  advance  the  plot.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  quote  from  this  prose  drama,  because  it  is  in- 
serted in  all  the  editions  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  *,  and 
because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  extracts  from 
others  of  the  same  species  that  have  not  been  reprinted.  . 
I  may,  however,  notice  a  slight  coincidence,  not  hitherto 
pointed  out,  between  a  passage  iu  Alexander  and  Cam- 
paspe  iand  The  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona.  Apelles, 
just  before  he  sings  that  elegant  fancy,  selected  by  Ellis 
in  his  Specimens -f,  soliloquising  on  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  his  desires,  observes  in  a  euphuistic  strain, 
'  Yes,  yes,  Apelles ;  thou  niayst  swim  against  the 
',  stream  with  the  crab,  and  feed  against  the  wind  with 

*  the  deer,  and  peck  agEunst  the  steel  with  the  cocka- 

*  trice :  stars  are  to  be  looked  at,  not  reached  at' 
In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (Act  iii.  Sc.  1) 
the  Duke,  having  discovered  Valentine's  letter,  asks 
him — 

•  Larfedlt.  Vol.u.p.95.  +  Vol.  ii.p.  243,  edit  1811. 
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'  Wilt  thou  reach  itue,  beCBuse  tbey  ihioe  on  Uiee } '' 
Sc^ho  and  Phao  (printed  in  1584)  is  full  of  afiected 
allusioDs  and  figures,  derived  from  iroaginsry  physio- 
logj  :  they  occur  in  almost  every  scene,  and  the  dia- 
logue consists  very  much  of  jingle  and  conceit.  The 
action  lies  in  Syracuse,  and  the  story  relates  to  the  love 
of  Sapho,  the  Queen  of  that  city,  for  Phao  the  water- 
man, -whom  VenuB,  for  his  courteous  demeanour  in 
ferrying  her  across  the  river,  renders  surpasBiDf^y 
beautiful.  It  was,  like  Lyly^s  other  plays,acted  b^ore 
the  Queen  ;  yet  it  ia  remarkable  for  some  severe  eatire 
upon  women,  for  their  loquacity,  vanity,  and  fickle- 
ness. Men,  however,  come  in  for  their  share  also; 
and  the  following  ridicule  of  the  manners  of  abashed 
lovers  is  not  unhappy :  '  It  is  good  *  (says  Mileta,  me 
of  the  female  characters,  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  eleven,  including  a  Sybil)  *  to  see  them  want 
'  matter,  for  then  they  fall  to  good  manners,  having 
<  nothing  in  their  mouths  but  sweet  mistress,  wearing 
'  our  hands  out  with  courtly  kissings,  when  their  wits 
5  fail  in  courtly  discourses;  now  ruffling  their  hairs, 
*  now  setting  their  ruffs ;  then  gazing  with  their  eyes, 
'  then  sighing,  with  a  privy  wring  by  the  hand,  thinking 
'  us  like  to  be  wooed  by  signs  and  ceremonies.'  The 
best  things  said  in  the  play  are  put  into  the  mOuth  of 
this  lively  lady,  who,  in  a  different  style,  thus  prettily 
describes  the  harmony  of  two  accordant  hearts  :  '  Such 
'  is  the  tying  of  two  in  wedlock,  as  is  the  tuning  of 
'  two  lutes  in  one  key ;  for,  striking  the  strings  of  the 
'  one,  straws  will  stir  upon  the  strings  of  the  other  j 
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'  and  ]n  two  minds  linked  in  Ion,  ona  cannot  be  de- 
/  lighted  but  the  other  rejoiceth.'  The  ttyle  in  wluch 
lore  IB  made  may  lie  judged  from  the  loliowing  pun- 
ning extract  from  a  dialogue  between  Phao  and  SajAo, 
who  is  dying  for  him,  in  Act  iii..  Scene  1. 


-Why  do  you  sigh  bo,  Phao? 


'  Phao.  It  is  mine  use,  madBin. 

*  Sapho.  It  will  do  you  hann  and  ma  too  i  for  I  naver 
'  hear  one  sigh  but  I  tnust  sigh  aUo, 

'  Phao.  It  were  bast  then  that  your  Ladiship  g^ive  me 
'  leave  to  begone,  for  I  can  but  Eigh. 

'  Sapho.  Nay,  stay  ;  for  now  I  begin  to  sigh,  I  nhall  not 
'  leave  though  you  be  gone.  Dut  what  do  you  thinh  best 
'  for  your  sighing,  to  take  it  away  P 

*  Phao.  Yew,  madam. 
'  Sapho.  Me  ? 

*  Phao.  "So,  madam,  yew  of  the  tree. 

'  Sapho.  Then  I  will  love  yew  the  better  ;  and  indeed  t 
'  think  it  would  make  me  sleepy  too  :  therefore,  all  other 
^  simples  set  aside,  I  will  aimply  use  only  yea. 

'  Phao.  Do,  madam,  for  I  think  nothing  in  the  world  SQ 
'  good  as  yeu>.' 

.    llie  comic  scenes  between  the  n^uish  pt^os  art 
absurd,  but  seldom  laughable. 

The  author  exerted  his  fancy  to  introduce  as  much 
variety  as  pomible  into  EndymieK  (printed  in  IfiQl)* 
which  is  a  mytfaolt^oal  subject,  and  of  course  treats 
of  the  loves  of  Cynthia  and  £ndymion.  Although  h« 
makes  Cynthia  desperately  enamoured,  Lyiy  contrives, 
without  the  exerdee  of  much  ingenuity,  to  represent 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  his  heroine :  for  this  purpose, 
towards  the  close,  he  converts  the  ardent  pasuon  of  tbt 
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hero  into  awful  reverence,  and  he  breaks  out  in  one 
place,  *  There  hath  none  pleased  my  eye  but  Cynthia 
'  — none  delighted  mine  ears  but  Cynthia — none  pos- 
'  sessed  my  heart  but  Cynthia.     I  have  forsaken  all 

*  other  fortunes  to  follow  Cynthia ;  and  here  I  stand, 
'  ready  to  die  if  it  please  Cynthia.  Such  a  dilTerence 
'  hath  the  gods  set  between  our  states,  that  all  must 

*  be  duty,  loyalty,  and  reverence,  nothing  (without  it 

*  vouchsafe  your  Highness)  be  termed  love.'  The 
poet  is  here,  as  it  were,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  as 
well  as  when  afterwards  he  tells  Cynthia  that  '  the 
balance  that  weighs  time  and  fortune '  is  committed 
to  her  hands.  Dumb  shows,  and  the  dances  of  fairies, 
are  employed  to  give  novelty  to  the  scene ;  but  here 
the  author  has  again  lamentably  failed  in  the  comic 
portion  of  the  piece,  and  has  iutroduced  a  foolish 
character,  called  Sir  Thopas,  who  arms  himself  cop-a- 
pie  against  birds  and  fishes,  and  returns  conqueror  of 
8  wren. 

The  scene  of  Galathea  (printed  in  159^)  is  most 
preposterously  laid  in  the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  the  best  of  Lyly's  prose 
dramas.  It  opens  with  a  narrative  by  Tityrus  to  his 
daughter  Galathea,  that  Neptune  had  once  overflowed 
the  country,  enraged  because  the  Danes  had  destroyed 
one  of  his  temples ;  but  that  he  had  afterwards  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  waters,  on  condition  that,  at  the 
end  of  every  five  years,  the  fairest  and  chastest  virgin 
of  the  land  should  be  bound  to  a  particular  tree  and 
offered  to  Neptune,  who  sent  from  his  waves  the  moa-> 
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ster  Agar,  to  bring  her  to  h!ni,<ir  to  devour  her.  Ti- 
tyrus  has,  therefore,  dressed  up  his  beautiful  daughter 
in  male  attire,  that  she  may  escape  this  horrible  death , 
while  M elibceus  (also  a  Lincolnshire  peasant)  has  taken 
the  same  precaution  to  secure  his  daughter  Phillida : 
these  two,  wandering  into  the  woods,  and  not  knowing 
each  other,  fall  in  love,  each  suppo»ng  the  other  to 
be  a  youth,  and  their  courtship  is  conducted  very 
prettily.  In  the  mean  time,  Cupid  flies  among  the 
Nymphs  of  Diana,  and  ins|nre3  some  of  them  with 
ardent  passions  for  the  disguised  Galathea  and  Phillida, 
■while  others  seize  and  bind  the  little  god.  The  sacri- 
fice to  Neptune  then  takes  place,  and,  in  default  of 
a  better,  a  virgin  named  Hebe  is  offered ;  but  as  she 
is  not  the  fairest,  she  is  rejected  by  the  angry  sea- 
god.  This  occasions  delay  while  anothra*  is  sought, 
and  Venus  complains  to  Neptune  of  the  cruelty  and 
imprisonment  to  which  Cupid  had  been  exposed ;  and 
in  the  end  Neptune  foregoes  his  sacrifice  of  a  virgJQ 
(of  course  dear  to  Diana),  on  condition  that  Cupid 
should  be  released.  The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
mutual  affection  of  Galathea  and  Phillida  is  overcome 
by  Venus  undertaking  to  change  the  sex  of  one  of 
them.  The  following  is  part  of  the  courtship  between 
Galathea  and  Phillida,  neither  knowing  the  real  sex 
of  the  other,  nor  daring  to  confess  it  themselves. 

'  PhiUida.  It  is  pity  that  nature  framed  yoa  not  a  wo- 
'  man,  having  a  face  so  fair,  so  lovely  a  counteaance,  so. 
'  modest  a  behaviour. 

'  Galathea.  There  is  a  tree  in  Tylos  whose  nuts  have 
'  sbells  like  fire  and,  being  cracked,  the  kernel  is  but  water. 
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-  <PiUttnJ«.  Wtet  •toyisittatellmeoftkittKC.LcMg 
DotUnff  to  Uw  pufpoM !  I  >ay  k  is  pity  you  ar<  not  « 
woman. 

'  Galathea.  I  would  not  wisb  to  be  a  woman,  unless  it 
were  because  thou  art  a  man. 

'  Pkitlida.  Jtvf,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  woman,  for  tb«D 
I  •bould  lot  loTC  thee,  for  1  bftve  iwora  never  ta  lore  a 

'  Galathea.  A  strange  humour  in  go  pretty  a  youth,  and 
according'  to  mine  ;  for  myself  will  never  love  a  woman. 

*  Pkillida.  It  were  a  shame  if  a  maiden  should  be  a 
suitor  (a  thing  hated  in  that  sex),  and  thou  shouldst  d^eny 
lo  be  her  Mmmt 

'  Galathea.  What  dread  risetb  in  my  mind !  I  fear  tb» 
boy  to  be,  as  I  am,  a  maiden. 

'  PhiUida.  Tush!  It  cannot  be;  his  voice  shows  the 
contrary. 

*  Galathea.  Tet  I  do  not  thinic  it,  for  he  would  then 
bave  Uusbed. 

'  PhiUida.  Hare  you  ever  a  sister  ? 

*  Galathea,  If  I  had  but  one,  my  brother  must  needs 
have  two.    But,  I  pray,  have  you  ever  a  one? 

*  PhiUida,  My  father  had  but  one  daughter,  and  there- 
fore I  could  have  no  sister. 

*  Galathea,  A;«  me !  be  is  as  I  am,  ftw  hia  speeches  be 
as  mine  are. 

'  PhiUida.  What  shall  I  do  ?  either  he  is  subtle  w  my 
sex  simple.' 

The  comk  portion  of  the  piece  has  not  the  slightest 
connexioD  with  the  rest  of  it,  and  consists  chiefly  <^ 
scenes  hetween  an  Alchymist  and  an  Astronomer, 
who,  in  succesnon,  hire  the  aame  roguish  servaat.  A 
dance  by  fairies  is  also  introduced  into  this  court' 
entertainment. 
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Thft  story  of  Midaa  (printed  in  1592),  including 
Ms  Bubsequent  decision  between  Apollo  and  Pan, 
needs  no  explanation.  By  the  prologue  we  learn  that 
in  this  form  it  was  a  union  of  several  pieces :  *  what 

*  heretofore  hath  been  served  in  several  dishes  for  a 

*  feast  is  now  minced  in  a  charger  for  a  gallimaufry  ; ' 
BO  that  the  author  does  not  speak  very  respectfully  of 
his  work,  nor  does  it  deserve  much  praise.  In  one 
particular  it  merits  notice,  viz.,  that  some  of  the 
comic  scenes,  between  two  sprightly  lacqueys  and  a 
vsitiDg'maid,  are  amsiderably  better  than  those  which 
relate  to  Midas,  and  superior  perhaps  to  any  others 
of  the  same  description  in  Lyly's  other  works.  It 
may  be  necessary  tha^fore  to  add  a  short  specimen, 
with  some  pretensions  to  be  thought  lively  without 
buffoonery. 

'  lAcio,  But  soft:  here  comes  Pipenetla — What  news? 
'  Pipenetla.  I  would  not  be  in  your  coats  for  anything. 
'  Lido.  Indeed,  if  thou  shouldst  rig  up  and  down  in 
'  o\rc  jackets,  thou  wouldst  be  thought  a  very  tomboy. 

*  Vipen^ta.  I  mean  I  would  not  be  in  your  cases. 

'  PetteJu*.  NeiUier  shalt  thou,  Pipenetla;  for  first  tbej 

*  are  too  little  for  thy  body,  and  then  too  fair  to  pull  over 

*  so  foul  a  akjn- 

'  PipeiuUa.  These  boys  be  drunk.  I  would  not  be  in 
'  your  takings. 

'  Lido,  i  think  so,  for  we  take  nothing  in  our  hands 
'  but  weapons  i  it  is  fur  thee  to  use  needles  and  pins — 
'  a  sampler,  not  a  buckler. 

'  Pipenetla.  Nay,  then,  we  shall  never  have  done — I 
■  mean  I  would  not  be  bo  curat"  as  you  shall  be. 

•  The  humout  of  the  uinrer  at  Petulua  dependa  npon  taking  curif 
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'  Petutui.  Worse  and  worse :  we  are  no  chase,  (pretty 
'  mopsy,)  for  deer  we  are  not,  neither  red  nor  fallow,  be- 
'  cause  we  are  bachelors  aod  .  have  not  cornucopia :  we 
'  want  heads.  Hares  we  cannot  be,  because  they  are 
'  male  one  year  and  the  next  female  :  we  chan^  not  our 
'  sex.  Badgers  we  are  not,  for  our  legs  are  one  as  long  as 
'  another  ;  and  who  will  lake  us  to  be  foxes,  that  stand  so 
'  near  a  goose  and  bite  not  ? 

'  Pipenetta.  Fools  you  are,  and  therefore  good  game  for 

'wise  men  to  hunt My  mistress  would  rise,  and 

'lacks  your  worship  to  fetch  her  hair. 

•  Pttulus.  Why.  is  it  not  on  her  head? 

'  Pipenetta.  Melhinks  it  should ;  but  I  mean  the  hair 
'  that  she  must  wear  tO'day. 

'  Lido.  Why,  doth  she  wear  any  but  her  own  ? 

'  Pipenetta.  In  faith,  Sir,  no :  I  am  sure  it  is  her  own 
'  when  she  pays  for  il.' 

The  plot  of  Mother  Bombie  (printed  in  1594) 
relates  principally  to  two  fathers,  one  of  whom  has 
a  foolish  son,  and  the  other  a  silly  daughter,  but 
neither  of  ihem  knowing  that  the  oiFspring  of  the 
other  is  half-witted.  The  object  of  the  two  old 
men  is  to  impose  their  children  upon  each  other, 
and  this  absurd  scheme  is  absurdly  enough  con- 
ducted without  wit  or  drollery.  Mother  Borabie, 
'  the  cunning  woman  of  Rochester,'  is  resorted  to  by 
various  parties  for  information  as  to  future  events,  and 
hence  the  title  of  the  production.  The  only  portion 
at  all  amusing  is  a  scene  between  some  mischievous 
pages  and  a  hackneyman,  who  had  lent  one  of  them  a 
horse:  the  description  of  the  anima),  which,  among 
other  perfections,  '  was  so  obedient  that  he  would  do 
,  duty  every  minute  on  his  knees,  as  though  every 
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*  stone  had  been  his  father/  seems  imitated,  in  some 
degree,  from  Bemfs  praise  of  a  mule  that  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  a  friend,  beginning— 

*  Dal  piu  profondo  e  tenebroM  centro*,'  &c., 
and  would  show,  as  was  most  probable,  that  Lyly  was 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  poets. 

A  passage  in  The  Afai'tTs  Metamorphosis  (attri- 
buted to  Ljly,  and  printed  anonymously  in  1600) 
was  imitated  from  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  This  pro- 
duction is  a  pretty  pastoral,  chiefly  in  rhyme,  some  of 
the  comic  scenes  between  shepherd-boys  and  the  page 
of  a  courtier  being  the  only  part  of  the  performance  in 
prose.  Philander  and  Orestes  are  employed  to  carry 
away  and  murder  Eurymene,  a  beautiful  virgin  of 
low  parentage,  with  whom  Ascanio,  the  king*s  son,  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love.  They  take  compassion 
upon  her,  and  leave  her  in  a  wood,  where  a  forester 
and  a  shepherd  fail  in  love  with  her.  She  is  followed 
by  the  prince,  but  is  sought  in  vain  ;  and  he  exclaims 
in  his  despair — • 

*  Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 

*  The  woods,  I  fear,  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
'  As  Iheyll  shut  up  eacli  path,  hide  every  way, 

*  Because  Ihey  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 

'  And  in  that  place  would  always  have  ber  seen, 
,  *  Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
'  And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there 
'  To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  the  year.' 
Some  pleasing  variety  is  then  given  to  the  scene  by 

*  Bitae  Piacecoli  dtl  Berni,  Capeita,  Franceti,  ki^  edit.  Vicatuo, 
1G09,  voLii.  toI.4b. 
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the  intervMition  of  Juno,  Im,  and  Somiras,  who  ^o^ 
Aaee  for  Ascanio  a  vision  of  Eurymene,  after  which  the 
fairies  are  introduced,  singing  and  dancing— 

'  By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
-  '  With  the  night  begins  our  day  ; 
'  Aa  we  (lance  the  (tew  duth  fall. 
'  Trip  it,  little  urchias  all. 

*  Lightly  as  the  tittle  bee, 

'  Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three, 

*  And  aboDt  go  we,  and  about  go  ne.' 
Fairies,   a&  has  been  seen^  are  several  times  em 

ployed  in  Lyly's  plays,  but  this  is  the  first  time  he 

has  made  thert  vocal— 

'  '  Fhtt  Fairy.     I  do  come  about  the  copse, 

*  Leaping  upon  flonera'  lops : 

'  Then  I  get  upon  a  fly, 

'  She  carries  me  above  Uie  sky; 

'  And  trip  and  go, 
'  Stc.  Fairy.    When  a  dew-drop  folleth  dowst 

'  And  dolh  light  upon  my  crown, 

*  Then  I  shake  my  head  and  skip  ; 
'  And  about  I  trip. 

'  Third  Fairy.  When  I  feel  a  girl  asleep, 

'  Underneath  her  frock  I  peep, 

*  There  to  sport,  and  there  I  play, 
'  And  I  bite  her  like  a  flea ; 

'  And  about  I  skip,' 
The  title  of  The  Maid's  Metamorphoxia  is  derived 
from  this  circumstance: — Apollo  falls  in  love  with 
Durymene,  and  boasts  his  power  as  a  god :  she  calls 
upon  him  to  prove  it  by  changing  her  sex,  and  he 
eompUes,  and  is  caught  in  the  trap.     Burymene  hqs. 
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ttfterwftrds  reason  id  regret  her  metamorpbosM';  and  the 
Muses,  at  the  initanoe  of  Arhnanthus,  a  wizard,  (and 
«ho  turns  out  to  be  the  father  of  Eurym^ne,  and  a 
banished  BoblemaD,)  induce  Apollo  to  relent,  and  to 
restore  the  lady  to  her  sex,  after  ffhich  she  is  united  to 
Ascanio.  It  is  in  the  following  description  of  the 
spring,  near  which  the  Graces  and  Muses  inhaUt, 
that  (he  imitatitHi  of  Spenser  in  found— 

*  Hien  in  these  verdant  fields,  k)I  rkhly  dyed 

'  "Wiik  natnre's  gifb  and  Flora's  painted  pride, 

'  There  is  a  goodly  spring,  whose  crystal  streams, 

'  Beset  with  myrtles,  keep  back  PhtEbus'  beams : 

'  There  in  rich  seals,  all  wrought  of  ivory, 

'  The  Graces  sit,  listening  the  melody. 

'  The  warbling  birds  do  from  their  pretty  bills 

'  Unite  in  concord  as  the  brook  distils, 

'  Whose  gentle  murmur,  with  his  buzzing  notes, 

'  Is  as  a  base  uuto  their  hollow  throats  *. 

'  Garlands  beside  they  wear  upon  tlieir  brows, 

*  Made  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  earth  allows, 

'  From  whence  such  fragrant  sweet  perfumes  arise, 

*  As  you  Would  swear  that  place  is  Paradise.' 

In  the  piece  last  noticed,  Lyly  introduced  some 
blank-verses ;  hut  his  Woman  in  the  Moon  (printed 
in  1697),  with  the  exception  of  a  few  couplets,  is 
entirely  in  that  form  of  composition  :  it  is,  however, 
the  blank<verse  of  a  person  accustomed   to  rhyme. 

'  *  Faiiy  Queen,  B.  ll.,  c.  xii,,  et.  71.  With  reference  to  tbe  four  lines 
beginning '  The  nibUng  binls,'  &C.,  it  is,  havever,  but  feit  to  remenu 
ber,  that  Speasei  himself  toUmTed  Tassa  {(kr.  Lib.  x<i.  12.) 

fexxoii  auselli  infra  U  verdi /nmde,  &c. 
and  Lyly  possiblj  resorted  to  tbe  tam?  original. 
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Nature,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  certain  Uto- 
pian Shepherds,  who  had  no  women  among  them, 
gives  life  to  the  statue  of  Pandora,  hestowing  upon  her 
all  gifts :  the  envious  planets  descend,  and  declare  that 
in  turn  thej  will  employ  their  influence  to  injure  the- 
wOTkmanship  of  Nature.  Saturn  first  renders  Pan- 
dora ill-tempered,  Jupiter  ambitious,  Mars  quarrel- 
some, Sol  poetical,  Venus  amorous,  &c.  Pandora  falls 
in  love  with  every  man  she  meets,  and,  though  mar- 
ried to  Stesiaa,  makes  secret  appointments  with  three 
different  shepherds.  One  of  them,  named  Iphicles,  in 
.    his  transport,  tells  her : — 

'  Will  me  to  dive  for  pearl  into  the  sea, 

*  To  fetch  the  feathers  of  the  Arabian  bird, 

'  The  ffolden  apples  from  the  Hesperian  wood, 
'  Mermaid's  glass,  Flora's  habilitnents, 
'  So  may  I  have  Pandora  for  my  love. 

'  Pand.  He  that  would  do  all  this  must  love  me  Well. 
'  And  why  should  he  love  me  and  I  not  him  ? 
'  Wilt  thou,  for  my  sake,  go  into  yon  grove, 
'  And  we  will  sing  unto  the  wild  birds'  notes, 

*  And  be  as  pleasant  as  the  western  wind, 

'  That  kisses  flowers,  and  wantons  with  their  leaves  ?* 
The  reign  of  Mercury  commences  nest,  and  he 
renders  Pandora  cunning,  thievish,  fraudful,  and  elo- 
quent; and  she  soon  steals  all  her  husband's  jewels. 
Luna  makes  her  fickle,  new-fangled,  and  finally 
insane,  and  all  her  lovers  discover  her  falsehood. 
Iphicles  declares, 

*  Had  she  been  constant  unto  Iphicles, 

'  I  would  have  clad  her  in  sweet  Flora's  robes, 
'  Have  set  Diana's  garland  on  her  hetul, 
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'  Made  her  sole  miBlreas  of  my  wanton  flock, 
'  ABd  sung  ia  honour  of  her  deity, 
'  Where  now  with  tears  I  curse  Pandora's  name.* 
And  LearchuB,  another  shepherd,  says : 

'  The  springy  that  smjl'd  to  see  Pandora's  face, 
'  And  leapt  above  the  banks  to  touch  her  lips; 
'  The  proud  plains  dancing  with  Pandora's  weight, 

*  The  jocund  trees  that  Tail'd  when  she  came  near, 
'  And  in  the  murmur  of  their  whispering  leaves 

'  Did  seem  to  say.  Pandora  is  our  queen ; 
'  Witness  how  fair  aud  beauUful  she  was ; 

*  But  now,  alone,  how  false  and  treacherous.' 

Her  husband  being  about  to  kill  Pandora,  Nature 
enters,  and  declares  that  she  shall  no  longer  remain  on 
earth,  but  be  placed  in  the  orb  of  one  of  the  planets : 
choice  being  allowed  to  Pandora,  she  prefers  the 
Moon,  Her  constant  attendant,  Gunophilus,  is  turned 
into  a  hawthorn-bush,  which  Stesias  tears  up  and 
carries  at  bis  back :  thus  he  becomes  the  man,  and  she 
'  the  woman  in  the  moon.' 

Lov^a  Metamorphosis  (printed  in  1601)  was  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Lyly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  it  has  not  the  recommendation  of  the  ordinary, 
though  affected  graces  of  his  style-  The  plot  is  merely 
this : — Three  Foresters  are  in  love  with  three  cruel 
Nymphs  of  Ceres :  they  complain  to  Cupid,  and  he 
changes  the  Nymphs,  one  into  a  rock,  another  into  a 
flower,  and  the  third  into  a  bird  of  Paradise.  A  rich 
farmer  having  cut  down  the  favourite  tree  of  Ceres, 
contEuning  the  enchanted  form  of  Fidele,  the  goddess 
punishes  him  with  poverty  and  famine,  and  to  obtidn 
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sustenance  he  sella  his  daughter.  Ceres  then  remon- 
strates with  Cupid  on  the  wrong  done  to  her  three 
Nymphs,  and  he  agrees  to  restore  them  to  their  shapes, 
if  Ceres  will  again  render  the  farmer  wealthy  aad 
happy.  Cupid's  interest,  on  b^alf  (^  the  farmer, 
arises  out  of  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  daughter 
to  a  youth  whose  affections,  for  a  time,  had  been  pn- 
anared  by  a  Syren,  The  vhoh  )s  in  prose,  of  which 
the  following,  where  Nisa  ^)«aki  (^  Cupid,  it  One  of 
the  best  specimens : — 

'  No,  but  I  ha^e  heard  him  described  at  the  full,  and,  as 

*  I  imagined,  foolishly  :  first,  that  he  should  be  a  goA  blind 
'  and  naked,  with  wings,  with  bew,  with  arrows,  with  iire^ 
'  brands ;  swimming  sometiines  is  the  sea,  and  play inf 
'  sometimes  on  the  shore ;  with  many  other  devices  which 
'  the  Painters,  being  tlie  Poets'  apes,  have  taken  as  great 

*  pains  to  shadow  as  they  to  lie.  Can  I  think  that  goda, 
'  who  command  all  things,  would  go  naked  ?  What  should 
'  he  do  with  wiDe;a  that  knows  not  wh^re  to  fly  |  or  he  with 
'  arrows  that  sees  not  how  toaim?  ' 

'.  Although  the  name  qf  John  Lyly  is  apop  the  title- 
page,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  any  hand  it 
it,  as  it  is  so  decidedly  inferiw  to  his  other  produc- 
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WHitu  Thomas  Nosh,  in  158T,  ^ve  Feele  the  -ptidat 
q(  being  primus  verborum  artifexy  he  adopted  a  phrase 
whic4>  seeins  happily  tq  describe  the  ishBrfioter  of  Fe^Ie'B 
poetry :  his  genius  was  not  bold  And  origio^,  and  hp 
was  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  of  invoition ;  but 
he  had  an  elegance  of  fancy,  a  gracefulness  of  expres- 
doQ,  and  a  melody  oi  versiGcation,  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  scarcely  approached. 
In  applauding  Feele's  Arraignment  t^f  Parit,  ia 
1587,  Nash  wished  to  bring  Marlow's  TaTl^h^rl<m9  ■ 
into  discredit,  because  Marlow  had,  perhaps,  in  tcxoA 
manner  given  offence  to  Greene,  with  whom  Nash 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  To  thif 
circumstance  we  must  attribute  the  rather  extravagtinti 
and  hyperbolical  terms  Nash  employs  on  the  occaucffl, 
although  it  is  certain  that  at  the  Ume  The  Arraign- 
mertt  ^f  Paria  was  printed,  nothing  of  the  kind, 
equal  to  it,  had  appeared  in  our  language.  As  Feele's 
first  extant  production,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
it  before  we  proceed  to  liis  other  dramatic  works: 
all  of  them  may  be  dismissed  with  the  greater  brevity, 
because  they  haye  been  recently  twice  reprinteil  by 
the  Bey.  A.  Dyce  *.  , 

*  Iq  two  besnUful  post  Sto.  TolumeB.    The  etUioa  1  hvn  uttd  i* 

the  second,  of  1 B29,  irbicb,  in  sereral  importuit  paitiGulanj  ii  U  iin* 
ptonrnftiit  upon  iia  first  impieision  of  I83S, 
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The  Arraignment  of  ParU  was  a  Court  show,  re- 
presented before  Elizabeth  by  the  children  of  her 
chiqw),  perhaps  in  the  year  in  which  it  -was  printed 
anonymously)  1584!.  Its  author  was  then  a  young 
man,  who  had  only  recently  left  Christ-church,  Ox- 
{<xrd ;  and  the  piece  shows  that  he  had  a  more  cor- 
rect taste  thaD  usually  belongs  to  so  early  a  period  of 
life.  It  also  evinces  much  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
Bnglish  language :  in  point  of  invention  it  does  not 
deserve  any  extraordinary  degree  of  praise,  unce  Feele 
has  done  little  more  than  dramatize  and. put  into  agree- 
able and  flowing  verse  the  apologue  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris :  it  derives  the  title  of  '  The  Arraignment  of 
Paris/  from  the  circumstance,  that  towards  the  close 
the  Trojan  shepherd  is  brought  to  trial  before  Jove 
for  having  adjudged  the  apple  of  discord  to  Venus. 
The  defence  made  by  Paris,  the  description  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Diana,  and  some  other  small  portions, 
are  in  blank-verse,  which  does  not  militate  against  the 
portion  I  have  endeavoured  to  support  elsewhere,  that 
Marlow  was  the  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote  blank- 
verse  for  the  public  stage :  The  Arraignment  of  Paris 
was  merely  a  private  entertainment  in  the  palace. 
At  this  period  Lyly  was  the  fashionable  Court-poet ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  Queen  at  the  end,  where  the  apple 
is  adjudged  to  her,  it  does  not  appear  that  Peele  was 
ever  again  called  upon  to  furnish  a  dramatic  entcrttun- 
ment  of  the  kind. 

Rhyme  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama  was  only  used 
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by  Feele  systematically  in  this  single  instance;  and  as  it 
possesses  no  very  peculiar  claims  to  admiration,  I  shall 
not  think  it  necessary  to  quote  any  specimen.  -  As  an 
early  writer  of  dramatic  blank-verse,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  his  plays  with  a  little  more  attention,  although 
he  did  not  adopt  it  in  those  which  were  publicly  per- 
formed until  after  the  adventurous  muse  of  Marlow 
had  led  the  way.  How  Peele  wrote  it  for  the  court  in 
1684,  about  two  years  before  Mai;low'8  Tamhurlainc 
was  acted,  may  be  seen  by  the  subsequent  extract 
from  his  Arraignment  of  Paris.  It  is  part  of  the 
*  oration '  of  the  hero  in  his  own  defence,  before 
Jupiter  and  the  Immortals  assembled  in  the  Bower 
of  Biana. 

'  And  if,  in  verdict  of  their  furms  divine, 

*  My  dazzled  eye  did  swerve  or  surfeit  more 
'  On  Venua'  face  than  any  face  of  theirs, 

*  It  was  no  partial  fault,  but  fault  of  his, 

'  Belike,  whose  eyesight  not  so  perfect  was, 
' '  As  might  discern  the  brightness  of  the  rest. 
'  And  if  it  were  permitted  unto  men, 

*  Ye  Gods !  to  parley  with  your  secret  thoughts, 
'  There  be  that  sit  upon  that  sacred  seat 

'  That  would  with  Paris  err  in  Venus'  praise. 
'  But  let  me  cease  to  speak  of  error  here  ; 
'  Sith  what  my  hand,  the  organ  of  my  heart, 
'  Did  give  with  good  agreement  of  mine  eye, 
'  My  tongue  is  void  [bold?]  with  process  to  maintain.' 
Here  it  will  be  remarked  that  nearly  every  line  is 
formed  alike,  and  the  terminations,  if  not  all  monosyl- 
lables, are  so  for  the  purposes  of  the  verse,  which  runs 
with  all  the  regularity  and  formality  of  rhyme:  it  is,  in 
Vol..  III.  O 
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&ct,  the  blank-Terse  of  a  perEOtt  accustomed  to  write 
rhyme,  and  whose  ear  required  a  potaderous  syllable  at 
the  end  of  each  lihe  as  a  substitute.  This  remark  wHl, 
in  fact,  apply  to  nearly  all  the  blank-verse  that  Pede 
has  left  behind  him  :  he  rarely  varies  his  lines  even  by 
the  insertion  of  a  trochee  for  ila  termination,  and  then 
only  as  if  he  used  it  because  it  could  not  be  avoided 
-without  inconvenience.  He  seems,  in  fact,  for  some 
time  to  have  deemed  this  great  ornament  a  defect ;  and 
even  in  his  historical  play,  Edward  I.,  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  presently,  he  has  been  comparatively  sparing 
in  the  adoption  of  it. 

Of  the  plays  of  Peele  written  for  pdblic  representa- 
tion, I  take  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  to  be  the  oldest. 
The  proofs  adduced  to  establish  the  authorship  of 
Peele  are  bo  supported  by  internal  evidence,  that  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it  to  him*.  It  was 
written,  as  far  as  we  can  now  dedde,  soon  after 
Marlow's  Tamhurlame,  the  success  of  which  encou- 
raged Peele  to  make  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  and 
from  which  it  contdns  a  quotation.  Peele  himself 
speaks  of  The  Battle  of  Alcaxar  in  a  poem  he  pub- 
lished in  158dt,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  acted 
in  1591,  if  not  eiu-lier.  When  it  was  written,  the 
history  of  the  adventurer  Thomas  Stukely,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Alcazar  on 

'  Monday,  the  fourth  of  August  seventy  eight,' 

•  Sea  Peele's  Works,  hy  Hie  Rer.  A.  Dyct^  i,  unil.  «dil.  1829. 
\  A  Farewell,  enlituled  to,  &c..  Sic  John  Norris  and  Sit  Frandi 
Drake,  anno  1  [169.    Stukel;  was  also  the  hero  of  a  later  play. 
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(as  Peele  gives  the  date  from  the  mouth  of  the  hero 
himself)  was  well  remembered ;  and  he  do  douht 
took  the  story  becau^  it  was  likely  to  be  popular, 
because  he  could  abuse  the  CathdicB  and  com- 
pliment  Elizabeth,  and  because  it  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  introducing  a  vast  deal  of  business  in 
the  action,  and  variety  in  the  characters.  The  plot 
is  conducted  with  unbounded  licence^  and  the  scene 
is  changed  from  Portugal  to  Africa,  and  Dice  versa, 
at  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  author.  It 
is  written  io  an  ambitious  strain,  not  very  well  main- 
tained, as  if  the  writer  wished  to  rival  the  vigour 
without  the  fire  and  imagination  of  Marlow.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  lines  in  the  piece  are  some  which 
were  meant  to  flatter  the  Queen  and  her  government ; 
but,  though  harmonious,  they  give  us  the  idea  of 
labour,  and  of  pumping  up  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  say  something  fine  without  attaining  his  object. 
The  following  are  some  of  them^- 

'  Sacred,  imperial,  and  holy  is  her  seat, 

*  Shining  with  wisdom,  love,  and  mightineSs, 

*  Nature,  that  everjthing  imperfect  made, 

*  Fortune,  that  never  yet  was  constant  found, 
'  Time,  that  defaceth  every  golden  show, 

'  Dare  not  decay,  remove  or  be  impure : 
'  Both  Nature,  Time,  and  Fortune  all  agree 
'  To  bless  and  serve  her  royal  majesty. 

*  The  wallowing'  ocean  hems  tier  round  about^ 
'  Whose  raging  floods  do  swallow  up  her  foes, 
'  And  (in  the  rocks  their  ships  in  piece's  split, 

'  And  even  ia  Spain  (where  all  the  traitors 'd^ance 

*  And  play  themselves  Upon  a  sunny  dajj' 
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'  Securely  guard  the  west  part  of  her  isle  : 
'  The  south  the  narrow  Britain  sea  be^irls, 
'  Where  Neptune  sits  in  triumph  to  direct 
'  Their  course  to  liell  Ihat  aim  at  her  disgrace. 
*  The  German  seaa  along  the  east  do  run, 
'  Where  Venus  banquets  all  her  water  njmphs, 
'  That  with  her  beauty  glancing'  on  the  waves 
'  Disdains  the  check  of  &ir  Proserpina.' 
What  is  here  said  of  Spanish  traitors  and  of  the 
waves  swallowing   up   the  foes  of  Elizabeth,   may 
allude  to  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  and  would 
fix  the  date  of  the  play  in  the  end  of  1S88,  or  in  the 
be^nning  of  1589.     The  passage  is  not  very  intelli- 
gible as  it  stands,  and  perhaps  something  has  been 
lost.     The  versification  of  the  whole  differs  little  from 
this  specimen,  and  no  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
author  to  render  his  lines  less  ponderous  and  mono- 
tonous.    Couplets  are  scattered  here  and  there   as 
they  could  be  brought  in,  and  Stukely  dies  after  four 
lines  of  rhyme,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  number  in 
succession. 

Warton  has  traced  with  considerable  patience  the 
degree  of  resemblance  between  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale 
and  Milton's  Comus ;  expressing  his  opinion,  which 
may  be  well  founded,  that  the  latter  was  derived  from 
the  former*.  It  yet  remains  to  he  seen  whether  they 
did  not  each  make  use  of  the  same  original  narrative, 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  light  f :  in  the  one  case,  a 

•  In  his  edition  of  Milton's  Uinoi'  Psenw,  p.  136. 

t  One  of  the  incidents  ia  found  in  The  Three  KInjt  o/  Coldmlrr, 
and  no  doubt  all  the  others  might  b«  traced.  Vide  Fede'i  Wn^  i. 
205,  edit  1829. 
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smooth  verifier  mingled  it  with  a  disgusting  quantity 
of  trash  and  absurdity ;  in  the  other  case,  a  noble  poet 
invested  it  with  grandeur  and  dignity,  set  ofiF  by  an 
equal  portion  of  sweetness  and  simplicity.  The  Old 
Wivea^  Tale  is  nothing  but  a  beldam''s  story,  with  little 
to  recommend  it  but  heavy  prose  and  not  much  lighter 
blanli-verse ;  and  allowing  for  the  early  date  of  its 
production,  Peele  seems  to  have  used  his  materials 
with  very  moderate  skill,  and  with  the  display  of  but 
little  fancy.  Although  it  was  not  printed  until  1595, 
it  seems  to  bear  marks  of  having  been  an  early  pro- 
duction, perhaps  then  printed  by  the  author  to  supply 
some  temporary  necessity.  That  he  was  often  put  to 
severe  trials  by  his  poverty,  and  that  he  was  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  relief"  is  evident 
from  his  Merry  Conceited  Jesfs,  to  the  representations 
ofwhich  I  am  disposed  to  give  much  more  credit  than 
is  attached  to  them  by  the  recent  editor  of  Peele's 
Works.  They  were  published  soon  after  his  death, 
and   some  of  them  were   made  the  incidents  of  a 

•  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  bis  UJeiru  lui  impoaitiaa  attempud  (pei- 
hapa  successfully)  upon  Lord  Bui^hley:  in  order  to  obiaia  money  from 
that  nobleman,  in  Januaiy,  1596,  he  sent  to  him  The  Ta/e  af  Troy,  a. 
MS.  poem  of  about  SOO  lines,  as  a  new  production,  when,  io  fact,  Peele 
'  had  printed  the  piece  in  15S9,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Farewell,  &c.,  to  Sir 
John  Noiris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.'  Peele  had  been  msrrivd,  and 
we  may  hope,  from  the  cause  of  his  death,  prior  to  1598,  (if  Metes,  in 
his  Pttlladii  Tamia,  be  correct,)  thai  he  wsa  at  that  data  a  widower. 
He  sent  the  poem  lo  Lard  Burghley  by  his  'eldest  daughter,'  so  that 
he  had  more  than  one.  His  original  letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  on 
this  occasioa  is  among  the  Lansdown  MSS.,  vol.  99. 
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fiiTourite  comedy,  attributed  to  Sbakespeal^j  but  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Wentworth  Smith,  who  was  Pete's 
COD  temporary,  and  doubtless  bis  acquaintance*. 

Peele's  Famotu  Chronicle  of  King  Edward  ihe 
First  is  one  of  our  most  ancient  '  Chronicle  Histories ' 
in  blank- verse -^i  aad  deserves  attention  ratber  on  this 
account  than  because  it  possesses  much  merit  as  a 
theatrical  production.  It  is  in  every  point  of  view 
inferior  to  Marlow's  Edward  II.,  yfincli  seems  to  have 
set  the  pattern  in  this  species  of  comppsitiou.  The 
characters  are  not  distinct,  and  only  that  of  the  king 
can  be  said  to  be  drawn  with  any  degree  of  spirit  and 
fideUty :  the  truth  of  history  is  mpst  grossly  vio- 
lated as  far  as  regards  the  queen,  for  thd  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  popular  antipathy  to  the  Spaniards. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  point  of  much  importance,  if 
the  abandonment  of  historical  accuracy  had  improved 
the  pky ;  but  it  renders  it  more  incongruous,  and 
makes  the  devoted  attachment  of  Edward  ta'hisqueea 
a  pr^nsterous  infatuatioQ.     The  serious  pctftions  of  ' 

•  Theeailieat  known  edition  of  Peele's  Jeab  is  dated  in  1 607,  aad 
a  copy  of  it  was  sold  among  tbe  twoka  of  Major  Pearson  :  the  edition 
wbidi  Mr.  Dyce  used,  that  of  1627,  iru  last  sold,  I  believe,  in  tha 
Gordonstoun  library.  The  Puri/an,  or  Ihe  iVidau,  of  IVatlingtlreel,  in 
which  Peele  fij^uieB  under  the  name  of  George  Piebosrd,  was  [linted 
in  the  same  jear. 

t  It  was  first  printed  in  1593,  and  agun  in  159.9;  the  death  of  the 
author,  shortly  before  the  last-oieiilianed  year,  having  perhaps  attracted 
&esh  attention  to  it  It  may  be  leMonably  conjectured  that  it  was 
pUyed  tome  years  before  it  »a«  published.  It  is  repnnted  in  the 
lart  edition  of  DoiUe^t  Old  Hant, 
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the  pky  are  endeavoured  to  be  relieved  by  Bome 
oomic  scenes,  most  of  which  are  destitute  of  humour 
and  full. of  grossness:  from  this  censure  we  must 
however  except  what  relates  to  Lluellen,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  adherents,  who  diversify  the  progress 
of  the  story  by  assuming  the  characters  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  foresters. 

The  only  pan  of  Edward  the  First  that  has  a 
fair  clium  to  the  epithet  good  is  its  opening,  which 
relates  to  the  arrival  of  the  king  from  Palestine,  and 
the  reception  of  him  by  the  queen  motlier.  There 
is  a  decree  of  royalty  and  splendour  about  the  air  of 
this  scene  which  leads  us  to  expect  more  from  the  con- 
clusion. It  is,  nevertheless,  but  f^r  to  remark,  that 
the  later  portions  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a 
state  so  mutilated  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  what 
shape  they  came  from  the  pen  of  the  author.  The  only 
specimen  I  shall  give  is  from  a  speech  by  the  queen 
mother  in  the  first  scene ;  and  here  it  will  be  observed 
'  that  Peele  has  rather  mounted  himself  upon  stilts, 
thwt  acquired  dignity  fivm  the  natural  elevation  of 
his  capacity. 

'  Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings 

*  Whose  chivalry  hath  royaliz'd  thy  fame, 

'  That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 

*  ProclAJming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories, 

*  Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  world  ! 
'  What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms, 

*  What  barbarous  people,  stubborn  or  untam'd^ 

*  What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs, 
'  Or  frozen  zcne  under  his  brumal  stage, 
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'  Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

'  or  Britain  and  her  mjghty  conquerors? 

'  Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  France, 

'  Aw'd  wilh  their  deeds  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 

'  Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagiies. 

*  Thtis  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kinfts, 

'  Hath  feai'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kinn;s. 

*  And  now,  to  eternize  Albion's  champions, 
'  Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame, 

'  Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 

'  Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 

'  His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men 

*  That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 
'  And  lo,  at  last  arriv'd  in  Dover  road, 

*  Lnngshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son, 

*  With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 
'  Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host, 

'  Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head, 

'  Marching  along  as  bright  as  PhiEbus'  eyes  ! 

'  And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  son, 

'  And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign.' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  lines  are  no  improve- 
ment upon  Peele's  versification :  he  seems  studious 
not  to  admit  any  variety,  as  if  the  excellence  of  blank- 
verse  consisted  only  in  its  sounding  rotundity- 

The  best  of  Peele's  dramas.  The  Love  of  King 
David  and  fair  Belksahe,  I  think,  has  been  over- 
praised: in  my  view,  it  has  little  to  recommend  it 
but  harmonious  versification. '  It  is  quite  needless  to 
enter  into  the  story,  which  is  inarti6dal1y  conducted, 
the  author,  not  feeling  warranted  in  deviating  from 
Scripture  history.  It  is  only  in  this  instance  that 
Peele  has  appeared  to  be  at  all  sensible  that  verse. 
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deprived  of  ihe  ornament  of  rhyme,  required  any 
variety  of  modulation  to  make  it  attractive ;  but  in 
this  respect  he  has  not  given  himself  much  trouble, 
and  most  of  the  lines  run  as  monotonously  as  in  his 
less  mature  productions.  In  this  respect  Marlow  out- 
stripped all  his  rivals  and  contemporaries. 

In  the  year  when  David  and  Bethsabf  was  printed, 
1599,  the  contest  regarding  the  immoral  tenden<^  of 
theatrical  performances  having  been  renewed,  it'  was 
carried  on  with  increased  vigour,  and  Dr.  Rainold's 
Overthrow  of  Stage-Plays  was  then  published*. 
Peele  was  then  .dead ;  but  perhaps  one  reason  for 
printing  David  and  Bethsabe,  was  to  counteract  the 
argument  of  the  unscriptural  tendency  of  dramatic 
productions,  and  several  religious  plays  by  Chettle, 
Dekker,  Rowley,  and  others  appear  to  have  been 
brought  out  about  this  date  or  shortly  afterwards.  It 
unquestionably  places  the  character  of  '  Israel's 
sweetest  singer'  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible, 
and  the  author  deserves  credit  for  omitting  nothing 
that  could  advance  his  object.  When  it  was  writ- 
ten we  have  no  information,  but  if  before  1590, 
when  the  first  three  books  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen 
were  printed,  Peele,  like  Marlow,  must  have  had 
access  to  them  in  MS.  He  was  without  Marlow's 
excuse' for  the  following  plagiarism ;  and,  where  there 
is  such  a  decided  inequality  between  the  two  poets, 

•  The  copy  at  Briilgewater  House  lunrevcT  u  dated  1600.  It  «u 
printed  at  Uiddleburg,  by  Bicturd  Schilden.    It  was  repiiuted  in 
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we  cannot  hesitate  a  moinent  in  giving  the  prioritj  to 

Spenser.     Joab  is  speaking  of  David  : 

'  Beauteous  and  bright  is  be  among  the  tribes, 

'  Aa  when  the  sun,  attir'd  ia  glisitriag  robe, 

'  Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate, 

'  And,  bridegroom-hke,  hurls  through  the  gloomy  air 

'  His  rudiani  beams.' 

Spenser's  lines,  in  Fairy  Queen,  t-.i-.c.  5,  St.  2,  are 
these  :— 
S  At  last  the  golden  orientat  gate 
'  Of  greatest  heaven  '^n  to  open  fair  ; 
'  And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  lo  his  mate, 

*  Came  dancing  forth,  shaking  his  demy  hair, 

'  And  hurtd  hia  glistering  beams  through  gloomy  air.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
quotations,  and  Spenser  had  in  his  recollection  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  Psalms  describing  the  sua 
coming  '  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber.^ 
This  is  an  instance  in  which  Peele  has  been  the 
plagiary ;  but  in  the  subsequent  example  he  is  clearly 
the  injured  party.  In  the  Chorus  which  probably 
closed  the  first  Act  of  David  and  Befksabe  (for  the 
old  copy  is  not  divided),  we  find  this  simile  : — 

'  Like  as  the  fatal  raven,  that  in  his  voice 

'  Carries  the  dreadful  summons  of  .our  deaths, 

'  Plies  by  the  fair  Arabian  spiceries, 

*  Her  pleasant  gardens,  and  delightsome  parks, 

'  Seeming  to  curse  them  with  his  hoarse  esctaims, 
'  And  yet  doth  stoop  with  hungry  violence 

*  Upon  a  piece  of  hatefiil  carrion ; 

*  So  wretcbed  man,'  3k. 
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In  Shirley  and  Chapmaa's  tragedy  of  Philip  Cha- 
bot,  1639.  Act  iv.,  we  meet  with  precisely  the  same 
figure)  similarly  expressed : 

■  '  Like  Crowes  aud  carrion  birds 

'  They  fly  ore  flonrie  meades,  cleare  springs,  fair  gardens, 

'  And  stoope  at  carcasses.' 

One  metaphor  in  this  production  has  received  extra- 
ordinary praise:  it  is  said  by  Hawkins,  in  his  Origin 
offke  Emjiiah  Drama,  to  be  '  worthy  of  jEschylus,' 

'  At  him  the  thunder  shall  discharg'e  his  bolt, 
'  And  his  fair  spouse,  with  bright  and  fiery  wings, 
'  Sit  ever  burning  on  his  hateful  bones.' 
The  beauty  of  this  expression   consists  in   terming 
lightning  the  *  spouse'  of  thunder;    and  if  this  be 
good,  which  I  do  not  deny,  the  next  line  is  evidently 
bad,  inasmuch  as  it  would  represent  lightning  as  fixed 
and  stationary ;  the  spouse  of  thunder  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  a  very  volatile  lady.     The  follow- 
ing speech  by  David,  in  favour  of  Absalom,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  general  style  of  the  piece. 

'  But  now,  my  lords  and  captains,  hear  his  voice 

'  That  never  yet  pierc'd  piteous  heaven  in  vain ; 

'  Then  let  it  not  slip  lightly  through  jour  ears. 

'  For  my  sake  spare  the  young  man  Absalon. 

'  Joab,  thyself  didst  once  use  friendly  words 

'  To  reconcile  my  heart  incens'd  to  him ; 

'  If  then  thy  love  be  to  thy  kinsman  sound, 

'  And  thou  wilt  prove  a  perfect  Israelite, 

'  'Friend  him  with  deeda,  and  touch  no  hair  of  him  ; 

*  Not  that  Um  hair  with  which  tlie  wanton  winds 

'  Delight  to  plsy,  and  love  to  make  it  curl, 
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'  Wherein  the  nightingales  would  build  their  nests, 
■  '  ^nd  make  sweet  bowers  in  every  golden  tress, 
'  To  sing  their  lover  every  night  asleep. 
*  O,  spoil  nut,  Joab,  Jove's  fair  ornaments, 
'  Which  he  hath  sent  to  solace  David's  soul ! 
'  The  best,  ye  see,  my  lords,  are  swifl  to  sin  : 
'  To  sin  our  feet  are  wash'd  with  milk  of  roes, 
'  And  dried  again  with  coals  of  lightning. 
'  Oh,  Lord !  thciu  seest  the  proudest  sin's  poor  sljive, 
'  And  with  his  bridle  pulls  him  to  the  grave  *.' 
These  lines,  it  will  be  remarked,  are  like  all  the  rest 
of  Peelers  blaak-versei  exhibiting  much  smoothness, 
but  with  It  degree  of  sameness  in  the  rhythm  which 
fatigues  the  ear.     The  only  variations  upon  which  he 
ventures  (with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  a  few  more 
trochees  at  the  ends  of  the  lines)  are  the  occasional 
insertion  of  a  redundant  syllable,  and  the  rare  employ- 
ment of  a  word  where  the  accent  varies  the  ordinary 
monotony. 

■  Tbia  line,  as  pnuted  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Dyce,  exbibils  olmoet  Iba 
Mlituy  verbal  blemish  of  his  edition :  it  thete  aUuJa, 

'  And  with  his  bridle  puU'd  him  to  the  grave ; ' 
aa  if  David,  addressing  tho  Lord,  said, '  Tbou  pull'st  man  to  the  grave 
with  the  bridle  of  siu ;'  nhereaa  the  meaning  is,   that  'sin  nilh  hia 
bridle  pulls  man  to  Ihe  grave.'    The  posei^  vould  read  belter,  could 
we  altrr  anil  in  the  last  tine  to  mAo. 
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Thomas  Kyj>  waa  an  author  of  great  celebrity,  and 
his  Spanish  Tragedy  went  through  more  editions  than 
perhaps  any  play  of  the  time :  it  is  to  he  recollected, 
however,  that  after  1602,  the  impressions  were  accom- 
panied by  the  supplemental  scenes  and  speeches  of  Ben 
Jonson,  which  added  so -much  to  the  force  and  beauty 
of  the  play,  that  Kyd's  portion  of  the  tragedy  is  read  to 
some  disadvantage*.  B«i  Jonson  was  paid  for  some 
of  them  in  September,  1601,  and  for  others  in  June, 
160^1;  but  it  is  clear,  from  a  passage  in  his  Cynthia's 

*  Hawkini,  when  he  printed  this  piece  in  hit  Origin  oftkt  Engllih 
Drama,  wM  not  aware  that  these  adclHIom  wete  penned  by  la  distin- 
guiahed  a  poet  as  Ben  Jonwn ;  and  he  beats  tbem  without  ceremony, 
asseiliiig  that  Ihey  were  'foisted  in  by  the  players,'  and  not  saying  a 
single  syllable  in  their  praise,  though  he  felt  bound  t«  subjoiu  them  in  a 
note.  Jt  is  singular  also  that  Gifliiid,  in  his  cditioa  of  Beu  Jonsoa'a 
Woiks,  should  pasa  over  these  very  >trikiugand  characteristic  additions 
almost  without  notice;  they  repieseut  Ben  Juuson  in  rather  a  new  light, 
for  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  his  own  entiro  plays  equalling  in  pathe- 
tic beauty  some  of  bia  coutributiona  to  TAe  Spaniii  Tragrdg.  In  his 
Tenes  upon  Shakespeare  he  calls  our  author  '  sporting  Kyd,'  an  epithet 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  led,  rather  by  its  punning  applicability 
to  the  name  of  Kyd,  than  becanse  it  was  chaiaderistic  of  his  style. 

t  Sm  Malone's  Shakespeaie  by  Boswell,  iu.  334.    On  the  25tli  of 
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Revels,  played  in  I6OO,  that  at  timt  date  The  Spanitk 
Tragedy  was  not  in  its  original  shape,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  Kyi  :  '  Another  swears  down  all  that  sit 

*  about  him,  that  the  old  Hieronimo,  as  it  teas  fint 
'  axled,  was  the  only  best  and  judiciously  penned  play 

*  of  Europe  •.'  Besides  the  Jeronimo  and  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  Kyd  was  the  translator  of  Cornelia,  from 
the  French  of  Garnier-f-.  Whether  he  was  older  or 
younger  than  Marlow,  we  are  without  the  means  of 
determining;  bnt  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  older,  and 
that  before  he  adopted  blank-veree,  in  pursuance  of 
Marlow's  example,  he  had  written  some  plays  either 

September,  1601,  Ben  Joaton  was  paiil  4D(.  for  'irrituig  hu  adJi- 
tioru'  ia  JeioDjmo;  and  on  the  22dof  June,  1G02,  10/.  'In  eamest 
'  of «  book  uUed  Bielurd  Cnwkeback,  and  tot  urn  adSlkmi  for  Jbo- 
'  nimo.'  Henilowa,  in  both  cojes,  refen  to  The  Spmitk  Trtgedy  u 
the  second  part  of  the  older  play  of  Jenm'ino.  Ilie  precise  amount  of 
the  additions  to  Tkt  Spratiik  Tragedi/  a  sscerlained  by  comparing  the 
olderprioted  copy  of  1S99  with  that  of  1602,  vhicb  profeiKt  lobe 
'  newly  conected,  amended,  and  enlarged  vith  the  ttmi  aMiliom  of  the 
painter's  part  and  othen.'  The  painter's  part  was,  conEa<j[uenlly,  the 
last  improvement  made  by  Ben  Jonson. 

*  Keed  thonght  that  this  expression  had  reference  to  the  play  called 
00  the  title  TkefiTil  part  o/Jenmitao,  (also,  doubtless,  tbe  work  of  Kyd,) 
and  not  to  Tht  Spaniii  Tragtdg;  but  the  discovery  of  Henslowe's  pspert 
leads  to  a  contmiy  conclusianj  and  most  set  the  point  at  rest. 

t  It  haabcensog^tedby  Hawkin>,(Ori>nio/fAe  £W^AiJ  DraiB^ 
ii.  193,)  that  Kyd  also  wrote  Sfiiman  and  PerieJa,  1599,  and  Haluce  ha)  . 
assi|{nedlohiin,i^nConjectut«,  theold  Taming  o/aSArnt,  1594:  tbiy 
proceed,  howeiet,  upon  no  facts,  and  there  certainly  is  not  anything 
like  sufficient  resemblaace  in  point  of  style  Id  warrant  tbe  belief,  ttial 
Kyd  was  concerned  in  their  authorship. 
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16  thyme  Of  prose.  His  oldest  extimt  plaf,  the  first 
partof /emnitno,  (not  pnblidicd  until  1005,)  has  about 
as  much  rhyme  in  it  as  blank-Terse,  and  Kyd  does  not 
seem  to  have  Tentured  then  to  run  the  risk  of  relin- 
quishing a  popular  attraction.  It  is  to  be  g;athered 
from  another  passage  ifi  Cynthia'i  iZeoeli, that  'the 
first  part  of  Jeronimo '  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
■  about  the  year  1388. 

Kyd  vaa  a  poet  of  very  conuderable  mind,  and 
deserves,  in  some  respects^  to  be  ranked  above  more 
notorious  contemporaries :  his  thoughts  are  c^^ 
both  new  and  natural ;  and  if  in  his  plays  he  dealt 
largely  !n  blood  and  death,  he  only  partook  of  the 
habit  of  the  time,  in  which  good  sense  and  discretion 
were  often  outraged  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
crowd.  In  taste  he  is  inferior  to  Peele,  but  in  force 
and  character  he  is  his  superior ;  and  if  Kyd's  blank- 
verse  be  not  quite  so  smooth,  it  has  decidedly  more 
spirit,  vigour,  and  variety.  As  a  writer  of  blank- 
verse,  I  am  inclined,  among  the  predecessors  of  Shake- 
speare, to  give  Kyd  the  next  place  to  Marlow. 

'  The  first  part  of  Jeronimo  *  was  only  once  printed, 
and  certainly  never  attracted  half  the  attention  that 
was  directed  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  It  is  the  first 
play  upon  record  that  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
written  for  a  particular  performer,  a  man  of  unusually 
small  stature,  and  in  many  places  this  circumstance  !s 
brought  forward  *.     The  story  is  wanting  in  incident, 

*  H«nca  it  u  erident,  that  if  there  be  any  tnith  in  Dekker't  anection, 
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tbe  ]ove  of  Con  Andrea  and  Bellimperia,  and  the 
death  of  the  first,  forming  the  principal  featuies  of  it : 
the  scene,  however,  rapidly  changes  irom  Spain  to 
Portugal,  and  the  deficiency  in  events  is  in  some 
degree  made  up  for  by  the  bustle  and  show  of  hostility 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
fusal of  its  annual  tribute  by  the  latter.  As  a  dra- 
matic production,  Jeronimo  is  in  every  respect  below 
T^Ae iS/;anu/i7Vac;e{f^, but  the  language  isoften  striking 
and  the  thoughts  bold :  thus,  when  Andrea  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon  to  demand  the  tribute  withheld, 
Bellimperia  expresses  her  fears  that  a  conflict  must 
ensue  between  her  lover  and  the  young  courageous 
Prince  of  Portugal.     She  tells  Andrea — 

'  Ye'll  meet  like  thunder — each  imperious 

'  Over  other's  spleen  ;  you  both  have  proud  spirits, 

'  And  both  will  strive  to  aspire ; 

*  When  two  vez'd  clouds  justle,  they  strike  out  fire.' 

In  this  tragedy  there  is  an  attempt  at  character,  and 
not  without  success :  that  of  the  hero,  who  gives  it 
name,  is  not  so  fully  made  out  as  in  The  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  Andrea,  and  Bathezar  his  rival,  are  drawn 
with  decision  and  force,  and  the  unsuspecting  gene- 
rosity of  the  former  is  well  opposed  to  the  wily 
intricacies  of  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  King,  and 

(controretled  hj  Gifibrd,  Ben  Jimton'i  Warhi,  L  zvii.)  that  Ben  Janson 
originslly  petfunn«d  ilie  part  of  jEtoaimo,  he  must  allude  not  to  tlie 
tragedy  now  under  eonsideiation,  but  to  The  Spanith  Tragedg,  when 
notliiag  is  lud  regudiug  the  personal  ajipeaiance  of  the  liera  or  hit 
tepresenlalive. 
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the  h^r  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
blank-verse  in  this  play,  the  subsequent  may  be  taken, 
and  it  shows  no  little  command  of  language.  It  is 
from  the  speech  of  Balthezar,  before  he  leads  the  Por- 
tuguese army  to  the  field  against  Spain. 

*  Come,  valiant  spirits,  you  peers  of  Portugal, 

'  That  owe  your  lives,  your  faitliH,  and  services, 

*  To  set  you  free  from  base  captivity, 

*  Oh,  let  our  fathers'  scand^  ne'er  be  seen 

'  As  a  base  blush  upon  our  freebom  cheeks. 
'  Let  ull  the  tribute  that  proud  Spain  received 
'  Of  those  all  captive  Portugals  deceased, 
'  Turn  into  chaff  and  choke  their  insolence. 
'  Methinks  no  memory,  not  one  little  thought* 
'  Of  them  whose  servile  acts  live  in  their  graves, 
'  But  should  raise  spleens  big  as  a  cannon  huHet 
'  Within  your  bosoms.     Oh,  for  honour, 
'  Your  country's  reputation,  your  lives'  freedom, 
'  Indeed  your  all  that  may  be  term'd  revenge  1 
'  Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea, 
'  And  all  those  wounds  that  you  receive  of  Spain, 
'  Let  thelra  be  equal  to  quite  yours  again.' 
Here  we  sec  trochees  used  at  the  ends  of  the  lines, 
and  the  pauses  are  even  artfully  managed ;  while  re- 
dundant syllables  are  inserted,  and  lines  left  defective 
still  farther  to  add  to  the  variety. 

Too  strong  an  epithet  is  not  applied  to  The  SpanUh 
Tragedy  (or,  as  it  may  he  fitly  termed,  the  second  part 
oft7eroninM>),if  wecall  it  a  very  powerful  performance. 
*  la  the  old  copy  theline  nms  ihuB: 

'  Methinki  no  maety,  not  one  little  tbonglit,'  Su. 
i/iuA  a  nonsense ;  uid  I  apprehend  that  the  word  mnrfy  has  been 
misprinted  fbi  memory,  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  sense  of  tha 
^s^lie. 

Vol,  III.  P 
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The  etory  has  many  incongruities  and  abBUrdities, 
and  various  passages  and  situations  were  made  the 
laughing-stcxsks  of  subsequeat:  dramatists;  but  parts 
of  it  are  in  the  highest  degree  pathetifi  and  interesting. 
It  turns  upon  tbe  love  of  Horatio,  the  son  of  Hiero-. 
nimo  (so  he  is  now  called,  perhaps  because  Kyd  found 
in  the  interval,  that  Jeronimo  was  rather  Italian  than 
Spanish)  and  Belimp^a,  who,  after  the  deatb  of 
Andrea,  had  turned  the  full  tide  of  her  affections  upon 
his  young,  faithful,  and  noble  friend.  Horatio  is 
hanged  upon  the  stage,  in  the  garden  of  his  father,  by 
his  rival,  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  and  Lorenzo',  the 
brother  of  Belimperia,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
second  act :  during  the  rest  of  the  play,  Hieronimo, 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  is  seeking  revenge,,  and 
finds  it  only  at  last  in  the  chance-medley,  as  it  were, 
of  a  play  represented  before  tbe  King  and  nobility  of 
Spain.  The  old  father  is  always  meditaUng  tbe 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  always  postponing,  the 
execution  of  his  project ;  so  that,  in  this  respect)  bis 
character  in  some  degree  resembles  tliat  of  Hamlet : 
the  insertion  of  a  play  within  a  play,  gives  tbe 
whole  tragedy  a  Still  greater  appearance  of  similarity 
to  that  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  fourth  Act,  Hieronimo 
comes  before  the  King  and  Court  of  Spain  to  de- 
mand justice  upon  tbe  murderars  of  Horatio,  and  b 
put  aside  by  the  interference  of  Lorenzo,  one  of  the 
guilty  parties,  almost  without  a  struggle  for  a  hearing : 
soon  afterwards,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  spe^i£  a£ 
a  ransom  due  from  the  Prince  (^Portugal  to  Horatio, 
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and  at  the  unexpected  mention  of  his  dear  son's  name, 
the  old  man  starts  from  a  melancholy  abstraction  and 
exclaims, 

'  Horatio  !  Who  calls  Horatio  ? 

'Justice!  Oh,  justice!  justice,  gentle  king  ! 

*  King.  Who  is  that?   Hieronimo? 

'  Hi^.  Justice !  Oh,  justice '.  O  my  son,  my  son  ! 

'  Jjorenao.  Hieronimo,  you  are  not  well  advis'd. 

'  Hier,  Away,  Lorenzo !  hinder  me  no  more, 
'  For.thou  hast  made  me  bankrupt  of  my  bliss. 
'  Give  me  my  son !  you  shall  not  ransom  him.' 

He  sees  nothing  hut  Horatio  in  every  face  he  looks 
upon,  and  all  objects  take  their  colour  and  appearance 
from  bis  sorrows.  His  grief  is  not  as  sublime,  but  it  is 
as  intense  as  that  of  Lear;  and  he  dwells  upon  the 
image.of  his  lost  Horatio,  with  not  less  doating  agony 
than  Constance,  when  she  exclaims 

*  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,'  &c. 
The  other  characters  are  all  far  inferior  to  that  of 

Hieronimo.  Whole  passages  of  this  play  are  in  rhyme, 
but  the  jingle  is  less  frequent  towards  the  close,  after 
the  author  thought  he  had  sufficiently  engaged  the 
interest  gnd  attention  of  his  hearers.  The  blanlc-verse 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  improvement  upon  that 
of*  the  first  part  of*^eromnio;' one  short  extract  from 
a  speech  of  Belimperia,  to  her  brother  Iiorenzo,  who 
had  confined  her  in  a  tower  after  the  murder  of  Hora- 
tio, will  be  sufficient. 

'  What  means  this  outrage  that  is  offered  me? 

'  Why  am  I  thus  sequester'd  from  the  Court  ? 

'  No  notice  ?  Shall  I  not  know  the  cause 
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'  or  thes«  my  secret  and  suspicious  ilb  ? 

*  Accursed  brother!  unkind  murderer! 

*  Why  bend'st  thuu  thus  thy  mind  to  martyr  me? 
'  Hieronimo,  why  writ  I  of  thy  wrongs  *, 

'  Or,  why  art  thou  so  slack  in  thy  revenge  ? 

*  Andrea !  Oh  Andrea !  that  thou  sawest 

'  Me  for  thy  friend  Horatio  handled  thus, 

*  And  him  for  me  thus  causeless  murdered! 

*  Weil,  force  perforce,  I  must  constrain  myself 
'  To  patience,  and  apply  me  to  the  time, 

'  Till  heaven,  as  I  have  hop'd,  shall  set  me  free.' 

Kyd's  Cornelia  merely  requires  notice  as  a  very 
successful  translation  for  the  time  at  which  it  appeared : 
it  was  printed  in  1594)  but  it  was  not  intended  for 
the  stage;  and  it  was  so  much  likedi  that  in  the 
following  year  it  arrived  at  a  second  impression. 

I  will  insert  a  short  specimen  Ax>m  the  chorus  to 
Act  iv.,  in  order  to  show  the  facility  with  which  Kyd 
wrote  in  lyrical  measure. 

'  He  only  lives  most  happily 

'  That,  free  and  far  from  majesty, 

*  Can  live  content,  although  unknown; 

*  He  fearing  none,  none  fearing  him, 

'  Meddling  with  nothing  but  his  own, 
'  While  gazing  eyes  at  crowns  grow  dim.' 

•  She  bad  secretly  sent  a  letter  to  HieroainiO>  infonning  him  who 
Wore  the  morderen  of  Hontio. 
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As  a  poet,  Lodge  is  to  be  placed  in  a  rank  superior 
to  Greene,  and  in  some  respects  inferior  to  Kyd. 
Greene's  love  of  natural  beauty  was  overlaid  by  a 
mass  of  alTectation  and  conceit,  which  rarely  allowed 
it  to  appear,  and  to  a  certain  degree  he  was  imitated 
by  Lodge,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  with 
whom  he  wrote  one  dramatic  performance.  The  love 
of  natural  beauty  in  Lodge,  however,  breaks  through 
the  fanciful  allusions  and  artificial  ornaments  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of 
the  time.  It  is  not  my  business  to  investigate  the 
character  of  Lodge's  poetry  beyond  its  connection 
with  the  stage,  but  a  collection  of  his  pastoral  and 
lyrical  pieces,  published  in  1819,  contains  many  spe- 
cimens of  beautiful  versification,  elegant  thoughts, 
and  natural  imagery.  It  is  well  known  that  Shake- 
speare took  the  story  of  his  As  you  like  U  from  a 
novel  by  Lodge,  first  published  in  1590  under  the 
title  of  Rosalynde,  and  subsequently  often  reprinted. 
Of  this  production  it  may  be  said  (and  no  higher 
praise  can  well  be  given  to  it),  that  our  admiration  of 
many  portions  of  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  a 
comparison  with  the  work  of  our  great  dramatist  *, 
•  It  if  supposed  that  Lodge  was  bom  about  1556,  aod  that  b11« 
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Lodge  is  second  to  Kyd  in  vigour  and  boldness  of 
conception,  but  as  a  drawer  of  character  (so  essential 
a  part  of  dramatic  poetry)  he  unquestionably  has  the 
advantage,  s  point  that  is  fully  exemplified  by  his 
historical  play,  called  The  Wounds  of  Civil  IVar, 
lively  set  forth  in  the  true  tragedies  of  Mariua  and 
SyUa.  We  can  hardly  call  it  a  work  of  genius, 
but  unquestionably  it  required  no  common  talent  to 
produce  it.  The  only  edition  of  it  was  published  lo 
1694!.  but  it  bad  then  been  some  years  upon  the  stage  i 
Lodge  commenced  author  about  1580,  when  he  wrote 
a  defence  of  theatrical  performances,  and  had  perhaps, 
at  that  early  date,  produced,  or  been  concerned  in  some 
plays ;  but  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War  was  not  written 
until  after  1586,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  blank* 

luriDg  been  a  pUfcr,  in  1534  he  became  a  etudent  of  lineoln'a  Inn, 

and  Bubseqiiently  (at  what  date  is  uncertain)  a  Doctor  ofMediiane: 
probably  when  he  went  on  a  voyage  with  Cascadish  in  1592,itwa»in 
the  capacily  of  surgeon  to  the  eipeililion.  In  1596,  he  published  hia 
Pig  far  Momui,  consiiling  of  Satires,  Eclogues,  and  Epistles,  all  of 
which  have  rarioua  degrees  of  meiii,  and  in  aome  pieces  it  ii  gf 
a  high  crderi  OHpeciakly  his  Satires.  Ht^ywooil,  in  liis  TV^'a  BrUtm- 
nica;  1609,  mentions  Lodge  as  one  ai  the  famous,  physicians  of 
the  day;  and  he  was  liiingin  1616,  as  is  proved'hythe  following 
extract  fiom  the  Register  of  the  Frivy  Council  of  th^t  year. 

•  Jany.  lO,  1616. 

■  A  passe  far  Tho.  Lodge,  Doetoi  of  Physic,  aod  Henry  SaTell,geirt, 
■  to  travell  into  the  Arch-duke's  Country,  to  recover  such  debts  aa  are 
'  due  unto  them  there,  taking  with  them  two  servants,  and  to  returns 
'  ^ayne  within  five  moneths.' 

KseenuUkely,  therefore,  that  Lodge  acquired  considerable  properly 
b)r  fail  practice. 
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verse.  One  circumstance,  which  may  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  The  Wtmnda  of  Civil  War  was  not  per- 
formed long  after  the  appearance  of  Marlow's  Tam- 
burtaine  the  Great,  is  tliat  it  contains  a  scene  imitated 
from,  and  intended  to  rival  one  in  that  most  applauded 
production.  It  is  in  Act  iii.,  where  Sylla  returns 
victor  over  Mithridates,  and,  seated  in  a,"  triumphant 
car,  is  drawn  upon  the  stage  by  Moors  and  captive 
Princes. 

The  characters  of  old  Marius  and  of  his  younger 
rival  are  drawn  in  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War  with 
great  force,  spirit,  and  distinctness,  a  task  the  more 
difficult,  because  they  so  strongly  resembled  each  other 
in  the  great  leading  features  of  ambition  and  cruelty. 
Marius  possesses,  however,  far  more  generosity  and 
sterner  courage  than  Sylla,  who  is  impetuously  tyran- 
nical and  wantonly  severe ;  and  the  old  Roman  until  his 
death,  after  his  seventh  consulship,  absorbs  the  inte- 
rest of  the  reader.  Young  Marius  is  also  introduced, 
and  is  distinguished  by  his  fortitude,  his  constancy, 
and  his  affection  for  his  father.  Antony  is  another 
prominent  personage,  and  is  represented  gifted  with 
irresistible  eloquence,^  of  which  many  not  un&vourable 
Bpecimens  are  inserted.  There  are  two  females,  Cor- 
nelia and  Fulvia,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Sylla,  the 
one  remarkable  for  her  matronly  firmness,  and  the 
other  for  her  youthful  delicacy  and  tenderness,  which 
however  do  not  prevent  her  conducting  herself  with 
the  resolution  becoming  a  Roman  maid.  A  Clown 
and  various  coarsely  comic  characters  are  employed  in 
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two  scenes,  in  order  to  enliven  and  vary  the  perform- 
ance. The  plot  of  the  piece  (which  may  be  seen 
reprinted  in  Vol.  viii.  of  the  last  edition  of  Dodtlet/'i 
Old  Plays)  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  lives  of  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  in  Plutarch,  and  the  scene  is  changed, 
just  as  the  necessities  of  the  poet  required,  from 
Borne  to  Pontus,  Minturaiim  and  Numidia  *. 

The  blank-verse  of  Lodge  runs  with  even  more 
monotony  than  is  found  in  the  dramatic  pieces  of  his 
contemporaries  Peele  and  Greene :  he  now  and  thai 
inserts  an  additional  syllable,  for  convenience  rather 
than  by  design ;  but  he  seems  studiously  to  avoid  the 
use  of  trochees  at  the  ends  of  his  lines,  as  if  he  con- 
sidered them  a  defect,  and  that  the  verse  ought  to  close 
with  an  emphatic  and  accented  syllable.  Of  this 
opinion  there  are  several  striking  proofs  io  the  play  : 
in  one  scene,  Sylla  says  to  his  flying  army, 
'  Are  you  the  wonder'd  legions  oftlie  world, 
'  And  will  you  fly  these  shadows  of  resist  ? 

If  Lodge  had  not  thought  that  a  trochee  at  the  end 
of  a  line  ought  to  be  avoided,  he  would,  of  course, 
have  written  '  resistance '  instead  of  '  resist,'  which  is 
an  awkward  conversion  of  a  verb  into  a  substantive. 
Another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  same  word,  for  the 

*  Dramatic  propiietiei  are  little  olwerved :  Flutaich  TepTesenl*  that 
the  aaaMWa  en^loyed  to  kill  Maiiiu  on  this  occasion  waa  a  Gaul,  and 
accordingly  Lodge  mskei  him  a  Fieaehman,  apeakin  j  broken  Engliih 
and  scrapB  of  bia  own  Jungaage.  This  persoQ  nrean  Par  le  tang  it 
DieUj  Jeiu,  &e. ;  and  Maiius  himself,  '  By  our  Ladj.'  Towardg  tba 
cl<»s,a  down  talks  in  Bomeofthe  Paai'$itap/<o//toii(ntra3  0»)a^ 
«tt  punt  that  can  b«  attained. 
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same  reason,  occurs  afterwards,  when  Lucretius  sa;s 
to  Tiiditanus  of  the  resolute  opposition  of  young 
Marius  and  his  followers  at  Frceneste, 
'  Their  valour,  Tuditanus,  and  resist, 
'  The  manlike  light  of  younger  Marius, 
'  Makes  me  amaz'd  to  see  their  miseries.' 
So  far  did  Lodge  carry  this  notion,  that  he  rarely 
terminates  a  verse  with  a  word  of  the  same  quantity 
as  that  which  closes  the  last  of  the  preceding  lines. 
Some  long  speeches  are  in  rhyme,  and  stanzas  and 
couplets  are  numerous  throughout,  which  tend  to 
establish  that  it  was  an  early  performance  after  the 
first  introduction  of  blank-verse  upon  the  common 
stage.  One  point  connected  with  the  rhymes  of  this 
play  merits  observation ;  Lodge  often  uses  triplets,  a 
circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  in  other  dramatic  poets 
preceding  Shakespeare.  The  following,  from  one  of 
the  speeches  of  Antony,  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  smoothness  of  the  versification  of 
Lodge :  it  is  addressed  to  Sylla,  to  dissuade  him  from 
executing  the  Irold  and  sturdy  Granius  ; — 

'  Aye,  but  the  milder  passions  show  ihe  man ; 

'  For  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 

'  The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  (he  painted  spring, 

'  Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 

'  A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

'  Old  Antony  did  never  see,  my  lord, 

'  A  swelling  shower  did  continue  long, 

'  A  climbing  tower  that  did  not  taste  the  wind,  < 

'  A  wrathful  man  not  wasted  with  repent. 

'  I  speak  of  love,  my  Sylla,  and  of  joy, 

'  To  see  how  fortune  lends  a  pleasant  gale 
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'  Unto  the  spreading  sails  of  thy  desires ; 
'  And  loving  thee  must  (Miunset  thee  withal : 
'  For  as,  by  cutting,  fruitful  vines  increase, 
'  So  faithful  counsels  work  a  prince's  peace.' 
This  passage,  in  the  wor^  '  repent '  for  repentance, 
affords  another  inHtance  of  the  constraint  Lodge  put 
upon  himself  in  order  to  preserve  the  weight  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  lines.  The  whole  Bwne  which  relates 
to  the  capture  of  Cornelia  and  Fulvia,  their  contempt 
of  death,  and  tlieir  liberation  from  the  fear  of  it  by 
the  magnanimity  of  Marius,  is  finely  written,  making 
allowance  for  the  system  to  which  Lodge  subscribed. 
The  dramatic  performance  which  Iiodge  produced 
in  conjunction  with  Robert  Greene,  and  which  was 
firstpnntedinld94[*f  must,  of  course,  have  been  writ-_ 
ten  prior  to  September,  1593,  when  Greene  died.  The 
whole  scope  of  it  seems  to  be  to  counteract  the  pre- 
Talent  puritanical  notion,  that  dramatic  amusements 
were  antiscriptural  and  immoral.  It  applies  the  story 
of  Nineveh  to  the  City  of  London,  the  prophet  Oseas 
being  introduced  as  a  speaker ;  and  after  every  scene, 
in  whidi  some  fresh  crime  or  vice  is  pourtrayed,  be 
warns  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  lest  they  also 
in  the  same  manner  incur  the  wrath  of  heaven.  His 
speeches,  with  one  exception,  are  in  rhyme,  and  of 
these  the  subsequent  will  be  as  long  a  specimen  as  is 
necessary. 

'  Iniquity  seeks  out  companions  s^Jl, 
'  And  mortal  men  are  armed  to  do  ilL 
•  A  unique  cop7  o{  this  edition  is  amoug  the  muij'  dramatic  mities 
of  tlte  Duke  of  Devoashire. 
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'  London,  look  on,  this  matter  nips  thee  near ; 

*  Leave  off  thy  riot  pride  and  sumptuous  cheer. 

*  Spend  less  at  board  and  spare  not  at  the  door, 
'  But  aid  the  infant  and  relieve  the  poor; 

'  Else  seeking  mercy,  being  merciless, 
'  Thon  be  adjudg'd  to  endless  heaTiaess.' 
Adultery,  incest,  rourder,  bribery,  usury,  drunken- 
ness.  Sic,  with  their  evil  consequences,  are  exhibited 
in  turn;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object  the 
most  incongruous  matter  is   introduced,  giving  the 
inanners  of  London  as  those  of  Nineveh,  and  mixing 
up  Rasni  and  his  queen  and   concubines  with  the 
knaves,  lawyers,  usurers,  and  beggars  of  the  metro- 
polis.    It  however  contains  a  severe  satire  and  moral 
lecture,  and  the  authors  seem  to  have  had  no  scruple 
in  speaking  out ;  but  the  censure  is  always  general, 
and  never  could  hare  had  any  particular  application. 
-Jonas    '  cast   out   of    the  whole'   upon   the  stage, 
laments  over  the  state  of  Israel,  and  after  Oseas  has 
taken  his  departure,  he  too  warns  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh  to  repent.     Rasni  and  his  adherents  accord- 
ingly put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  face  of 
things  is  entirely  changed ;  for,  instead  of  shouts  and 
revellings,  nothing  but  lamentations  and  prayers  are 
heard  on  every  side,  and  Nineveh,  by  the  mouth  of 
Jonas,  is  forgiven :   he  thus   moralises  in  the  con- 
clusion— 
'  Wend  on  in  peace  and  prosecute  this  course, 
'  You  islanders,  on  whom  the  milder  air 
'  Doth  sweetly  breathe  the  balm  of  kind  increase, 
'  Whose  lands  are  fattened  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
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'  And  made  more  fruitr<il  than  Actean  plaioa. 

*  You,  whom  delicious  plesisures  dandle  soft, ; 

*  Whose  eyes  are  blinded  with  security, 

'  Unmask  yourselves,  cast  error  clean  aside.' 

He  ihen  likens  the  crimes  of  London  to  those  <^ 

Nineveh,  and   ends   with   the  following  extravagant 

compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth — 

*  And  think  the  prayers  and  virtues  of  thy  Queen 
'  Defer  the  plague  which  otherwise  would  fall, 

'  Repent,  oh  Iiondon !  lest  for  thine  offence 

*  Thy  shepherd  fail,  whom  mighty  God  preserve, 
'  That  she  may  bide  the  pillar  of  his  church 

'  Against  the  storms  of  Romish  Antichrist 
'  The  hand  of  mercy  overahade  her  head, 

*  And  let  all  faithful  subjects  say.  Amen,' 

This  is  scarcely  more  absurd  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
performance,  which  ia  wearisomely  dull,  although  the 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  lighten  the  weight  by 
the  introduction  of  scenes  of  drunken  buffoonery 
between  a  '  clown  and  his  crew  of  ruffians,*  and 
between  the  same  clown  and  a  person  disguised  as  the 
devil,  in  order  to  frighten  him,  but  who  is  detected 
and  well  beaten.  There  was  no  such  marked  dif- 
fei^nce  between  the  styles  of  Greene  and  Lodge  as  to 
enable  us  to  decide  which  part  of  the  play  was  written 
by  the  one  and  which  by  the  other. 
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Nash,  who  as  a  wit  and  a  satirist  was  supmor  to  all 
his  contemporaries,  as  a  dramatic  poet  must  be  placed 
below  most  of  them.  He  has  left  behind  him  only 
one  performance,  in  writing  which  he  alone  was 
engaged — Summer's  Last  Witt  and  Testemtent — which 
is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  play 
as  of  a  show :  it  was  exhibited  before  Elizabeth  at 
Nonsuch,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1592,  although 
not  printed  until  eight  years  afterwards.  He  was 
concerned,  with  Marlow,  in  penning  The  Tragedy  of 
Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  printed  in  1594,  and  ap- 
parently written  previous  to  1590,  also  acted  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen,  by  the  children  of  her 
Chapel.  The  portions  of  the  latter  which  belong  to 
each  author  are,  I  think,  to  be  traced  without  much 
difficulty,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  state  hereafter. 
Nash  likewise  wrote  a  satirical  play  (at  least  such  we 
must  suppose  it  to  have  been),  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  called  The  Isle  of  Bogs,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  imprisoned  *. 

•  11  wai  nerer  printed.  In  TAe  THmmmy  a/  Thaaat  Naih,  1 597,  b  j- 
Ottbriel  'Saivej,  Uieie  ii  a  rude  voodoit  of  a  man  in  teiten,  meant  for 
Nu^andinallusiaDta  tbe  impriaoDiseiit  arinng  out  of  bU  Itlt  ^ 
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Nash's  talent  was  satirical  and  vituperative,  as 
appears  by  his  tracts  against  Martin  Marprelate,  and 
by  his  contest  with  Gabriel  Harvey,  regarding  Robert 
Greene*.     He   had  a  vigorous  understanding,  well 

Dogt.    How  long  tbe  fune  of  tlie  contest  between  Noah  and  Hurt^ 
latVJTed,  may  1)8  judged  from  a  tract  tailed  General  M^trjft  BarlAai>^ 
mtvft  Fairingt,  1 G47,  the  last  linei  of  which  ore  theie : 
•NCerlocAtodie;  thou  dult  ba  Uugli'd  at  itill, 
'  Longer  than  Naih'i  Hants,  °'  Tiiplet'i  Gill.' 
'Triplet'*  Gill'  I  am  unable  to  explun :  peihape  Gill,  is  Gill  of  Brant, 
fold,  or  lonie  latire  under  Ihe  name  of  Rabelais'  fool,  Triiou/el. 

*  A  traetby  Naih  is  praaemd  In  tlie  libmy  at  Bridgewater  House, 
«Udi  I  have  (bund  nowhen  else,  aod  I  do  not  reodlect  to  hav*  lean 
it  aiCBtioned  in  anj  list  of  Nash's  productions.  It  i«  ojnout  out  only  on 
this  account,  but  because  it  shorn  tbe  high  leputstion  of  Dkniel's  Delia, 
twice  printed  in  1592,  and  Ihrowa  new  light  upon  the  productions  of  9 
dtamatie  poetess  of  some  cdebrity.  It  is  called  The'Terrori  a/  lie  N^At, 
'fa  DifonirK  of  Jppariliait,  ^e.  Thonias  Nsahe.  I^udon,  [rinltd 
'byJohn  Daoter,  for  William  Jones,  &a,  1591.'  It  is  dedwdcd  la 
]ffiilii»i  EKiabeth  Caiey,  'sole daughter'  of  SiiQeorge  Caiey, Knight. 
'  Uiiaculous  (lajn  Nash)  is  your  wit,  and  so  is  acknowledged  by  the 
'wittiest  poets  of  our  age,  who  have  vowed  to  enshrine  you  as  th^ 
'  second  Dttia ; '  and  he  subsequently  thus  contuiues  1  '  A  woiHiit ' 
*  dau^Lbi  are  yoo  of  so  votfliie  a  Hotber,  bononng  (as  ancAhel 
'  Phcabe  bom  her  bright  aunne-Ulie  resfJendaunce)  (be  prieol  beamea 
'  of  jrour  radiaunce.  Into  tha  Muses'  societie  herself  she  hath  lately 
'adopted,  and  purehast  divine  Petrarch  nnother  monument  in  England.* 
What  work  the  mother  had  translated  from  Fetrardi  nowbeie  appeals  t 
hut  I  apiBvheod  the  daughter  is  tbe  same  who  BSerwards-wiote  Ihs 
Ingedy  of  Mown,/^ /air  Qi(«ii  o/Zi^KPr;)!,  natprinteduDijlI613.  Is 
tbe  body  of  TTie  Temri  of  ihe  Night,  Nash  expresses  bis  great  obliga- 
tions to  Sir  George  Carey,  probably  of  a  pecuniary  kind:  'Through 
'  him  my  tender  wainscot  studie  doore  is  delirered  from  much  assault 
'  and  batterie :  through  him  I  look  into  and  am  looked  on  in  tbe  world, 
'  bom  whence  otherwise  I  were  a  wretched  banished  exile.' 
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■bired  with  Bcholanhtp,  and  he  was  capable  of  giving 
pow^ul  descriptions  of  things,  and  striking  characters 
of  perstms.  His  Sup^ication  of  Pierce  Pennileit  to  iht 
Devil,  1593,  contains  a  very  original  and  awful  picture 
of  the  agonies  of  a  repentant  spirit,  which  was  followed 
up,  though  with  less  effect,  io  his  ChritSt  Teara  over 
Jenualem,  1S98.  He  was  dead  in  the  yew  1600,  as 
appears  by  an  epitaph  upcm  him  in  C.  Fitzgeoffrey's 
J0aniee,  printed  in  that  year  *. 

Summei't  Latt  Will  and  Teatametd  would  requir« 
hot  a  short  DOtice,  even  if  it  had  not  been  reprinted  ia 
the  last  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays.  It  makes  no 
pretension  to  diversity  of  character  in  the  persons,  n<» 
to  interest  in  the  plot :  the  only  part  which  can  lay 
clum  to  anything  like  individuality,  is  that  of  Will 
Summer  [or  Somtners]  the  well-known  jester  of  Henry 
VIII^  who  inserts  interlocutions  during  the  perform- 
ance, which  was  intended  merely  to  please  by  the 
variety  of  its  shows,  and  a  certain  degree  of  ingenuity 

■  TbefoUowingi^ostiopbiechuacleTofNaihffrDinBTaratnct  bj 
TtonuLS  Deklnr,  called  Newt*  from  Hdi,  1606,  U  worlli  quotisg  :— 
'  And  tluni,  into  wboM  sou),  if  evec  theie  vere  a  Ff  thagoiesn  metent- 
'  ftptioui,  the  raptuiea  of  that  Rerj  anil  incoufinable  lUlun  spirit  ven 
'  bounteauslj  and  bonndleuly  infuwd,  thou  lometime  Socrdaiy,  to 
'  Fietee  Fenuileis,  and  Master  of  bis  Bequaala,  ingenioui,  ingenuoo^ 
'  fluent^  fatetioui  T.  Nasb ;  from  irhose  abundaiit  pea  honejr  floved  to 
'  tbjr  fiundi,  and  itttitBl  aomile  to  thyeuenuea — thsu  that  made  the 
'  Doctor  [Haney ]  a  flat  dooee,  and  beat  him  at  two  niodty  taM 
'  weapona,  poetiy  and  oratory,  sharpest  aatire,  luculent  poet,  elegant 
'  orator,  get  leave  for  thy  ghost  to  come  &oin  her  abiding,  and  to  d«dl 
'  wiUi  me  awhile.- 
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in  its  construction.  The  piece  depends  upon  a  sort  of 
pun,  or  confudon  between  the  name  of  the  jester  and 
the  division  of  the  year  which  corresponds  with  that 
name.  As  it  was  acted  in  the  autumn  of  159^  Sum- 
mer is  appropriately  represented  in  the  last  stage  of 
bis  life,  calling  all  bis  attendants  about  him,  and  hy 
making  his  will,  preparing  for  death.  The  other 
seasons  are  also  conspicuous  personages  in  the  exhi- 
bition, which  is  tedious,  notwithstanding  Nash  has 
shown  great  skill,  and  some  wit,  in  introducing  every 
thing  ancient  and  modem  learning  could  supply  to  aid 
bis  purpose.  It  has,  however,  few  passages  of  poeti- 
cal merit,  and  that  only  of  a  secondary  description  : 
the  best  of  these  is  unquestionably  the  following  linea 
f^ven  to  Solstitium. 

'  I  never  lov'd  ambitiously  to  climb, 
'  Or  thrust  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
'  To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing, 
'  But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaveu  on  one's  back 
'  Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
'  Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
'  They  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 
'  High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  bouses, 
'  But  cannot  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 
'  I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
'  Neither  to  be  so  great  to  be  envied, 
'  Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  sliould  pity  me.* 
This  is  a  very  favourable  specimen,  also,  of  Na^'s 
blank-verse ;  and  it  contains  almost  the  only  instances 
of  the  employment  of  trochees  at  the  ends  of  lines, 
frMn  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
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Knee.  Nash  seems,  like  most  of  our  early  writers  of 
'  English  iambics,'  to  have  held  that  they  ought 
properly  to  close  with  an  accented  syllable.  Neither 
is  he  in  the  habit  of  varying  his  measure  by  other 
expedients,  so  that  it  runs  with  a  degree  of  sameness 
that  would  hardly  be  endurable  if  a  great  part  of  bis 
production  were  not  in  prose,  which  often  comes  to 
the  relief  of  the  ear. 

It  is  chiefly  the  circumstance  of  the  monotony  of 
Nash's  versification  which  enables  us  to  judge  what 
parts  of  the  tragedy  of  Dido  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
and  what  other  parts  from  that  of  his  coadjutor, 
Marlow.  In  the  scenes,  however,  in  which  I  appre- 
hend the  hand  of  the  latter  is  visible,  there  is  not  only 
greater  variety  of  rhythm,  pause,  and  modulation  in 
the  verse,  but  a  nobler  and  a  richer  vein  of  poetry. 
On  these  accounts  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  this 
production  with  a  little  more  attention  than  has  been 
bestowed  upoa  Nash''s  unaided  effort. 

Taken  as  a  whole.  Dido,  Queeti  of  Carthage,  must 
be  pronounced  a  very  graceful  and  beautiful  poem, 
although  the  description  of  the  taking  and  sacking  of 
Troy  is  in  some  places  inflated  almost  to  absurdity. 
This  I  venture  to  consider  one  portion  which  Nash 
contributed :  he  has  made  up  for  his  want  of  true 
poetic  genius  in  descriptive  passages  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  bis  thoughts  and  images.  In  these  respects 
it  very  much  rivals  the  player's  speech  in  Hamlet 
(Act  ii.   Scene  2,)  on  the  same  subject.     Accord- 

VoL.  III.  Q     -^L'- 
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ing  to  Nash,  Fyrrhus  first  Etrikes  off  old   FrifUn's 

bands — 

'  At  which  the  frwitic  queen  leap'd  on  his  face, 
'  And  in  his  eyetida  hanging  bjthe  nails, 

*  A  little  while  prolong'd  her  husband'ii  life, 
'  At  iast  the  soldiers  pull'd  her  by  the  heels, 
'  And  swung  her  howling'  in  the  empty  air, 
'  Which  Bent  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king: 
'  Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bed-rid  limbs, 

*  And  would  have  grappled  with  Achillee'  son, 

'  Forgetting  both  his  want  of  strength  and  hands ; 
'  Which  he  disdaining,  whisli'd  his  sword  about, 
'  And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  fell  down : 
'  Then  from  the  navel  to  the  throat  at  once 
'  He  ripp'd  old  Priam,  at  whose  latter  gasp 
'  Jove's  marble  statue  'gan  to  bend  his  brow, 
'  As  loathing  Pyrrhus  for  this  wicked  act*.* 
Here  I  have   substituted   wind  for  wound,  as  it 
stands  in  the  old  copy,  in  conformity,  profaablyt  with 
the  author's  meaning,  and  with  the  following  corre- 
sponding lines  in  Hamlet — 

'  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives  ;  in  rage  strikes  wide, 

*  But  with  the  whiff  and  toind  of  his  fell  sword 
'  The  unnerved  father  blls.' 

Beades,  the  wound  was  given  subsequently,  as  is 
evident  from  the  lines  that  succeed. 

The  whole  passage  is  spoken  by  JEaeaa,  desmbing 
the  destruction  of  Troy  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage. 
The  story  is  conducted  much  as  in  Virgil  (who  is  even 
quoted  by  the  characters  in  two  instances),  but  a 

-II*  In  my  extncts  &oni  tliii  matt  ran  play  I  have  employvd  tha 
original  4to-  of  1694,  in  the  liluaiy  at  Biiilgewatei  HouMi 
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pretty  scene  is  made  out  of  what  is  atad  in  the  ori- 
ginal regarding  the  substitution  by  Venus  of  Cupid 
for  Ascanius :  Dido  takes  him  to  her  arms,  and  Cupid 
wounds  her  with  a  dart  he  had  concealed  for  the  pur- 
pose :  she  almost  instantly  be^ns  to  loathe  her  suitor 
larbas,  and  to  doat  upon  Maeaa.  This  scene,  and 
one  or  two  that  follow  it,  I  have  little  heatation  in 
assigning  to  Marlow.  Soon  after  she  is  secretly 
wounded.  Dido  exclaims — 

'  Oh,  dull-conceited  Dido,  that  till  now 

'  Did  nerer  think  ^neas  beautlftil  t 

'  But  now,  for  quittance  of  this  oversight, 

'  m  make  me  bracelets  of  hiB  golden  hair ; 

'  His  glistering  eyes  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 

'  His  lips  an  altar,  where  I'll  offer  up 

*  As  many  kisses  as  the  sea  hath  sands. 

'  Instead  of  music  I  will  hear  him  speak. 

'  His  looks  shall  be  my  only  library, 

'  Aod  thou,  ^neas.  Dido's  treasury, 

^  Id  whose  &ir  bosom  I  will  lock  more  wealth 

'  Than  twenty  thousand  Indiss  can  afford.' 

Shortly  afterwards  she  tells  Maeas,  (who  has  be- 
sought her  to  repur  his  ships,)  iu  a  similar  strain 
of  poetical  luxuriance — 

'  III  give  thee  tackling  made  of  rivel'd  gold 
'  Wound  on  the  barks  of  odoriferous  trees, 
'  Oars  of  massy  ivory,  full  of  botes 
'  "Dirough  which  the  water  shall  delight  to  play : 
'  Thy  anchors  shall  be  hewed  from  crystal  rocks, 
'  Which,  if  Lhou  lose,  shall  shine  above  the  waves: 
'  The  masts  whereon  thy  swelling  sail  shall  hang, 
'  Hollow  pyramids  of  silver  plate  ; 
Vol.  III.  •  Q  2 
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'  The  Btdh  of  folded  lawB,  where  shall  be  wrought 
'  The  ware  of  Troy— but  not  Troy's  overthrow.* 
In  these  beautiful  passages  the  rhythm  is  essen- 
tially difTerent  from  that  of  Nash,  and  lines  are  even 
left  imperfect  for  the  sake  of  variety :  Nash  would^ 
perha[»,  have  written- —  ' 

■  HoUow  pyramidet  of  eilver  plate ' — 
by  which  the  mere  metre  might  have  been  improved, 
but  the  general  beauty  of  the  quoution  lessened  by 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadence.  Dido 
afterwards  sends  for  the  tackling  of  the  refitted  ships 
of  ^neas,  in  order  that  he  may  not  escape  unawares, 
and  in  an  exquisite  strain  of  poetry  reproaches  them, 
as  if  they  had  life  and  sense,  and  wished  ungratefully 
to  contribute  to  her  misery — 

*  la  this  the  wood  that  grew  in  Carthage  plains, 

*  And  would  be  toiling  in  the  watery  billows 

*  To  rob  tb'eir  mistress  of  her  Trojan  gaest  ? 

'  Oh,  cursed  tree  !  hodst  thou  but  wit  or  sense 

'  To  measure  ho,w  I  prize  JEiteas'  love, 

'  Thou  wouldst  have  leapt  from  out  the  sailor's  hands, 

'  And  told  me  that  JEaeaa  meant  to  go  : 

*  And  yet  I  blame  thee  not — thou  art  but  wood.' 

In  the  same  spirit  she  elsewhere  bursts  oiit — 
'  O,  that  I  had  a  charm  to  keep  the  winds 
'  Within  the  closure  of  a  golden  ball ; 
'  Or  that  the  Tyrrhene  sea  were  in  mine  arms, 
'  That  he  might  suffer  shipwreck  on  my  breast, 

*  As  oft  as  he  attempts  to  hoist  up  sail.' 

When  afterwards  j^neas  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain,  she  exclaims — 
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'  Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  peijiir'd  man, 

'  Nor  Dardanus  the  author  of  thy  slock ; 

'  But  thou  art  sprung^  from  Scythian  Caucasus, 

'  And  Timers  of  Hyrcania  gave  thee  suck. 

'  Ah,  foolish  Dido,  to  forbear  thus  long '...., 

'  Why  star" St  thou  in  my  face  ?  If  thou  wilt  stay, 

•  L«ap  in  mine  arms ;  mine  urma  are  open  wide  : 

'  If  not,  turn  from  me,  and  I'll  turn  frora  thee ; 

■  For  though  thou  hast  the  power  to  say  farewell, 

'  I  have  not  power  lo  stay  thee.' 

Although  there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the  ver- 
sification of  some  parts  of  the  play  over  others,  we 
nay  conclude  with  sufficient  certainty,  that  it  was 
produced  before  Marlow  had  himself  acquired  that 
d^ree  of  excellence  in  the  formation  of  blank-verse 
vrhich  he  had  attained  when  he  produced  his  Ed~ 
ward  II.  In  the  piece  itself,  however  there  is 
nothing  by  which  we  can  at  all  fix  the  date  at  which 
it  was  written.  It  seems  likely  that  Nash  and  Marlow 
became  acquainted  not  very  long  after  the  former 
had  come  to  London,  and  had  assisted  his  friend 
Greene  by  writing  the  Epistle  before  his  Menaphon, 
1587 :  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  although  Nash  there 
laughs  a  little  at  the  espense  of  Marlow,  who  had 
then,  perhaps,  only  brought  out  his  Tamburlaine, 
yet  that  he  soon  became  sensible  of  his  extraordinary 
and  original  p»wers. 
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Betwebn  February,  1597)  and  March,  1603,  as  we 
find  by  Henalowe's  Diary,  Henry  Chettle  was  con- 
cerned, more  or  ]^3,  in  the  production  of  eight-and- 
thirty  plays  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  only  four 
of  which  have  been  printed  and  have  descended  to  us. 
Ry  a  letter  from  him  to  Thomas  Nash,  published  by 
the  latter  in  his  Have  with  you  to  Saffi-on  Watdett, 
1596,  and  signed  'Your  old  Compositor,'  it  seems 
that  Chettle  had  been  originally  a  printer,  and  having 
thus  become  acquainted  with  dramatic  authors,  he  at 
length  made  a  similar  attempt  himself,  and  succeeded. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  written 
for  the  stage  prior  to  159%,  when  he  published  Greene's 
posthumous  OToalsworth  of  Wit,  and  on  this  account 
it  ^ill  be  necessary,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble, to  examine  such  of  his  pieces  as  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. I  shall  first  speak  of  a  tragedy  on  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  alone  engaged,  and  I  shall  after- 
wards notice  some  of  his  earlier  coadjutors,  who,  we 
may  also  conclude,  had  produced  plays  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Shakespeare. 
The  tragedy  of  Hoffman,  or  a  Revenge  for  a  Father, 
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is  a  revolting  timss  of  blood  and  murder,  in  which  it 
Beems  to  have  been  the  author's  object  to  concentrate 
all  the  horrora  he  could  multiply.  It  was  not  printed 
until  it  came  out  anonymously  in  1631 ;  but,  by  an 
entry  among  Henslowe^s  papers,  it  appears  that  it 
was  in  existence  In  December,  160S,  and  that  Henry 
Chettle  was  the  author  of  it  *. 

The  soene  is  laid  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  near 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Prussia  keeps  his  court,  and  is 
visited  by  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Austria.  The 
foundation  of  the  tragedy  rests  upon  the  execution  of 
Admiral  Hoffman,  father  of  the  hero,  as  a  pirate, 
(after  he  had  long  served  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg,) 
by  plaang  a  red-hot  crown  of  iron  upon  his  head, 
then  paring  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  and  finally  ex- 
posing his  skeleton  upon  a  gallows.  This  skeleton 
young  Hoffman,  the  son  and  the  hero  of  the  tragedy, 
steals  by  night,  and  retiring  to  a  lone  cavern  near 
f,  wood  on  the  coast,  hangs  it  up  as  a  memento  of 
revenge.  Prince  Otho  of  Lunenburg  is  his  first  vic- 
tim :  he  is  shipwrecked,  and  Hoffman,  assisted  by  a 
faithless  servaat  of  the  prince,  nfimed  Lorrique,  mur- 
ders him  by  placing  a  red- hot  iron  crown  on  his  head, 
and  dien  suspends  big  body  by  the  side  of  old  Hoff- 
man's skeleton,  Hoffman  then  disguises  himself  like 
the  [nince,  and,  followed  by  LOTrique,  whom  he  induces 

*  The  truedj-  of  Hjffiaan  could  not  be  oldei  than  1S9S,  for  in  the 
be^DiUDg  of  Act  ii.  Priace  Jerome  mentions  T^  Mirror  of  Ktughihood, 
iriuch,.  hning  beeo  banilated  from  the  Spstuib  bj  Uargaret  lyier, 
m4  t'i'**^  'a  that  yeac. 
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to  favour  the  deception,  passes  himself  off  as  young 
Otbo  of  Lunenburg.  By  various  artifices  he  is  able 
in  this  character  to  compass  his  revenge  against  many 
of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murderof  his 
father,  but  his  expedients  are  improbable  and  clumsy. 
The  most  ingenious  is  one  in  which  he  induces  Lodo- 
wick,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  fly,  in  the  dress 
of  a  Greek,  with  Lucibel,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria :  he  then  informs  Mathias,  the  brother  of 
Lucibel,  of  the  disgrace  brought  on  the  family  by 
her  supposed  infidelity  (she  being  betrothed  to  Lodo- 
wick) :  Mathias  pursues  and  overtakes  them,  kills 
the  supposed  Greek,  and  wounds  Lucibel,  who  after- 
wards goes  mad.  Hoffman  also  personates  Rode- 
rick, (a  hermit,  in  whose  cell  the  scene  is  often  laid, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  a  long  lost  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,)  and  Lorrique  a  French  docttn*, 
upon  whose  recommendation  several  of  the  persons 
most  obnoxious  to  Hoffman  swallow  poisonous  drugs. . 
In  the  whole,  six  or  seven  characters  are  thus  dis- 
posed of,  while  Hoffman  is  unsuspected,  and  is 
adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Prussia  heir  to  his  king- 
dom, setting  aside  the  claim  of  his  foolish  son  Jerome. 
The  whole  plot  is  confusedly  and  most  violently 
conducted,  and  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  . 
the  weakness  of  the  hero,  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
old  Duchess  Martha,  the  mother  of  the  Prince  whom 
he  was  personating.  She  leads  Hoffinan  to  the  lonely 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  (where  he  had  depo* 
fflted  the  bones  of  his  father  and  of  the.prince,)  under 
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the-  pretence  of  gratifying  Lis  amorous  desires^  and' 
there  he  is  surprised  by  a  body  of  armed  men  placed 
in  ambush.     He  in  turn  dies  by  the  iron  crown. 

The  quantity  of  bioo<l  ghed  in  the  tragedy  seems 
long  to  have  rendered  it  popular;  and  on  the  title-page 
it  is  stated  that  it  had  been  •  divers  times  acted  with 
great  applause  at  the  Phcenix  in  Drury  Lane.'  If 
the  design  of  Chettlewere  to  excite  terror  and  pity,  he 
has  defeated  his  own  end  by  his  extravagance.  As  to 
the  language  of  the  piece,  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  in  a  state  of  deplorable  mutilation,  and  the  printer 
has  murdered  the  author  with  as  little  remorse  as  the 
author  murdei'ed  his  characters.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  bow  much  of  the  piece,  in  1631,  was  composed  of 
the  interpolations  of  subsequent  writers  or  performers, 
and  the  glimpses  here  and  there  of  something  good  are 
often  disfigured  by  rant  and  absurdity*.     Unques- 

•  To  quote  literallj  flio  firet  eight  lines  of  tha  tiagedy  will  enable 
the  leadec  to  judge  of  the  injustice  that  has  probably  been  done  to 
Cbettle  by  the  printer.  Boffiaan  Bpeaks,  looking  at  the  ekeleton  of  bis 
father,  which  is  diuclosed  by  his  striking  open  a  cuiiaio — 

'  Hence,  clouds  of  melancholy ! 

'  lie  be  nu  lODger  subject  to  your  sismes. 

'  But  thou,  deaie  soule,  whose  nerves  and  aitiies 

<  lu  dead  resoundinga  summon  up  lerenge — 

'  And  thou  shalt  hate,  be  but  appeas'd,  sweet  hearse, 

'  TTie  dead  lemembrance  of  my  living  father, 

'  And  with  a  hart  as  air,  swift  as  thought, 

'  I'le  eicuae  justly  in  such  a  cause- 
Here  it  is  rery  obiious  that  a  line  or  more  has  l>een  lost  after  tha 
word  '  revenge,'  wUdi  it  b  inpossible  to  supply :  the  rest  may  be  thua 
restoied — 

'  Hene^  clouds  of  ^melancholy  1  '  I'll 
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tioDably  the  best  scene  in  the  tragedy,  as  it  staads, 
is  that  in  which  Hoffman,  aided  by  his  accomplice 
Lorrique,  is  about  to  murder  the  Duchess  Martha, 
with  whom,  absurdly  enough,  he  afterwards  falls  in 
love  i  she  is  asleep  on  the  stage — 

<  Hoffman.  Bhe  stirs  not :  she  is  fast. 

'  Sleep,  sweet  fulr  Puchflss,  for  thou  sleep'st  thy  last. 
'  ^Ddymion's  love,  muffle  in  clouds  thy  face, 

*  And  all  ye  yellow  tapers  of  the  heaveas, 

*  Veil  your  cleac  brightness  in  Cimmeriaa  mists  : 
'  Let  not  one  lig'ht  my  black  deed  beautify, 

'  For  with  one  stroke  virtue  and  honour  die. 

'  And  yet  we  must  not  kill  her  iif  this  kind  ; 

'  Weapons  draw  blood,  blood  shed  will  plainly  prove 

'  The  worthy  Duchess,  worthless  of  her  death, 

'  Was  murder'd ;  and  the  guard  are  witnesses 

'  None  enter'd  but  ourselves. 

*  Lorriqite.  Then  strangle  her  t  here  is  a  towel,  sir.. . 
'  Nay,  good  my  lord,  dispatch. 

'  Hoj:  What,  ruthless  hind  ! 
'  Shall  I  wrong  nature,  that  did  ne'er  compose 
■  One  of  her  sex  so  perfect?  Prithee,  stay. 
'  Suppose  we  kill  her  thus  :  about  her  neck 
'  Circles  of  purple  blood  will  change  the  hue 
'  Of  this  white  porphyry,  and  the  red  lines, 

'  I'll  be  no  longer  subject  to  your  Cling. 

'  But  thou,  deal  soul,  irhose  nerves  and  arterie*, 

'  In  dtead  reBouadinga  gummon  up  reyBnge— 

'  And  thou  Bhalt  ha'  it.     Be  but  appeao'd,  nreet  heane, 

'  The  dead  remembmnce  of  aij  living  father, 

<  And  with  a  heart  ag  air,  as  swift  as  thought, 
'  I'll  justly  eiecula  in  such  a  i^uie.' 

Wfl  may  also  conclude  that  the  manuicript  uaed  by  the  printer  w*m 
very  illegible,  for  in  several  plaeea  he  has,  with  unwonted  acnipulout- 
seM,  left  bUuIn  &t  words  he  was  pot  ablt  fai  ieejgbet. 
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'  Mii'd  with  a  deadly  black,  will  tell  the  world 
'  She  died  by  violence  ;  then  'twill  be  eoquir'd, 
'  And  we  held  ever  hateful  for  the  act. 

*  Lot.  Then  place  beneath  her  nostrils  this  small  box, 
'  Containing;  such  a  powder  that  hath  power, 

*  Being  set  on  fire,  to  Rufibcate  each  sense 

*  Without  the  sight  of  wound,  or  shew  of  wrong. 

'  Boff.  That's  excellent.    Fetch  fire — or  da  not — stay, 
'  The  candle  shall  suffice,  yet  that  burns  dim, 
'  And  drops  his  waxen  tears,  as  if  it  mourn'd 
'  To  be  an  agent  in  a  deed  so  dark.' 
The  following  extract,  where  Lodowick,  disguised 
as  a  Greek,  conducts  Lucibel  to  the  dwelling  of  Rode- 
rick the  hermit,  shows  that  the  author  was  not  devoid 
pf  sensibility  to  natural  beauty — 

'  Lad,  Are  you  not  taint,  divinest  Lucibel  P 
'  hud.  No:  the  clear  moon  strews  silver  in  our  path, 
'  And  with  her  moist  eyes  weeps  a.  gentle  dew 
'  Upon  the  spotted  pavement  of  the  earth, 
'  Which  soflens  every  flower  whereon  I  tread. 
-    '  Besidea,a!l  travel  in  your  company 

'  Seems  but  a  walk  made  in  some  goodly  bower 
'  Where  Love's  fair  mother  clips  *  her  paramour. 

'  Lod.  This  is  the  chapel,  and  behold  a  bank 
'  Cover'd  with  sleeping  flowers,  that  miss  the  sun. 
'  Shall  we  repose  us  till  Mathias  come? 

*  Luci.  The  hermit  will  soon  bring  him :  let's  sit  down, 
'  Nature  or  art  hath  taught  these  boughs  to  spread 

'  In  manner  of  an  arbour  o'er  the  bank. 

'  Lod.  No ;  they  bow  down  as  veils  to  shadow  you  ; 

*  I  hsve  hera  ventured  to  substitute  eiifi,  or  emliiiices,  for  ifHjx, 
which,  I  take  i^  was  the  misreading  of  the  printer.  In  the  last  Hue 
but  one  I  b&ve  put  At  instead  at  And,  which  no  doubt  Is  nbat  the  poet 
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'  And  the  fresh  flowers,  beg'uilcd  by  the  light 
'  Of  your  celestial  eyes,  open  their  leaves 
*  As  when  they  entertain  the  lord  of  day: 
'  You  bring  them  comfort,  like  the  sun  in  May.' 


I  am  inclined,  for  various  reasons,  to  assign  to 
Chettle  the  principal  part  of  the  authorship  of  The 
Pleasant  Comedy  of  Patient  Grtssell,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt,  from  Hensiowe's  MS.,  that 
Dekker  and  Haughton  had  some  share.  I  appre- 
hend that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  joint  author- 
ship has  been  attributed  to  different  poets  who  were 
not  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  play  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  first  drama 
upon  the  well  known  story  of  Griselda  may  have 
been  written  by  Chettle ;  and  Dekker  and  Haughton, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  may  have  made  additions  to 
it,  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  variety  and  novelty,  and 
rendering  it  more  popular  when  it  was  revived.  It 
was  printed  anonymously  in  1603,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  one  copy,  sold  not  long  since,  was  written, 
in  a  contemporary  hand,  '  By  H.  ChetUl,'  as  if  he 
alone  were  the  writer  of  it. 

Chettle  and  his  coadjutors  (if  the  term  can  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  them)  managed  their  materials  with 
no  inconsiderable  skill.  The  chief  plot,  of  course, 
relates  to  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  and  Griselda,  but 
two  underplots  are  interwoven  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that  while  they  serve  to  diversify  the  entertainment 
they  aid  the  effect  of  the  main  story.  There  is  one 
material  difference    between    the    characters  of  the 
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Marquis,  as  drawn  by  them,  and  as  drawn  by  Petrarch, 
Boccacio,  uid  Chaucer,  viz.,  that  in  the  play  he  is  not 
induced  to  put  Griselda  to  the  test  merely  from  a 
wanton  curiosity  on  his.  part  to  learn  the  extent  of  hei 
endurance  and  fidelity,  but  also  by  the  complaints  and 
remonstrances  of  his  nobility  against  his  choice  and 
against  the  basely  descended  progeny  to  whom,  after 
the  death  of  the  Marquis,  they  would  be  subjected. 
This  mixed  motive  at  least  gives  a  greater  degree  of 
plausibility  to  his  conduct.  The  most  promioeDt  of 
the  underplots  is  that  of  a  Welsh  Knight  and  a  Welsh 
Widow,  whom  he  marries,  and  who  is  the  counter- 
part of  Griselda,  being  most  perverse,  arbitrary,  and 
contradictory. 

The  principal  characters  are  distinctly  drawn  and 
well  contrasted,  and  the  names  of  such  as  belong  to  the 
main  story  are  nearly  similar  to  those  in  Boccacio. 
Laureo,  a  poor  scholar,  brother  to  Grisell,  is  not 
wanted ;  but  Babulo,  the  clown,  is  an  amusing  per- 
sonage, though  he  in  no  way  contributes  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  catastrophe. 

I  shall  subjoin  a  few  short  extracts*.  The  play 
opens  thus  spiritedly,  the  Marquis  and  his  followers 
entering  as  hunters,  to  the  sound  of  boms — 

'  Marq.  Look  you  bo  stranf^,  my  hearts,  to  see  oui 

•  For  the  use  of  a  copy  of  llii*  very  rare  play,  which  iinot  in  tha 
Gurick  Collection  in  the  BritUh  Uuseuin,  I  tax  indebted  lo  the  Duke 
of  DevoDibite. 
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'  Thus  suited  in  a  hunter's  livery? 
'  Ah,  'tis  a  lovely  habit,  when  green  youth, 
'  Like  to  the  flow'ry  blossom  of  the  spring, 
'  Conforms  his  outward  habit  to  his  mind. 

*  Look  how  yon  one-eyed  waggoner  of  heaven 

*  Hath  by  his  horse's  fiery  winged  hoofe 

*  Burst  ope  the  melancholy  veil  of  night, 

*  And  with  his  gilt  beam's  cunning  alchemy 

'  Turn'd  alt  those  clouds  to  gold,  who,  with  the  winds 
'  Cpon  their  misty  shoulders,  bring  in  day. 

*  Then  sully  not  this  morning  with  foul  looks, 

'  But  teach  your  jocund  spirits  to  ply  the  chase^ 

*  For  hunting  is  a  sport  for  emperors,' 

When  the  Marquis  sees  Grisell,  he  exdajms  tery 
prettily — 

*  See  where  my  Gi'issell  and  her  father  is. 

'  Methinks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 
'  Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 

*  How  lovely  poverty  dwells  on  her  back ! 

*  Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 

'  She  would  cast  oEF  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state, 

*  To  clothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments,' 

The  foEowing  occurs  near  the  conclusion,  and  afler 
Grisell  has  been  deprived  of  her  children  and  reduced 
again  to  beggary.  The  Marquis  brings  home  a  very 
young  bride  and  a  youth  from  Padua,  and  requires 
Grisell,  in  her  poor  attire,  to  be  present  at  his  second 
marriage — 

'  Marq.  How  do  you  like  my  bride? 
'  Gris.  I  think  her  blest 
'  To  have  the  love  of  such  a  uoble  lord, 
'  Marq.  You  flatter  me. 
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'  Grii.  Indeed,  I  speak  the  truth  : 
'  Only  I  prostrately  beseech  your  grace, 
'  That  yon  consider  of  her  tender  yean, 
'  Which,  as  a  flower  in  spring,  may  soon  be  nipp'd 
'  With  the  least  frost  of  cold  adverBity. 

'  Marq.  Why  are  not  you  Ihen  nipp'd  ?  you  stilJ  fleera 
fresh, 
'  As  if  adversity's  cold  icy  hand 
'  Had  never  laid  his  fingers  on  your  heart. 

'  Gris.  It  never  touch'd  my  heart :  adversity 
'  Dwells  still  with  them  that  dwell  with  misery; 
'  But  mild  content  that  eas'd  me  of  that  yoke: 
'  Patience  hath  borne  the  bruise  and  I  the  stroke. . .  . 

'  Marq.  . . ,  Nay  then,  I'll  vex  you  more, 
'  Grissell,  I  will  receive  this  second  wife 
'  From  n<tne  but  from  thy  hands;  come,  ^ive  her  me. 

'  GrU.  I  here  present  you  with  an  endless  bliss — 
'  Rioh  honour,  beauteous  virtue,  virtuous  youth. 

*  Long  live  my  lord  with  her  contentedly. .  . 

'  Marq.  .  , .   Grissell,  receive 
'  Large  interest  for  thy  love  and  sufferance. 
'  Thou  gav'st  me  this  fair  maid,  I  in  exchange 
'  Return  thee  her,  and  this  young  gentleman^ 
'  Thy  son  and  daughter  kiss  with  patience, 
'  And  breathe  thy  virtuous  spirit  in  their  souls. . 
'  Why  stands  my  wronged  Grissel  thus  amaz'd  ? 

'  Gtu.  Joy,  fear,  love,  hate,  hope,  doubts  encompass 
me. 
'  Are  these  my  children  I  supposed  slain  ?. .  • 

'  Marq,  They  bre,  and  I  am  thine.    Lords,  look  not 
strange: 
'  These  two  are  they  at  whose  births  envy's  tongue 

*  Darted  envenom'd  stings  :  these  are  the  fruit 
'  Of  this  most  virtuous  tree.     That  multitude, 

'  That  many  beaded  beast,  nipp'd  their  sweet  heturto 
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'  With  wrongs,  with  bitter  wrong's;  all  you  hare  wTong'd 

'  Myself  have  done  most  wrong;,  for  I  did  try 

*  To  break  the  temper  of  true  constancy. 

*  But  these  whom  all  thought  murder'd  are  alive  1 

*  My  Grissell  lives,  and  in  the  book  of  fame 

*  All  worlds  in  gold  shall  register  her  nam«.' 

The  play  of  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Betknal  Orten 
has  reached  us  under  Dearly  similar  circumstances: 
according  to  Henslowe,  Henry  Chettle  and  John 
Day  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  it  was  printed  in 
1669  in  the  name  of  the  latter  only,  and  presents 
nothing  pecuHarly  deserving  observation. 

There  is  another  extant  play,  in  which  Chettle  cer- 
tainly had  a  considerable  share,  his  coadjutor  being 
Anthony  Munday :  it  is  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Huntington,  printed  in  1601,  and  sometimes  called,  by 
Henslowe,  '  the  second  part  of  Robin  Hood.'  Here 
again  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
share  which  each  author  had  in  the  production,  although 
two  hands  are  clearly  to  be  traced  in  it.  After  read- 
ing Hofiman,  little  hesitation  can  be  felt  in  assigning 
the  description  of  the  horrors  of  the  death  of  Lady 
Bruce  and  her  infant  son,  who  are  starved  to  death 
in  a  dungeon,  to  Chettle.  This  play  was  called  Tke 
Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  or  the  second 
part  of  Robin  Hoodi  probably,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  the  Downfall,  or  first  part :  the  hero  ex- 
pires at  the  close  of  what  may  be  considered  Act  i., 
And  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  made  up  of  the  fate  of 
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Z^y  Bruce  and  her  child>  and  of  the  love  of  King 
John  for  Matilda. 

Chettle  and  Munda;  havmg  been  connected  as 
dramatic  poets  in  the  production  last  mentioned,  it 
may  be  fit,  in  this  place,  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  Istter  author.  He  was  probably  a  writer  for  the 
stage  considerably  earlier  than  hia  coadjutor;  for, 
baving  been  bom  in  1553,  we  find  him  an  author  in 
1679  *.  He  visited  Rome  prior  to  1578  f,  baring 
been  connected  with  the  stage  as  an  actor,  if  not  as  an 
author,  before  be  went  abroad.  His  first  extant  dra- 
matic work  was  s  translation  J,  probably  from  the 
Italian,  and  it  was  called  Xhe  Two  Italian  Oentle- 
men ;  whether  it  was  ever  acted  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  it  was  ill  calculated  for  representation, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  popular.  It  was  printed 
shortly  after  1584,  in  which  year  it  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  Books,  under  the  title  of  Pidele  and  For- 
tunatus  § :  it  is  entirely  in  rhyme,  as  blank-verse  had 

*  In  tlus  jeai  he  puLlished  bis  SSrror  nf  Matohilily. 

f  In  a  tract  he  printed  in  1582,  he  meatioa»  haTing  seen  Gaptaia 
Stukeljr  b1  Rome.  This  adventuTsr,  the  hero  of  Feele'a  play  alreadf 
Dodced,  mi  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alcaiiu,  m  157g. 

\  Yet  it  eoalaiiu,  as  wai  not  uniuoal  in  veraioDs  of  the  kind  of  that 
date,  allusioni  to  English  papular  aupeistiiiDiis :  thus  the  followiag 
lines  tkre  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  comic  personage : 

'  OttomanuB,  Sophye,  Turke,  and  the  great  Cham, 

'  Babiit^^dfello<ve,  Hot^blio,  the  derill  and  his  dam.' 

\  llieentiyisintbenvardi,undet  dateofNoT.  12,  15B4.  <  FIdela 
'  and  Fortunatus.  The  Dec^pts  in  Lava  discomised  in  n  Comedie  of 
'  two  Italian  Geatlemen,  and  translated  into  Englbh.'  No  mora  than 
tiro  copies  of  tliU  piece  ore  known  t«  exist— one  without  the  titU'^age, 
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not  then  been  generally  adopted  for  dramatic  purposes, 
and  the  lines  are  usually  twelve-syllable  alexandrines, 
such  as  the  following: — 

'  Then  let  him  be  led  through  every  street  in  the  town, 
'  That  every  crack-rope  may  fling  rotten  eggs  at  the  clown.' 
One  of  the  principal  characters  is  Captun  Crack- 
atone,  a  cowardly  pretender  to  courage,  (common  in 
the  old  Italian  Comedy,)  who  obtained  some  reputa- 
tion in  this  country,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Nash  in  his  Have  vxith  you  to  Saffron  tValden: — 

*  Yet  for  all  he  is  such  a  vain  Basilisco,  and  Captain 

*  Crackstone-  in  all  his  actions  and  conversatioQ,  and 
'  swarmeth  in  vile  cannibal  words,  there  is  some  good 

and  the  other  wanting  also  the  dedicatioa ;  hut  the  mnimig  title  to 
both  it  The  Tim  BaSai  OatUemtn.    The  following  is  the  Dedication, 
Upon  the  initisla  sutscribed  to  irhidi  depends  the  claim  of  Antbooj 
Mundaj  to  lie  considered  the  translator ;  the  iettcis  helong  to  no  otliK 
author  of  that  period, 
'  To  the  fforshipfull  and  rery  courteous  Qeutleman,  Huater  John 
'  Heaidson,  Esquier,  A.M.  commendetb  tlmpleuwiot  aodfioe 
'  conceited  Comcedie. 
'  WooTBhipful  sir,  my  acquaintauoee  with  jdu  it  verj  little,  which 
may  impeach  me  of  preEumption  in  this  mine  GtlempI :  hut  the  good 
report  of  your  o^ble  nature  to  every  one,  gireth  me  hope  to  be  enter- 
twued  amongst  them.  Iconunende  toyom'freendlyTiewethia^cttie 
conceil,  as  well  for  the  invention,  as  the  delicate  conveiance  thereof, 
not  doubting  but  you  will  so  esteeme  thereof,  as  it  dooQi  very  mU 
deserve,  and  I  hartely  desire.     As  tbr  myadfb,  your  good  construc- 
tion will  gather  (I  hope)  the  sum  of  my  good  will ;  which  is  'more 
towards  you  then  I  will  heere  speake  o^  and  therefore  is  left  to  your 
wonted  faiour  to  judge  of.    Tour  woiship  to  his  power — 

'A.M.' 
Had  Monday  been  more  than  the  bauslator,  he  would  scatcely  bkve 
spoken  of  the  piece  in  the  lenus  he  has  here  employed. 
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*  matter  in  his  book  against  thee.'  The  dialogue  is 
Tery  poor,  and  the  following  song,  though  not  good, 
is  better  than  most  other  parts  of  the  performance. 

*  If  love  be  like  the  floner  that  in  the  night, 

*  When  darkness  drowns  the  giory  of  the  skies, 
'  Smells  sweet  and  flitters  in  the  gazer's  sight; 

'  But  when  the  gladsonie  sun  begins  to  rise, 
'  And  he  that  views  it  would  the  same  embrace, 
'  It  withereth  and  loseth  all  his  grace. 

*  Why  do  I  lore,  and  like  the  cursed  tree, 

'  Whose  buds  appear,  but  fruit  will  not  be  seen  ? 
'  Why  do  I  languish  for  the  flower  I  see, 

'  Whose  root  is  rot  when  all  the  leives  are  green? 
'  lo  such  a  case,  it  is  a  point  of  skill 
'  To  follow  chance,  and  love  against  my  will.' 
Munda;  seems  to  stand  in  relation  to  7%e  Douin- 
Jall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  or  '  the  first  pert 
of  Robin  Hood,'  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as 
Chetde,  in  relation  to  Patient  Griasell :  he  probably 
had  written  the  original  play,  although,  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  Chettle  altered  it  for  representation  at 
court :  his  additions,  however,  could  not  be  consider- 
able, as  it  appeal's  by  Henslowe's  Diary,  that  Chettle 
only  received  lOt.  for  making  them.  I  shall  therefore 
speak  of  The  Downfall,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  produc- 
tion of  Munday.  The  earliest  date  at  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Henslowe  in  bis  Diary,  is  Feb.  1597-8, 
but  Uie  first  appearance  of  the  play  may  have  been 
considerably  earlier.  The  popular  story  is  simply  but 
picturesquely  treated,  and  the  author  has  used 
historical  facts  with  little  ceremony,  when  it  suited  his 
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purpose  to  pervert  them.  What  may  be  called  the 
sylvan  portions  of  the  play,  are  generally-  as  fresh  and 
green  as  the  woods  vhere  the  scene  is  laid ;  and  some 
of  the  serious  portions,  though  not  so  good,  are  veil 
written,  and  the  versification,  which  is  interspersed 
with  rhymes,  by  no  means  inharmonious.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  '  induction/  in  which  Skeltoo  and  others 
are  supposed  to  rehearse  the  piece  prior  to  its  perform- 
ance before  Henry  VIII.  Skeltoii  also  explains  the 
dumb  shows,  which  afford  some  slight  evidence  of  tbe 
antiquity  of  the  play. 

It  commences  with  the  outlawry  and  banishment  of 
Bobin  Hood,  by  the  treachery  of  his  stewjird :  Queen 
Elinor  is  in  love  with  Robin  Hood,  and  Prince  John 
with  Matilda,  and  the  latter,  on  the  arrival  of  Bobin 
and  his  merry  men  in  Sherwood  Forest,  takes  the  name 
of  Marian.  On  this  occasion  Bobin  Hood  says : — 
'  Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen, ; all  your  horns, 
'  Whose  shrill  sound,  with  the  echoing  woods'  assist  *, 

*  Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  the  fearful  deer, 

'  Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  darts, 

'  Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  fatal  ends 

'  Give  me  thy  hand :  now  God's  curse  on  me  lig^t. 

*  If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  griefs  despite. 

'  Much,  make  a  cry,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round  .- 
'  I  charge  ye,  never  more  let  woeful  sound 
'  Be  heard  among  ye ;  but  whatever  fall 

'  Laug'h  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  soirow  small 

'  Marian,  thou  seeat,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 
'  Yet  country  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant. 

*  See  nmarlis,  in  pp.  216  and  21B  of  this  Volume,  regaidiag  the 
me,  bj  Lodge,  of  reptnt  and  reiu/,  tot  rqiaUmet  and  rttutoHin, 
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'  For  the  soul-ravishing  delicious  sound 
'  or  instrumental  music,  we  have  found 
'  The  winged  quiristers,  with  divers  notes, 
'  Sent  from  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats, 
'  On  every  branch  that  compasseth  our  bower, 
'  Without  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 
'  For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 
'  We  have  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery, 
'  For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look, 
'  Thy  crystal  eyes  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook. 
'  At  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head, 
'  Now,  with  whole  garlands  it  is  circled  ; 
'    '  For  what  in  wealth  we  want,  we  have  in  flowers, 
'  And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  And  ia  bowers,' 
All  this  is  exceedingly  gay,  lively,  and  appropriate 
to  the  scene ;  but  the  multiplication  of  rhymes  shows 
that  it  was  written  before  they  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
As  this  production,  and  its  sequel,  have  been  recently 
reprinted  in  a  Continuation  of  Dodsley'a  Old  Plays  *, 
I  shall  not  enter  at  all  particularly  into  the  plot,  which, 
(after  agood  deal  of  variety,  and  change  of  scene  from 
the  court  to  the  forest,  and   after  several  incidents 
adopted  from  the  ballads  regarding  Robin  Hood  and 
bis  companions,)  terminates  with  the  return  of  Richard 
I.  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  restoration  of  Kobin 
Hood  to  his  title  and  estates,  and  the  knitting  up  of 
all  differences  by  his  forgiveness  of  his  repentant 
enemies,  all  of  whom  one  by  one  had  fallen  into  his 
bands,  and  were  placed  at  bis  mercy.  ^ 

Of  fourleen  plays  (exclusive  of  The  Two  Italian 

*  Only  one  volume  wu  jninted  in  1628,  containing  five  of  the  belt 
old  [d&ja  in  out  Unguege. 
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Oentlemen)  in  vhich  Mundity  was  concerned,  between 
1597  and  1603,  there  is  but  one  other  which  is  known 
to  have  been  printed,  viz.,  the  first  part  of  The  Life 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle :  in  this  piece  he  was  aided  by 
Michael  Drayton,  Robert  Wilson,  and  Richard  Hath- 
waye.  It  was  published  in  1600,  with  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  title-page,  a  decided  proof  (says 
Malone)  that  Shakespeare  '  was  entirely  careless 
'  about  literary  fame,  and  could  patiently  endure  to 
'  be  made  answerable  for  compositions  which  were  not 
'  his  own,  without  taking  any  means  to  undecdve  the 
*  public'  It  is  unlucky  for  this  assertion,  that  within 
the  last  few  years,  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  The  Life 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaitle  has  been  publicly  sold  with- 
out the  name  of  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page ;  as  if^ 
when  be  found  that  it  had  been  falsely  attributed 
to  him,  he  had  taken  some  '  means  to  undeceive  the 
public  *,'  and  had  compelled  the  bookseller  to  reprint 
the  first  leaf  of  the  play.  The  first  part  of  The  L^e 
of  Sir  Jobti  Oldcaatle  is  well  known  from  Malooe's 
Supplement. 

Robert  Wilson,  mentioned  above  as  a  coadjutor 
with  Drayton  and  others,  was  a  dramatic  author  long 
before  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the  stage  f .  His 
name  frequently  occurs  in   Henplowe's  Diary  j   but, 

*  Shak«)peat«  bj  Boiwell,  iii.  330.  A  copy,  without  tbe  uuds  of 
Shakeapeace  on  the  litl&'page,  ia  alio  in  tha  dramatic  library  at  Bhdge- 
walei  House. 

f  On  pag«  106  oF  this  volume  I  omitted  to  state  this  fact ;  butLodga 
l£lliiu,iahia  Defauxo/PtastfiaaaswaiaQtiaMa'tSiiliaiilofAhiue, 
1579,  that  Wilson  had  written  a  piece  on  the  subject  of  tbeCon^iBcy 
of  Cadlioe.  lliis  most  have  been  i^ot  to  1580. 
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exdsptiBg  bis  share  in  the  first  part  t^  The  Life  of  Sir 
John  Oldcaslle,  whatever  that  share  might  be,  we 
have  but  one  remaining  specimen  of  his  talents,  and 
that  far  below  the  reputation  he  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired. He  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  in  1598,  as  one  of 
*  the  best  for  comedy,'  and  is  coupled  with  Shakespeare, 
Chapman,  Chettle,  and  others.  The  dramatic  perform- 
ance by  him  which  is  extant  was  printed  as  early  as 
159^  and  bears  his  name  only  on  the  title-page  :  it  is 
called  The  Cobbler's  Prophesy  *,  and  is  a  mass  of 
absurdity  without  any  leading  purpose,  but  here  and 
there  exhibiting  ghmpses  of  something  better.  Ro- 
bert Wilson  was  contemporary  with  Tarlton,  and 
scarcely  less  celebrated,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
one  of  the  Queen's  company  when  it  was  selected  irom 
the  players  of  her  nobility  in  1583. 

The  scene  of  The  CMler'i  Prophesy  is  laid  in 
Sceotia,  which  is  represented  to  be  ruled  by  a  Duke, 
but  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorganization,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  Lust,  figured  under  the 
shape  of  Venus,  and  of  Contempt,  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Content,  and  thus  imposes  upon  many.  In 
this  respect  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  Moral,  for 
in  the  course  of  the  piece,  besides  Contempt,  Folly, 
iDalliaoce,  Niceness,  Newfangiedness,  &c.  are  per- 
sonified. The  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  a  child, 
begotten  by  Contempt  upon  Lust,  called  Kuina,  and 
it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  whim^cal  cobbler,  named 

*  In  1599  WM  publiib«d,  ammjmoiuljr,  Tlit  Pedlai'i  PrapAtty,  a 
prodnctifln  of  mudi  the  >ame  gIbu,  and  posubly  b;  the  same  aaOua, 
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Ralph :   as  an  excuse  for  this  absurdity  the  author 
Bays — 

*  The  Gods,  when  we  refuse  the  common  means, 
'  Sent  them  [us]  by  Oracles  and  learned  priests, 

*  Raise  up  some  man,  contemptible  and  vile, 

'  In  whom  they  breathe  the  pureness  of  their  spirits, 
'  And  make  him  bold  to  speak  and  prophesy/ 
The  heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses,  includiDg  Jupi- 
ter, Mars,  Ceres,  and  the  Muses,  mix  in  the  scene,  and 
Mercury  is  a  very  principal  agent :  it  is  by  his  means 
that  Ralph  obtains  the  prophetic  power,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  warn  the  Duke  of  the  impending 
ruin  of  his  state,  unless  he  consents  to  introduce  various 
reforms,  and  especially  to  unite  the  discordant  classes 
of  his  subjects.  The  versitication  is  varied — sometimes 
rhyme,  in  long  and  short  Unes — sometimes  the  prin- 
cipal characters  use  blank-verse — and  sometimes  rhyme 
and  blank-Terse  are  mixed,  as  in  the  following  part  of 
a  dialogue  between  Contempt  and  Venus. 

'  Cont,  Away,  thou  strumpet !  scandal  of  the  world, 
'  Cause  of  my  sorrow,  author  of  my  shame! 
'  Fallow  me  not,  but  wander  where  thou  wilt 
'  In  uncouth  places,  loathed  of  the  light, 

*  Fit  shroud  to  hide  thy  lustful  body  in, 

'  Whose  fair  's  diataiu'd  with  foul  adulterous  sin. 

*  Ven.  Ah,  my  Contempt !  prove  not  so  much  unkind 
'  To  fly  and  leave  thy  love  alone  behind. 

*  I  will  ^o  with  thee  into  hollow  caves, 

'  To  deserts,  to  the  dens  of  furious  beasts ; 

*  I  will  descend  with  thee  unto  the  grave. 

'  Look  on  mei  love ;  let  me  some  comfort  have.' 
The  performattce  does  not  merit  an;  more  particular 
criticism. 
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DANIEL,  LADY  PEMBROKE,  AND 
BRANDON. 


There  were  but  three  English  poets,  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  writings,  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
romantic  drama,  and  adhered  to  the  forms,  at  least, 
of  the  dassic  stage  of  Greece  and  Rome.  These  were 
Samuel  Daniel,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  Sa- 
muel Brandon.  Daniel  wrote  only  two  plays,  Cleo- 
patra and  Pkilotas :  the  last  was  certainly  performed, 
and  as  certainly  not  the  first ;  and  there  is  also  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  Lady  Pembroke's  Tragedy 
of  Antony,  or  Brandon's  Virtuous  Octavia  were  ever 
represented  on  the  stage.  As  they  belong  to  a  sepa- 
rate school  of  the  drama,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
them  briefly;  but  the  more  briefly,  because  two  of 
the  four  pieces  above  named  were  not  printed  until 
Shakespeare  had  been  for  some  years  a  writer  for  the 
Xiord  Chamberlain's  servants, 

Daniel  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  skilful 
versifiers  of  his  day,  and  in  general  his  pen  was 
guided  by  good  taste,  and  by  just  if  not  strong  feeling : 
although  appointed  to  superintend  the  performances 
of  the  children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
romantic  drama,  which  had  then  long  flourished  on 
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our  stage.  In  the  '  Apology '  subsequently  appended 
to  his  Philotas,  and  not  printed  with  the  first  edition 
in  1605,  he  speaks  of  the  '  idle  fictions  *  and  '  gross 
follies,'  with  which  *  men's  recreations  were  abused '  at 
the  theatres.  In  tbe  address  to  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, before  his  Cleopatra,  iSdi,  he  also  complains 
of  tbe  *  barbansm '  of  tbe  time,  and  alludes  to  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  of 
Poetry^  bad  resisted  its  progress.  As  early  as  1598 
be  said  that  his  verse  '  respected  nor  Thames  nor 
Theatres  *,'  and  his  style  is  peculiarly  undramatic,  in- 

•  This  eipresBiOD  ocems  in  one  of  tbe  Sonnets  in  his  '  Delia  :  Om- 
'  lainaig  eerlaait  SonHelti  wM  lie  Omtp/ai/iii  of  RounioHd.  1592,  at 
<  Load<Hi.  FHnled  bj  J.  C^  for  6.  Wateraoon : '  dedicated  to  tin 
Connlen  of  Ponbroko.  No  attempt  bai  b»en  made  to  ucertain  irtig 
was  meant  bf  Delia  J  but  in  the 'Cam^lunt  of  Bosanund' betelliui, 
by  way  of  aposttopbs,  that  '  she  adorned  tbe  West;'  and  in  the  Son- 
net aboTe  quoted  he  infonos  us,  that  she  dwelt  on  '  Avon,  pooi  In  fame 
and  poinr  in  waters.'  This  thetefors  was  before  the  reputation  <^ 
Shakeqiean  bad  made  that  river  for  erer  memorable;  and  (he  line 
maj  be  taken  aa  a  alight  proof  of  our  great  dramatbt'i  little  notoriety 
in  1592,  A  copy  of  Daniel's  *  Dtiia,'  of  1592  (a  most  rare  and  beaa- 
^ul  edition  which  Ritson  never  saw),  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Detonshite  :  in  tbe  latei  impnasonB  the  poet  made  many  alterations, 
and  some  of  the  Sonnets  he  entirely  chuiged,  with  more  than  the  uiual 
Dutidiousnen  of  auihonbip ,  He,  besides,  onutted  two  Sonnet^  lor 
what  teaaon  it  would  bo  vain  to  conjecture :  they  are  certainly  worth 
preaerring,  and  I  Iheiefore,  without  apology,  subjoin  them.  The  first 
if  without  tifle :  the  initials,  M.  P.,  at  the  bead  of  tbe  last,  no  doubt 
ftand  tor  tbry  Countess  of  Pembroie. 

'  Oft  and  in  vaine  my  rebdl  tbougbls  have  ventred 
'  To  stop  the  passage  of  my  vapquisbt  hart, 
'  And  shut  those  wuet  my  friendly  foe  fint  eotied, 
'  Ho^ng  thereby  to  free  my  better  part. 
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asmuch  as  it  wants  the  'viva<nty  and  force  that  ought 
to  belong  to  dialogue  between  living  characters. 

Daniel's  numerous  works  went  through  many  edi- 
tions, C(mtaining  material  variations :  the  most  correct, 
and  probably  with  the  author's  last  emendations,  was 
printed  in  4to.,  in  16S3,  under  the  superintendence  of 

'  And  whilBt  1  garde  these  wiodoireB  of  this  forte, 
'  Where  mjharfs  thiefe  to  veieme  made  lier  choice, 
'  And  thetber  all  my  foicea  doe  traiuport, 
'  An  other  puasge  opaoi  at  her  voice. 

'  Hei  voice  betiajea  me  to  her  hand  uid  eye, 
'  My  freedooie's  tyroata,  conquering  all  by  arte  ; 
'  But,  ah !  what  gloiy  can  she  get  thereby, 
'  With  thiee  auch  ponen  to  plague  one  silly  hart  ? 

'  Vet,  my  BOule's  Hiveraigiie,  since  I  must  reaigne, 

'  Bsigne  in  my  Ihoughtii — my  love  and  life  an  thioe.' 


'  Like  as  the  spotlesse  Ermdin  distrest, 
'  CtKuinpaBi'd  round  with  filth  and  lothsoma  mud, 
'  Pines  in  her  grieie,  imprisoned  in  her  nest, 
'  And  cannot  issue  forth  to  seeke  her  good  ; 

'  So  I,  iuviroD'd  with  a  haleFull  want, 
'  Looke  to  the  heavens,  the  heaveas  yielde  fotthe  no  gracE^ 
'  I  learch  the  esitb,  the  earth  I  find  as  skant, 
'  I  view  my  selfe,  my  lelfe  in  wofuU  ease. 

'  Heaven  nor  earth  will  not,  my  wl&  cannot  woike 
'  A  way  through  want  to  free  my  soule  from  care } 
'  But  I  muat  pae,  and  in  my  pining  tu^, 
'  Least  my  sad  lookes  bewray  me  how  I  fare. 
■  My  ftntuoe  mantled  with  a  clowde  s'  obscure, 
'  Thus  shades  my  life  so  \oag  as  wants  endure.' 
I  hare  in  my  posseBHton  an  edition  of  1 592,  which  accords  with  the 
title  given  byRittaa  (Sii/.  Potl.  179) ;  but  it  is  clearly  the  second, 
and  an  entirely  difikent  impiessioD.    It  contains  the  first  of  the  pre. 
ceding  Sonnets,  but  not  the  second.    The  whole  number  of  Sonnets  is 
fifly,  aRer  which  is  inserted  ■  An  Od^'  and  it  is  ibilowed  by  <  Uw 
Complaint  ol 
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the  poet's  brother  John  Daniel ;  who,  in  1618,  asragned 
to  Martin  Slaticr,  and  others,  the  patent  he  had  ob- 
tained three  years  before  for  raising  a  juvenile  com- 
pany of  actors*.  In  this  volume,  Cleopatra  and 
Philotas  are  both  included,  and  from  it  I  shall  quote, 
in  preference  to  the  older  copies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  construction  of  pieces  of  this  class,  which,  under 
the  supposition  that  delusion  exists,  endeavour  to  ad- 
here to  the  ancient  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
Daniel's  Cleopatra  only  relates  to  the  last  few  hours 
of  her  life,  and  he  well  preserves  the  dignity  of  his 
heroine  in  her  sorrow :  her  grief  is  never  otherwise 
than  queen-like,  and   her  deportment  overawes  the 
insolence  of  her  adversaries.    Perhaps  the  most  pa- 
dietic  passage  in  the  play  is  the  following,  and  yet  it 
is  rather  a  philosophical  observation  than  an  appeal 
to  the  heart — Cleopatra  is  speaking — 
'  Oh  Cffisar,  see  how  easy  'tis  t' accuse 
'  Whom  fortune  halb  made  faulty  by  their  fall : 
'  The  wretched  conquered  may  not  refuse 
'  The  titles  of  reproach  he's  charged  withal. 
'  The  conquering  cause  hath  right,  wherein  thou  art; 
'  The  vanquish'd  still  is  judg'd  the  woiser  part' 
The  death  of  Cleopatra  is  related  by  a  Nuntius, 
with  a  tedious  detail  of  unimportant  and  unaffecting 
circumstances :  the  following  simile,  applied  to  this 
ievent,  has  little  but  tolerable  felicity  of  expression  to 
recommend  it : — 

•  Vide  Aimalg  or  the  Stage,  £.411.  Samuel  Daniel  died  in  1G19. 
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'  Look  how  a  mnther  at  her  son's  dep&rttng 
'  For  some  far  voyage,  bent  to  get  him  fame, 
'  Doth  entcrtun  him  with  an  idle  parting, 
*  And  slill  doth  speak,  and  still  speaks  but  the  same ; 
'  Now  bids  farewell,  and  now  recals  him  back, 
'  Tells  what  was  told,  and  bids  again  farewell, 
'  And  yet  again  recals,  for  still  doth  lack 
'  Something  that  love  would  fain,  and  cannot  tell ; 
'  Fleas'd  he  should  go,  yet  cannot  let  him  go : 
'  So  she,  although  she  knew  there  was  no  way 
'  But  this,  yet  this  she  could  not  handle  so, 
'  But  she  must  show  that  life  desir'd  delay.' 
Philofas  was  a  later  production,  not  printed  until 
1605,  and   not  written  (or  at  least  not  completed) 
until  after  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whose 
fate,  Daniel  tells  us  in  his  '  Apology,'  it  had  when 
acted  been  ilnfairly  applied.     He  states  also  that  he 
bad  been  '  driven  by  neces^ty  to  make  use  of  his  pen, 

*  and  the  stage  to  be  the  mouth  of  his  lines,  which 

*  before  were  never  heard  to  speak  but  in  silence,'  and 
tbat  his  intention  had  been  entirely  misunderstood  *. 

■  He  uem«  to  Bllude  to  the  game  point,  in  the  Ejustle  to  Prince 
Heni;,  which  woo  putjUshed  with  the  first  edition  of  PkUolat,  and  con- 
tinned  niliieqDentlf :  after  spealung  of  himself  ai  an  old  nuui,  '  the 
lenmant  of  anothei  time,'  he  pathetically  observes: — 

'  And  thenfim,  dnce  I  have  outliv'd  the  date 

*  Of  former  grace,  acceptance,  and  delight, 

'  1  woold  my  lines,  late  borne  beyond  the  fata 

'  Of  her  spent  line,  had  never  come  to  light ; 

'  So  had  I  Dot  been  tu'd  for  wishing  well, 

'  Not  now  mistaken  by  tlte  censuring  stage ; 

'  Nor  in  my  fame  and  reputation  fbll, 

'  Which  1  esteem  more  than  what  all  the  age 

'  Or  Ibe  earth  can  ^ve ;  but  years  bave  done  this  wrong, 

'  Tomake  dm  write  too  much,  and  live  too  long,' 
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We  may  fairly  conclude,  that  Pkiloias  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and,  compared  with  the  popular  dramas  of 
that  period,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  fate.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  performed  by  the  children  of  the 
Queen's  Bevels,  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  where 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  often  represented  by  the 
King's  servants. 

Although  Daniel  wrote  '  an  Apology  for  Rhyme*,' 
and  although  his  earliest  play  was  composed  with  strict 
observance  of  the  jingle,  in  Pkilotaa  he  has  in  a  deg:ree 
changed  his  system,  and  has  at  intervals  interspersed 
passages  of  blank-verse.      He  usually  confines  his 
blank-verse  to  the  inferior  personages,  but  in  one  or 
two  instances  he  makes  Alexander  use  it.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  from  Act  ill.,  after  Dymnus, 
(the  author  of  the  plot  that  had  been  communicated 
to  Fhilotas,}  has  stabbed  himself,  and  has  djed  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.     Alexander  observes — 
'  Sorry  I  am  for  that,  for  now  hath  death 
'  Shut  us  clean  out  from  knowing  him  within, 
'  And  lock'd  up  in  his  breast  all  th'  others'  hearts: 
'  But  yet  this  deed  argues  the  truth  in  gross, 
'  Though  we  be  barr'd  it  in  particular. — 
'  Philolas,  are  you  come  ?     Loolc  here :  this  man, 
'  This  Ceballinus  should  have  suffered  death, 
'  Could  it  have  been  prov'd  he  had  conceal'd 
'  Th'  intended  treason  from  us  these  two  days; 
<  Wherewith,  he  says,  he  straight  acquainted  thee. 

*  It  was  raprinUd  in  1815 1^  Ml.  Baslewood,  &om  the  8to.  edition 
of  1603,  which  he  seems  to  have  consideKd  the  eariiut;  but  it  wu 
fitst  published  in  1602,  folio. 
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*  Think,  the  more  near  thou  art  about  ourself, 

'  The  greater  is  the  shame  of  thine  oHence, 

'  And  which  bad  been  lens  foul  in  hitn  than  thee.' 

Daniel's  blank-verse  is  never  better  than  this  spetn- 
men,  which  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  master  of 
that  branch  of  his  art. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  tragedy  of  Antony 
only  professes  to  be  a  translation.  It  was  from  Gar- 
nier,  and  although  the  play  was  not  printed  until 
1595,  it  was  written  in  1590  *,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Daniel  as  having  preceded  his  Cleopatra,  The  moat 
remarkable  feature  of  Lady  Pembroke's  work  is  that 
all  the  principal  speeches  are  in  blank-verse,  so  that  it 
is  an  early  attempt  in  that  kind.  The  opening  of  the 
performance  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  her 
qualifications :  the  lines  are  spoken  by  the  hat>-~ 

'  Since  cruel  heaven's  agunst  me  obstinate, 

'  Since  all  mishaps  of  the  round  engine  do 

'  Conspire  my  barm ;  since  men,  since  powers  divine, 

'  Air,  earth,  and  sea  are  all  injurious ; 

'  And  that  my  queen  herself,  in  whom  I  liv'd, 

'  The  idol  of  my  heart,  doth  me  pursue, 

*  It's  meet  I  die.     For  her  have  I  foregone 
'  My  country,  Cffisar  unto  war  provok'd, 

'  (For  just  revenge  of  sister's  wrong,  my  wife, 
'  Who  mov'd  my  queen,  aye  me  !  to  jealousy,) 
'  For  love  of  her,  in  her  allurements  caught, 

•  Abandon'd  life,  I  honour  have  despis'd, 

*  Disdain'd  my  friends,  and  of  the  stately  Rome 

•  At  the  end  la  the  following  date,  '  A(  Rainsbmy,  26tb  Novemlier 
1590.'  ItisBudto  have  been  printed  in  4to.  in  15d&;  buti  ha.n 
never  met  nith  on;  but  the  ISmo,  edition  of  tturfyeai. 
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'  Despoii'd  the  empire  of  her  best  attire  ; 

'  Cantemn'd  that  power  that  made  me  so  much  fear'd, 

'  A  alave  become  unto  her  feeble  face. 

'  O,  cruel  traitress,  woman  most  unkind  ! 

*  Thou  dost,  forsworn,  my  love  and  life  betra]^, 

*  And  giv'st  me  up  to  rageful  enemy, 

*  Which  soon  (oh  fool !)  will  plague  thy  peijury.' 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  rather  rugged,  con' 
Etrained,  and  inverted,  but  some  portion  of  its  defects 
may  be  attributed  to  the  extremely  close  adherence  of 
the  noble  translator  to  her  text.  The  choruses,  in 
various  lyrical  measures,  are  usually  well  rendered. 

Samuel  Brandon's  Virtuous  Oclavia,  1508  *,  also 
owes  lbs  fable  to  the  varied  fortunes  of  Mark  Antony. 
It  takes  them  up  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  scene  is 
laid  entirely  in  Rome;  but  the  unities  of  time  and 
action  are  nevertheless  lost  sight  of,  because  in  the 
earlier  scenes  Octavius  Ctesar  is  represented  in  hb 
capital,  and  before  the  condusioa  of  the  play  he  has 
been  victorious  at  Actium.  Brandon  is  not  known 
to  have  been  the  author  of  any  other  production, 
yet  his  versification  is  generally  harmonious  and 
polished,  although,  like  that  of  Daniel,  it  wants  tonx 
and  energy.  In  one  respect  he  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  poet:  Daniel  was  an  enemy  to  innovations 
in  language,  but  Brandon,  with  very  considerable 
success,  introduced  into  English  some  of  the  Greek 
compound  epithets.  George  Chapman's  Seven  Books 
of  the  Iliad  and  his  translation  of  the  description  of 

■  Hictg  ii  DO  topj  of  this  productdon  in  tlie  Oaniclc  cotlectiaD,  aad 
J  am  oguD  indebted  to  the  library  of  the  Du^  of  Derooihire. 
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Achilles'  Shield,  both  printed  in  1598,  might  have  set 
him  the  example  in  this  respect.  I  say  only  that  it 
might  have  set  him  the  example,  because,  perhaps,  the 
credit  of  first  introducing  them  may  be  due  to  Brandon, 
whose  drama  was  printed  in  the  same  year.  In  Chap- 
man's translation*,  we  find  'bright-footed  Thetis,' 

*  I  have  UQwiUin^y  re&sined  &0111  giiiiig  (ome  Kfount  of  ths 
diamstic  wotks  and  poetical  chuadcT  of  Chapman,  bMauae  he  ckarlf 
did  not  Trite  far  the  stage  until  after  Shakeipeare  had  eitablisbed  his 
lepatation.  He  pcobahly  did  not  attempt  dramatic  poettj  until  com- 
paratiTel;  late  in  life,  for  the  eiriiest  notice  of  any  piece  by  him  it 
laSS;  and,  in  1G05,  he  telU  Sir  Thomas  Walsinghom  (m  a  lonnet 
prefixed  to  only  a  f«w  cornea  of  bis  An  Pooli,  which,  it  has  been  ihoum, 
was  written  in  1599)  that  he  was  '  mark'd  by  age  for  aims  of  greater 
weight.'  Bavin);  been  bom  shout  1557,  be  was  some  years  senior  to 
ogi  great  dramatist,  and  bis  family  seems  to  have  t>een  respectablj 
settled  at  Hilchin,  Hertfordshire.  One  member  of  it,  Thomas  Chap- 
man, in  1619  petitioned  Prince  Charles  for  the  Bailiwick  of  Hitchin, 
which  the  petitioner  bad  formerly  possessed  under  the  Szchequer 
Seal,  bnt  of  which  the  Eail  of  Salisbury  had  deprived  him ;  and,  on 
the  3l)tb  of  NoTCml>er  of  that  year,  the  claim  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
missionen  of  the  revenue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  {ride  Earl.  HSS. 
No.  7SI).  George  Chapman,  the  poet,  was  a  man  of  a  Eiae,  high- 
toned,  vigorous  nund,  full  of  imagination,  but  wanting  the  lighter  orna- 
roents  of  fancy.  Some  of  these  graces  he  seems  to  hare  endeavoured 
to  obtain  from  foreign  sources,  and  of  this  there  is  remarkable  proof 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  comedy  ahovementLoned—jl//  FenU. 
Valerio  says — 

'  I  tell  thee,  love  is  Nature's  second  sun, 
'  Cauring  a  ^ring  of  virtues  where  he  shines : 
'  And,  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
'  All  coloun,  beauties  both  of  ait  and  nature, 
'  Are  given  in  vain  to  men ;  so  without  lore 
'  AU  beauties  hied  in  women  are  in  vain, 
'  AU  virtues  bred  in  men  Ho  buried ; 
'  For  lore  informs  them  as  the  aun  doth  colours.' 
Vol.  lU.  8 
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*  man-making  gold,'  '  fortune-glossed  pompisU,*  and 
some  more;  and  in  Brandon's  Virtuoui  Octama  we 
meet  with  '  pearl-dropping  showers,'  '  sceptre-bear- 
ing hands,'  *  sun-bright  beams,'  'earth-ruling  powers,' 
'  terror-breeding  crown,'  and  others  equally  forcible 
and  felicitous.  He  is  sometimes  guilty  of  w(»dy  am- 
plifications to  express  a  simple  fact,  as  in  the  following 
four  lines,  meant  to  state  merely  that  it  was  evening— 

The  whole  thcmghf  aod  some  oT  tbe  expiesnaiu  are  here  bonrowed 
from  a  madrigal  by  Andrea  NaTBgero,  wtiich  ii  inurted  in  Domc- 
nicU'i  Collection  of  Rme  Divene,  Veoiea,  1  &4G,  beginning — ' 
'  Lfggiadre  doHni,  che  qutUa  ielltxxtt, 
'  Che  nalura  ct  diede,  Sfc! 
trhicli  may  be  thua  Tendered  in  English — 

'  Sweet  laiUea,  to  whose  lovely  feeei, 
'  Nature  givei  charmi,  indeed, 
<  If  those  jroii  would  exceed, 
'  And  are  derirouii,  too,  of  inwacd  graeta ; 
'  Ve  must  first  ope  the  heart's  enclosure, 
'  And  ^le  lore  entrance  tbeie  : 
'  If  not,  ye  miut  despair 
'  Of  what  ye  hope,  and  bear  it  with  compotaM. 
'  For  as  the  night  (han  day  is  duller, 
'  And  wiiat  is  hid  by  night 
'  Glitters  with  moming  light 
'  la  all  the  rich  Taiiety  of  cidouT ; 
'  So  Ihey  whose  duk  iaseDga.le  bosoms 
'  Love  Ughts  uot,  ne'er  can  Icnow 
'  The  victuei  theuce  that  grow, 
'  Wanting  love's  beama  to  open  virtue's  blouomi.' 

Chapman  is,  however,  geneislly  very  oTiginal,  and  his  two  dramas, 
The  Cmupiraey  aqd  Tie  Tragtdg  0/  the  Duie  iff  Byran,  are  noble 
poems,  full  of  fine  thoughts,  and  rich  ia  diversity  and  strength  of  ez- 
preasion.  As  piecss  intended  fitr  tbe  stage,  they,  p^iqs,  want  aetien 
end  variety. 
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'  It  ^B  the  time  when  the  declining  sua 

*  Made  greatest  show  of  least  performed  li^ht, 
'  And  tiy  his  swift  departure  had  be^n 

'  To  yield  his  interest  to  th'  encroaching  night.' 
Brandon's  characters  are  feebly  drawn,  and  the 
heroine  is  a  poor  vacillating  womaii}  distracted  between 
her  love  for  Antony,  and  her  desire  of  revenge  for  his 
infidelity  with  Cleopatra.  Some  of  the  best  lines  are 
those  which  open  the  tragedy,  where,  in  her  ^ef, 
Octavia  converts  even  the  beauties  of  nature  to  sources 
of  unhappiness — 

'  Camilla,  now  methinks  this  golden  time 

'  Invites  our  minds  to  bathe  in  streams  of  joy : 

'  See  how  the  earth  doth  flourish  in  his  prime, 

'  Whose  livery  shows  the  absence  of  anno;. 

'  These  woods,  how  they,  bedeck'd  with  nature's  pride, 

*  Show  inward  touch  of  new  conceived  mirth. 
'  The  pretty  birds  that  in  their  coverts  bide 

'  (Free  citizens,  even  happy  from  their  birth) 

*  How  they  rejoice  1  and  every  senseless  thing 

'  Even  smiles  with  joy.     The  earth  perfumes  the  air, 

'  The  air  sweet  nectar  to  the  earth  doth  bring,, 

'  And  both  with  joy  beget  these  children  fair. 

'  How  richly  nature  doth  her  wealth  enrobe, 

'  Giving  each  thing  his  beauty,  form  and  grace. . . 

'  Yet  this  same  earth,  with  new-born  beauties  grac'd, 

'  Doth  say,  metbinks,  in  his  dumb  eloquence 

'  Thus  shall  you  spring,  'mongst  heavenly  angels  plac'd, 

*  When  death's  cold  winter  once  hath  snatcb'd  you  hence. 
'  These  flowers  do  bid  us  with  their  language  read 

'  In  beauty's  books  bow  beauty  Is  most  frail, 

*  Whose  youthful  pride  th'  untimely  steps  doth  tread 
'  To  death's  black  kingdom,  dark  oblivion's  vale, 

'  These,  nature's  quiristers,  do  plainly  say, 
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'  Waste  thus  your  time  in  setting  forth  his  praise, 

*  Wha  feeds,  who  clothes,  who  fills  our  hearts  with  joy, 
'  And  from  this  dead  earlh  doth  our  bodies  raise. 

'  Thus  all  their  mirth  are  accents  of  our  moan^ 
'  llieir  blissful  state  of  our  unhappiness : 
'  A  perfect  map,  nhere  only  we  alone 

*  May  see  our  good,  but  never  it  possess.' 

There  is  an  obvious  impropriety  in  putting  some  of 
these  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  a  Pagan. 
,  The  lyrical  measures  of  the  choruses  fuq  like  the 
lines  of  a  practised  poet :  the  author  thus  apostrophises 
the  female  sex  at  the  close  of  Act  i.— 

*  Dwell  in  fame's  liring  breath, 

'  Tetemity  resign'd, 

*  Ye  fair  Mars -conquering  wights, 

*  And  fear  not  I(ethe's  flood. 
'  Your  virtues  always  bud; 
'  Your  story  honour  writes, 
'  And,  phoenix-like,  you  find 
'  A  new  life  in  your  death. 
'  Arm  but  your  ang«1  souls 

'  With  perfect  virtue's  shield, 
'  l^at  Thanatos  controls 
<  And  makes  Erynnis  yield, 
'  Then  shall  the  heavens  your  worth  descry, 
'  Earth  sing  your  praise,  and  so  will  I.' 
The  plot  is  most   uninterestingly  and  languidly 
conducted,  and  the  speeches,  as  is  usual  in  plays  coa~ 
siructed  upon  the  same  model,  infinitely  too  long,  and 
totally  unimpasEdoned.     The  catastrophe  is  merely  the 
defeat  of  Anthony,  and  the  author  seems  to  call  his 
work  a  '  tragicomedy,'  because  the  heroine  survives 
her  misfortunes. 
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THE    THEATRE. 


Maiome  declared  himself  *  unable  to  ascertmn  the 
flitiiation  of  The  Theatre  *,'  as  it  is  called  by  way  of 
distinctioQ  in  many  old  productions.  Chalmers  tells 
us  that  '  it  was  probably  situated  in  the  Blackfriars, 
out  of  the  Ixird  Mayor's  jurisdiction  -f ; '  aud  through- 
out he  treats  the  Theatre,  as  if  it  were  only  another 
name  for  the  Blackfriars  play-house.  This  is  an  im- 
portant error. 

The  Theatre  was  situated  in  Shoreditch ;  and  had 
either  Malone  or  Chalmers  consulted  the  first  impres- 
non  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1599,  instead  of 
subsequent  editions,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  make 
the  discovery.  Stow  speaks  of  the  suburbs  of  London 
without  the  walls,  and  particularly  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  John  Baptist  at  Holywell,  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.  in  1539,  and  then  adds  the  following;  <  The 

*  church   therof  being  pulled  downe,   many  houses 

*  have  bene  there  builded  for  the  lod^ngs  of  noble- 

*  men,  of  straungers  borne,  and  other.  And  neare 
<  thereunto  are  builded  two  publique  houses,  for  the 

*  acting  and  shewe  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  His- 

*  tories,  for  recreation.     Whereof  the  one  is  called 

•  Shftkeapeure  b;  Boswell,  UL  53.  f  AF<>I°g7>  ^<>^- 
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*  the  Courfein,  the  other  the  Theatre^  both  standing 

*  on  the  southwest  side  towards  the  field.'  The  pas- 
sage varies  slightly  from  Stow's  original  MSS.  of  his 
collections  for  this  work,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  *  ;  and  as  the  point  is  new,  it  may  he 
worth  while  to  quote  from  hb  own  hand-writing : — 

*  This  Church  (he  says,  referring  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
'  John  Baptist)  hang  pulled  downe,  many  howses 
'  hath  bene  there  builded  for  the  lodgynge  of  noble- 

*  men,  of  straungers  borne,  and  others;  and  namely 

*  neare  adjoyning  are  builded  two  howses  for  the 
<  shewe  of  activities,  comodies,  tragidies,  and  his- 
'  tones,  for  recreation ;  the  one  of  them  is  named  the 
'  Curt^rn  in  holy  well,  the  other  the  Theatre:  these 

*  are  on  the  back  syde  of  holy  well,  towards  the  filde.' 
In  the  margin  opposite  are  the  words,  '  Theatar  and 
Curtain  at  holy  well.' 

The  principal  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  word 

*  acdvities'  in  the  printed  copy,  as  if,  in  the  interval 
between  the  writing  and  the  publishing  of  his  Survey, 
Stow  had  learnt  that  feats  of  activity,  such  as  tumbling, 
vaulting,  and  rope-dancing,  were  not  exhibited  at  the 
Theatre  nor  at  the  Curtain :  we  may,  perhaps,  there- 
fore conclude,  that  prior  to  1599)  the  companies  acting 
at  those  two  places  confined  themselves  to  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  histories.  It  %vill  beobserved,  that  both 
were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Malone  j  ustly  remarks,  that  '  the  Theatre,  from  its 
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'  name,  was  probably  the  first  building  erected  in  or 
'  near  the  metropolis  purposely  for  scenic  exhibitions*;' 
but  he  supplies  no  informatioD  as  to  the  peiiod  to 
which  its  existence  could  be  traced.  As  Chalmers  uni- 
formly confounded  it  with  the  BlacUfriars,  of  course, 
no  intelligence  on  the  point  could  be  expected  from 
him.  I  am  able  to  show  that  it  was  in  existence  in 
1S76,  because  it  is  mentioned  by  name  in  Lambarde*s 
Perambulation  of  Keni,  first  published  in  that  year. 
'  Those  (says  Lamharde)  who  go  to  Paris  Garden*  the 
'  Bell  Savage,  or  Theatre,  to  behold  hear-baiting,  in- 
'  terludes,  or  fence-play,   must   not  account  of  any 

*  pleasant  spectacle,  unless  first  they  pay  one  penny  at 

*  the  gate,  another  at  the  entry  of  the  scaffold,  and  a 
'  third  for  quiet  standing  f.' 

The  Bell  Savage  is  known  to  have  been  an  inn- 
yard,  only  temporanly  applied  to  the  performance  of 
plajs;  and  the  mention,  in  the  above  quotation,  of  'the 
Theatre'  only,  would  tend  to  show  that '  the  Curtain,' 
which  was  new  it,  was  not  then  constructed,  or  it 
perhaps  would  also  have  been  inserted.  Thus  we  see 
that  there  was  a  regular  place  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  plays,  at  least  as  early  as  1676. 

The  next  notice  I  find  of  *  the  Theatre '  is  con- 
tained in  John  Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dic- 
ing, Dancing,  Vain  Plays,  or  Interludes,  which  was 
licensed  to  be  printed  in  1577,  and  was  therefore  at 
that  date  ready  for  the  pressj  although  not  published 

•  Malooe'iShBkMpMnbyBonrell,  uL53. 
f  See  Stcult'B  Sporli  and  Failimn,  227,  edit.  4to.,  1810. 
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until  perhaps  two  years  afterwards.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Youth  and  Age,  the  former  asking  the  tatter, 
among  other  things,  his  opinion  of  '  stage-players 
'  and  enterludes,  which  are  now  practised  amongst  us 

*  so  universally  in  towne  and  country ;'  an  expression 
which  shows  the  estent  to  which  dramatic  represen- 
tations were  then  carried.  Age,  in  reply,  inveighs 
warmly  ag^nst '  Hhtrionea,  or  rather  Histrices,  which 
'  play  upon  ScafToldes  and  Stages,  enterludes  and 
<  comedies  ;'  and  Youth  calls  upon  him  to  descend  to 
particulars : — '  Do  you  speake  (he  asks)  against  those 
'  places  also  which  are  made  up  and  huilded  for  such 

*  playes  and  enterludes,  as  the  Theatre  and  Curtain 

*  is,  and  other  such  like  places  besides  ?'  Age  answers 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  there 
were  more  regular  playhouses  at  that  time,  than  the 
Theatre  and  the  Curtaib. 

Malone  has  himself  cited  the  next  authority  in  point 
of  date  regarding  this  playhouse — John  Stockwood's 
Sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  24th  August,  1578 — and  it 
is  singular  that  the  very  terms  that  zealous  puritan  uses 
should  not  have  led  Malone  to  discover  that  the  The- 
atre was  in  the  fields :  Stockwood,  speaking  of  players, 
says  so  in  express  terms : — '  Have  we  not  houses  of 
'  purpose,  built  with  great  charges,  for  the  main- 
'  tenance  of  them,  and  that  without  the  liberties,  as 

*  who  shall  say,  There,  let  them  say  what  they  will, 
'  we  will  play  ?      I   know  not  how  1  might,  with 

*  the  godly-leamed  especially,  more  discommend  the 
'  gorgeous  playing  place  erected  m  the  fields,  thim 
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'  to  tirm  It,  as  they  please  to  have  it  called,  a 

*  Theatre.' 

Our  older  writers  against  dramatic  representations 
usually  oiuple  the  Theatre  and  Curtain  in  the 
same  sentence :  thus  John  Field,  in  his  Godly  Exhor- 
tation on  the  accident  at  Paris  Garden,  in  January,' 
1S82-3,  mentions  '  the  Theatre^  the  Curtain,  and  sudi 
like,'  and  Philip  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses, 
tSSS^i  calls  upon  his  readers  to  <  mark  the  flocking  and 
'  running  to  Theatres  and  Curtains  daily  and  hourly, 
'  night   and   day,   time   and   tide,  to  see  plays  and 

•  interludes.'  Recorder  Fleetwood,  giving  an  account 
to  Lord  Burghley  of  some  disturbances  in  and  near 
London  in  1584,  relates  that  an  apprentice  had  been 
assaulted  '  very  near  the  Theatre  or  Curtain  I,'  which 
ofitself  shows  their  vicinity.  It  may  be  remarked  also, 
as  a  slight  additional  proof  that  the  Theatre  was  more 
ancient  than  the  Curtain,  that  the  former  almost  in- 
variably  has  precedence  in  the  sentence. 

The  last  observation  will  apply  also  to  an  expres- 
sion in  Nash's  Martin's  Month's  Mtnd,  JBSQ,  where 
he  states  that  better  mirth  may  be  had  for  a  penny 
'  at  the  Theatre  and  Curtain,  and  any  blind  playing- 
bouse  every  day.'  Another  part  of  this  tract  is  im- 
portant to  our  present  inquiry  on  a  different  account) 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  a 
company  of  players,  under  the  celebrated  John  Lane- 

•  Stubbes  waa  also  author  of  A  JHolive  to  Good  Worla,  8to.  1593, 
written  during  the  plague  of  that  year,  of  vhich  I  have  never  seen  any 
othn  copy  than  that  in  my  hands.    It  eonluas  no  allusion  to  playti. 

■)■  See  the  Annals  «f  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 


bam,  then  had  possession  of  the  Theatre :  Nash  tells  us 
that  he  had  learnt  'twattling  tales' of  Sir  Jeffrey's  Ale 
Tub,  and  of  Gammer  Gurton'a  Needle  '  in  alehouses, 
and  at  the  Theatre,  of  Lauam  and  his  fellows.'  I>ne- 
ham,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Stage,  vas 
chosen  one  of  the  Queen's  players  in  ld8S. 

After  the  year  1598,  we  hear  little  of  the  Theatre ; 
and  the  satirical  author  of  Skialefheia,  the  Shadow 
of  Truth,  printed  with  that  date,  informs  us  that  it 
was  then  abandoned — 


-'  But  see  yonder 


'  One,  like  the  unfrequented  Theatre, 
*  Walks  in  dark  silence  and  vast  solitude.' 
It  was  most  likely  merely  a  wooden  erection,  and 
in  twenty  years  it  might  have  become  untenant^le. 


THE  CURTAIN. 

Had  the  Curtain  existed  at  as  early  a  date  as  the 
Theatre,  it  would,  perhaps,  (as  before  observed)  have 
been  mentioned  with  the  latter,  by  Lambarde,  in 
1576,  instead  of  the  Bell-Savage,  which  was  only  a 
temporary  stage  in  an  inn-yard.  The  very  c)rcum~ 
stance  of  the  adaptation  of  inn-yards  to  the  purpose 
seems  to  have  ^ven  the  name  of  'yard,'  in  public 
theatres,  to  the  space  iu  front  and  on  each  side  of  the 
platform  on  which  the  actors  exhibited. 

The  Curtain,  as  ba^  been  seen,  was  mentioned  by 
Northbrooke  in  1577,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  place 
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of  common  resort  at  that  date :  we  may,  therefore, 
take  it  that  it  was  erected  about  1576 ;  and  we  are  to 
recollect  that  it  was  in  1575  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  XiOndon  expelled  the  players  from 
the  City.  The  Blackfriars  theatre,  as  will  be  shown 
when  I  speak  of  that  play-house,  had  its  ori^n  in  this 
expulsion  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Cur- 
tain was  erected  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
cause,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  but  in  a  populous  neighbourhood. 

The  name  of  the  Theatrff  having  been  appropriated 
by  the  play-house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spot  on  which  the  Curtiun  was  founded,  the  latter 
seems  to  have  taken  its  appellation  from  what  must 
have  been  a  prindpal  feature  in  every  regular  place  of 
dramatic  exhibition — the  separation  of  the  audience 
from  the  actors  by  a  cloth,  which  opened  in  the  centre 
and  drew  from  side  to  side  by  means  of  rings  running 
upon  a  rod,  Steevens  was  of  opinion  that  a  striped 
curtain  was  the  sign  hung  out  at  thb  theatre,  and  if  so 
we  may  suppose  that  it  corresponded  with  the  curtain 
drawn  before  the  stage  on  the  inside,  but  here  we  are 
entirely  without  evidence.  It  seems  never  to  have 
been  known  by  any  other  name  than  '  The  Curtiun,' 
and  by  it  it  is  mentioned  by  Stockwood  in  1S78,  by 
Stuhbes  in  1583,  and  by  various  later  authorities.  We 
have  no  information  what  body  of  players  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Curtain  soon  after  its  construction,  nor, 
indeed,  until  after  James  I.  came  to  the  crown,  when 
the  players  of  Prince  Henry  acted  there:  as  nothing 
V0L.UI.  • 
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ia  eaid  of  its  haviog  at  all  recently  cinae  into  tbdr 
bands,  we  msj  conjecture  thfit  they  had  held  It  fbr 
some  time.  Until  the  acces^oa  of  James  I.  they 
had  called  themselves  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  ser- 
vants, with  whom  Philip  Henslowe  was  intimately 
connected ;  however,  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Curtain  theatre  in  hia  account<book,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, although  it  commenoes  in  1691,  we  are  pro- 
bably warranted  in  concluding  that  he  had  no  share 
in  the  property  of  that  house.  It  has  been  shown  In 
the  *  Annals  of  the  Stage'  (I,  S14},  that  in  May, 
1601,  the  company  at  '  the  Curtain  in  Moorfielda ' 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  public  authorities 
by  personalities  in  tfadr  plays,  and  by  representiDg, 
*  under  (dtscure  manner,'  <  gentlemen  of  good  descrat 
and  quality  *.' 

*  TltomaB  Beywood,  a  memljer  of  the  eompuif,  in  his  Apobig^fvr 
Adan,  1613,adii]itiUu>trDlh  of  the  uciuatlonaguiuttheitage  gens- 
tally ;  and  he  odds,  pariiculaily,  that  the  attacka  upon  individualH  hare 
bMii  made  by  the  moutlig  of  children,  alluding  probably  to  the  Chil> 
diCD  of  Paul'iand  theQueen'tRerelB: — 'NowtospCBk  ofionisabnn 
'  lately  oept  into  the  quality,  ai  aa  inTeighiug  ogaiuit  the  atate,  tha 
'  court,  the  law,  the  city  and  tbeit  ^Temmeiits,  vith  the  particnlariiing 
'  of  private  men's  hoDumiB,  (yet  alive,)  ooblemea  and  othen:  I  komr 
'  it  dUattw  maay,  nsitber  da  I  any  way  ai^rom  it,  oat  dara  I  by  any 
■meani  escose  it,'  &c  I  may  talu  this  opportunity  of  noticiiig  what 
Hevvoad  sayi,  in  the  lame  tiact,  of  the  principal  comic  acton  of 
his  tiiiM^  and  bd'ora  it.  KmU,  "^aOtj,  Ifilet,  WiUoi^  Ctotw  and 
Lauam  he  nyi  he  nerei  had  seen, '  being  befoifl  Dty  time,'  hot  ha 
■pcalu  of  Tatletoa  more  particularly,  although  he  was  dead  in  1S88. 
With  OalHtel  Singw,  Pope,  Pbillipa  a&d  Sly  he  had  beea  contempn- 
laiy,  iltbougb  tbey  had  died  prior  to  the  time  whan  he  wrote.  Bo 
eipecially  ntentiona  '  one  yet  alive,  the  moit  worthy  famoua  Waithf 
■Edward  AUeyn,*  who  either  had  retired,  orwaijoit  tetiriDgfniaiQi* 
rtagOjin  1612.  In  theie^ublicatioaof  tfaii  tract,'  printed  by  O.E.  foi 
<W[illiam]  C'[>rtwTight]  without  date,  a  paraji^raph ii  added  relett- 
ing the  finmdatioii  of  Dulwxh  CoUqte. 
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On  the  erection  of  the  Fortune,  in  Golden  Lane,  in 
1599,  the  Puritans  made  representations  to  the  Privy 
Council  against  the  increase  of  play-houses ;  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  them,  in  June  1600,  it  was  made  a 
condition,  if  the  Fortune  were  finished,  that  the  Cur- 
tain should  be  '  ruined  and  plucked  down,  or  put  to 
some  other  good  use,'  Nevertheless  the  condition  was 
never  complied  with — the  Fortune  was  built,  and  the 
Curtain  was  still  used  for  the  performance  of  plays. 
The  pieces  represented  there  seem  to  have  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  become  almost  proverbial :  thus 
G.  Wither,  in  his  ^bmea  Stript  ond  Whipt,  1618, 
adverting  to  a  low  class  of  rhymers,  calls  them— 
■'  base  fellows,  whom  mere  time 


'  Hath  made  Bufficient  to  bring  forth  a  rhyme, 

'  A  Curtain  Jig,  a  libel,  or  a  ballad.' 
A  jig,  however,  strictly  speaking,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  was  a  particular  speciea  of  buffoonery,  in 
which  the  actors  of  parts  of  low  and  coarse  humour 
exhibited.  Heath,  in  an  Epigram,  in  1610,  quoted  by 
Malone  *,  speaks  of  the  Globe,  the  Fortune,  and  the 
Curtain  as  if  they  were  much  upon  a  level:  he  is 
supposing  a  stage-struck  blockhead  coming  to  London 
to  qualify  himself  to  act '  the  fool's  part  in  a  play  '^ 


'  But  that  some  play-house  still  his  presence  h&s: 
'  Now  at  the  Globe,  with  a  judicious  eye 
'  Into  the  Vice's^action  doth  he  pry  : 

*  Shakeipeue  by  Basirell,  iii.  54. 
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'  Next  to  the  Fortune,  where  it  is  a  chance 

'  Bui  he  marks  something  north  his  cognizaDCe : 

'  Then  to  the  Curtain,  where,  as  at  the  rest, 

'  He  notes  that  action  down  ihat  likes  him  best.' 

In  1615,  Wentworth  Smith's  play,  called  Hector  of 
Oermany,  was  performed  at  the  Curtain,  by  some 
'  young  men  of  the  city,'  as  if  the  house  were  not 
then  employed  by  any  regular  company  of  comedians. 
Malone,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Herbert's  office- 
book,  states  that  in  1622  the  Curtain  was  still  open, 
and  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  theatrical  servants  of 
Ftince  Charles,  as  it  had  previously  been  by  those  of 
Prince  Henry  *.  In  Fox  Graculi,  or  the  Jack  Daw't 
Prognostication  for  16^,  -the  Curtain  is  spedally 
mentioned  as  if  it  were  a  theatre  of  some  reputation, 
where  new  plays  were  then  brought  out: — 'About 
'  (his  time  new  plays  will  be  in  more  request  than  old, 
'  and  if  company  come  current  to  the  Bull  and  Cur- 
'  tain,  there  will  be  more  money  gathered  in  one 
*  afternoon,  than  will  be  given  to  Eingslaod  Spittle  in 
'  a  whole  month.'  The  Curtain  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Malone  states  (without  dting  his 
authority)  that  it  was  soon  employed  only  for  the  ex- 
hibitions of  prize  fighters  j-. 

•  ShakeBpeaie  b7  Boswell,  iii.  59.  f  Ibid.  iii.  54. 
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THE  BLACKPRIARS  THEATRE. 

The  Biackfriars  Theatre  was  built  in  the  year  1576, 
by  James  Burbage,  or  Burbadge,  and  his  fellows,  who 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1574>,  had  obtaioed  a  licence  from 
tbe  Queen,  as  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  .la 
the'  Annals  of  the  Stage'  (i.  276.)  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  undertaking  within  the  Liberties  of  the 
Biackfriars  arose  out  of  the  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London,  in  1575,  expelling  all 
players  from  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction*. 

With  this  fact  Malone  was  unacquainted,  and  he 
observes  merely  that  it  was  '  certainly  built  before 
1580  f.'  From  its  earliest  date,  it  was  probably  a 
joint  speculation  between  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  play- 
ers, and  the  children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  title-page 
of  Lily's  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  printed  in  1584, 
states  that  it  was  played  by  *  her  Majesty's  Children,' 
and  it  is  preceded  by  a  '  Prologue  at  the  Biackfriars.' 

*  Prior  to  May,1580,andpeihap9  wUbaviewtotheDltlmtLle  eipul- 
•ion  of  Plajera,  the  Lord  Mayor  had  daimed  a  juiudietion  in  '  tbe  pce- 
dnct  of  the  lata  diuoWed  Monastery  of  the  BUckfriois.'  This  claim 
was  referred  to  the Ino  Chief  Justices;  but  on  the  I5thof  May,  1580, 
an  order  was  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  aeHiiig  forthjhat  the  Chief 
Justices  had  not  yet  been  able  duly  to  examine  into  the  metilB  of  the 
case,  and  orderiag,  therefoi^  that  matten  should  '  remain  in  ilalu  qua 
'  prim,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  sliauld  not  intermeddle  in  any  cause 
'  wilhia  the  said  Ijbetties,  saving  fbi  tlie  punishment  of  felons,  as 
'  heretofore  he  hath  done.'     See  Lanadowa  MSS.,  No.  ISS. 

t  Shaket^peareby  BoB»ell,iii.46. 
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The  first  notice  of  Its  existence  in  any  printed  tract 
yet  discovered,  is  contained  in  Stephen  Goseon's  Plays 
confuted  in  five  Adion»,  published  without  date 
about  1581,  or  158^  where  he  speaks  of  Cupid  and 
Paycke,  performed  at  St.  Paul's,  '  and  a  great  many 

*  comedies  more  at  the  Blackfriara,  and  in  every  play- 

*  house  in  London.' 

In  1596,  the  Blackfriars  theatre  was  repaired,  and 
considerably  enlarged.and  a  representation  was  made  to 
the  Privy  Council,  by  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  Liberty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking.  It  produced  a  petition  from  the  players 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Hemings,  Pope,  R.  Burbage, 
Kempe,  Phillips,  Shakespeare,  and  Tooley,  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  matter  of  inference 
that  no  obstruction  was  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
public  authorities,  as  we  afterwards  find  the  perform- 
ances continued  there :  Ben  Jonson's  Case  is  Altered 
was  acted  in  3599,  '  by  the  Children  of  the  Black- 
friars,' (so  the  children  of  the  Chapel  were  called,  on 
the  title-page  of  the  play,  in  1609,  from  the  house  at 
which  they  ordinarily  acted,)  and  in  1600  they  pro- 
duced his  Cynthia's  Revels.  The  same  author's  Poet- 
aster was  played  by  them  at  Blackfriars,  in  1601 ;  but 
when  James  L  came  to  the  Crown,  the  company 
changed  its  name,  in  consequence -of  a  royal  patent, 
to  that  of  '  the  children  of  her  Majesty's  BevelS;,' 
and  in  that  capacity  they  represented,  among  other 
plays,  Chapman's  Bussy  ^AmboiSf  prior  to  1607, 
when  it  was  first  printed. 
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Malone  vas  at  some  loss  to  account  for  this  joint 
poGiession  of  the  Blackfriars  playhouse  by  the  King's 
setrants,  (as  the  players  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
were  called  on  the  accession  of  James,)  and  by  the 
children  of  the  Queen's  Revels.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  patent,  granted  to  the  latter 
at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Eliza- 
beth,  authorising  them  to  perform  '  within  the  Black- 
friars  t'  and  all  difficulty  is  easily  removed  by  sup- 
posiflg  that  while  the  King's  servants  were  performing 
at  the  Gilohe  *,  on  the  Bankside,  in  the  summer,  the 
Blackfriars  was  occa^onally  occupied  by  the  children 
of  the  Queen's  Revels.  Accor<Ungly  we  find  T.  M. 
(supposed  to  be  the  initials  of  Thomas  Middleton,) 
in  a  tract  called  The  Ant  and  the  Nightingale,  1604. 
ipealdng  of  both  theatres  as  open  at  the  same  time :  lie 
BVfB  of  an  Inn-of-Court  gallant,  that  'his  eating  must 

*  be.  in  tome  famous  tsvem,  the  Horn,  the  Mitre  f ,  or 

*  It  U  to  be  obMrred,  thai  b  the  Patent  of  Hay,  1603,  the  Globe 
tbeatra  onlf  ii  mentioned,  probably  beeaiue  the  King'i  aeiruitB  had 
then  only  a  divided  tenancy  of  the  BlaekfriRiB  i  but  when  Jamn  I. 
gmnted  the  new  licence  of  27ih  March,  1619,  the  King'!  leTvanta 
were  in  the  sole  potseBsion  of  the  Globe  and  the  BUclifiiBT*  Iheatrea, 
knd  they  ate  termed  '  their  now  usual  housei,  called  the  Globe,  within 

•  our  Countie  of  Surrey,  and  their  private  house,  aituate  in  the  precinct 
'  of  the  Blackfiiers,  within  our  dty  of  London.' 

f  The  Milre  and  Mennaid  were  celebrated  tavemB  which  the  pools, 
will,  and  gallants  were  accDstomed  to  visit.  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  enter- 
prinng  Bookieller  of  Bedford^treet,  is  in  possession  of  a  MS.  full  of 
lOQgi  and  poems,  in  the  hand-wriling  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bkhud  }adcMO|  all  copied  prior  to  the  year  le31,aud  induding  many 
TS 
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*  the  Mermaid,  and  then  after  dinner  he  must  venture 
'  beyond  aea;  that  is,  in  a  choice  pair  of  nobtemen's  oars 

*  to  the  Bank-tide,  where  he  must  sit  out  the  break- 

*  ing  up  of  a  comedy,  or  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy:  or 

*  rather,  if  his  humour  serve  him,  call  in  at  the  Biaek- 
'  friars,  where  he  should  see  a  neat  of  boyt  able  to 

*  ravish  a  man.'  Marston's  MaUcontent,  1604,  was 
acted  at  the  Blackfriars  by  the  King's  servaats,  anii 
Eastward  Ho !  1605,  by  the  children  of  her  Majesty'i 
Revels.  Shortly  after  1609,  when  the  latter  performed 
Ben  Jonson's  Epicwae,  they  removed  to  the  While- 
friars  Theatre. 

The  King's  servants  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Blackfriars  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
which  happened  in  the  adjoining  house,  in  16^, 
when  nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  killed.  It  was 
in  use  as  a  theatre  by  the  King's'servants,  in  June, 
16^,  when  King  Cliarles  renewed  his  father's  patent 

unpublished  pieces,  by  a  Tariety  of  celebrated  poet*.  One  of  Qie  mmi 
curious  is  a  long  in  five  wven-line  slamss,  thus  headed : — 
'  ShokeBpeare's  lime  wbich  he  made  at  the  Mylre  in  Fleets  Streele.' 
II  b«giDS  '  From  the  rich  Lavituan  shore ;'  and  some  tew  of  thelina 
were  published  by  Playford,  and  set  aa  a  catch.  Aoolher,  shorter  piece, 
is  called  in  the  margin, 

'  SaAEESPIAOG'a    lUU. 

<  Give  me  a  cup  of  rich  Canary  wiae, 
'  Which  wu  the  Mitre's  [ib-uiti]  and  now  is  mine ; 
'  Of  which  had  Hoiafe  and  Anacreoo  tasted, 
'  Their  lives  as  well  as  lines  tilt  now  had.lasted.' 
I  h4Te  little  daubi  that  the  lines  ore  genuine,  oa  well  OS  many  other  songl 
and  poems  attriliuled  to  Ben  Jooson,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  II.  Constable 
Dt,  Donne,  J.  Sylvester,  and  others. 
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of  I6l9f  and  in  the  same  terms  as  far  as  regards  the 
two  '  usuall  houses,''  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars. 

In  the  Induction  to  his  Magnetic  Lady,  played  at 
Blackfriars  in  1632,  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  '  very 
mean  playa'  that  had  of  late  been  brought  out  there; 
but  there  is  good  ground  for  thinking,  that  shortly 
prior  to  1632,  that  playhouse  had  been  more  than 
usually  frequented.  In  1631 ,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  containing  serious 
complaints  against  the  great  injury  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  number  of  coaches  conveying  visitors 
to  and  from  the  Blackfriars  playhouse.  This  remon- 
strance was  renewed  in  1633,  but  the  petitioners 
obtained  no  redress.  It  appears  from  Ben  Jonson's 
Alckymiat,  Act  i.,  Sc.  1;  from  his  Barlkolomew 
Fair,  Act  v.,  Sc.  5 ;  from  Randolph's  Miaes'  Look- 
ing Glass,  Act  i.,  Sc.  1 ;  and  various  other  autho- 
ritieS]  that  the  precinct  in  which  the  theatre  stood  was 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  resident  Puritans,  and 
perhaps  they  exaggerated  the  nuisance  in  the  hope  of 
putting  down  the  playhouse. 

The  Blackfriars  appears  to  have  remained  open  for 
the  representation  of  plays  until  all  the  theatres 
were  temporarily  closed  in  I64i2,  and  permanently  in 
1647.  In  his  *  Frseludium  to  Mr.  Richard  Brome's 
Flays,'  printed  in  1653,  Sir  Aston  Cockayne  antici- 
pates the  time  when 

'  Black,  and  WhitefHars  too,  shall  flourish  agtun ;' 
but,  on  the  revivtd  of  the  drama,  we  never  hear  of  its 
employment,  and  as  it  was  then  an  old  building,  it  waa 
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probably  pulled  down.  Part  of  the  ground  near  whiob. 
it  stood,  adjmning  Apothecanes'  Hall,  is  EliU  called 
Playhouse  Yard. 


PAHI8  GARDEN. 


Richard  III.,  as  appears  by  the  original  patent  cited 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Stage,  (i.  35.)  was  the  first  of 
our  Kings  who  appointed  a  royal  Rearward,  but 
nothing  is  said  at  so  early  a  date  of  any  public  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  for  the  exhibition  of  bear- 
baiting  or  bull-baiting. 

The  most  ancient  notice  of  Paris  Garden  as  the 
scene  of  such  amusements,  that  I  have  met  with,  is  in 
a  book  of  the  expenses  of  the  Northumberland  family, 
where,  under  date  of  17  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  said  that 
the  Earl  went  to  Paris  Garden  to  behold  the  bear- 
baiting  there.  In  \54i4i,  the  Duke  of  Naxera  arrived 
in  England,  ambassador  from  Spain,  and  one  of  his 
suite  wrote  an  account*  of  some  passages  in  their 
travels,  and  especially  during  their  stay  of  eight  days 
in  London :  after  speaking  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
Tower,  he  thus  notices  the  sports  at  Paris  Garden, 
although  he  does  not  mention  the  place  by  name. 

*  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  we  have  seen  seven 

*  bears,  some  of  them  very  large :  they  are  driven  into 

*  a  circus,  where  they  are  confined  by  a  long  rope, 

*  It  b  a  fair  MS,  ui  Sponiah,  DOir  depoaited  in  tbe  Bntiih  MutBma. 
An  inUrGBtrng  paper,  composed  hj  Mr.  Madden,  the  veiy  learned 
keeper  of  the  MBB.  in  the  Miueum,  Auni  thii  nartative,  was  iwoitlj 
read  befiue  the  Auti^oarian  Socielj,  but  it  is  not  yet  piintad. 
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'  while  Urge  and  courageous  dogs  are  let  loose  upon 
'  them,  as  if  to  be  devoured,  and  a  fight  takes  place. 

*  It  is  not  bad  sport  to  witness  the  conflict.  The 
'  large  bears  contend  with  three  or  four  dogs,  and 
'  somedmes  one  is  victorious  and  sometimes  the  other : 
'  the  bears  are  ferocious  and  of  great  strength,  and 
'  not   only  defend  themselves  with  their  teeth,   but 

*  hug  the  dogs  so  closely  with  their  fore-legs,  that  if 
'  they  Were  not  rescued  by  their  masters  they  would 

*  be  suffocated.     At  the  same  place  a  pony  is  baited, 

*  with  a  monkey  on  its  back,  defending  itself  against 

*  the  dags  by  kicking  them  i  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
■  mankeyi  when  he  sees  the  dogs  hanging  from  the 
'  ears  and  neck  of  the  pony,  render  the  scene  very 

*  laughable.* 

In  Pennant's  London,    the  following  stanzas  are 
quoted,  and  are  there  said  to  have  been  written  by 

*  one  Crowley,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.*' 
He  was  a  printer,  and  published.  In  1550,  '  One  and 

*  thirty  Epigrams,  wherein  are  briefly  touched  so  many 
'  abuses  that  may  and  ought  to  be  put  away.* 

•  What  folly  is  Ihu  to  keep  with  danger 

'  A  ip^at  mastive  dog,  and  fowie  ouglie  bear, 
'  And  to  this  an  end,  to  see  them  two  fight 
'  With  terrible  tearlngs,  a  ful  ouglie  eight. 

*  And  methlnkes  those  men  are  moat  foots  ofal, 
'  Whose  store  of  money  is  but  very  smal, 

'  And  yet  every  Sunday  they  wil  surely  spend 

*  One  peny  or  two,  the  BearWard's  living  to  mend. 

•  Edit.  1793,  p.  43.    Ituvetiot  been  able  to  meet  with,  of  even  to 
bear  of,  any  copy  of  the  origlaal  B^gram. 
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'  At  Paris  Garden  «ach  Sunday  a  man  shal  not  Ml 

'  To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  Bearward's  vale. 

'  One  halfpenny  a  piece  they  use  for  to  give, 

'  When  some  have  not  more  in  their  purses,  I  believe. 

■  Wei,  at  the  last  day  their  conscience  nil  declare, 

*  That  the  poor  ought  to  have  al  that  they  may  spare. 
'  If  you  therefore  give  to  see  a  bear  fight, 

'  Be  sure  God  his  curse  upon  you  vril  light' 
It)  one  of  the  oldest  existing  plans  of  Londoo, 
known  by  the  name  of  Aggas'B  m^  *,  two  circles  are 
marked  out  for  'Bull-baiting'  and  * Bear-baitiag,' 
at  a  sbort  distance  from  each  other,  as  if  the  two 
amusements  were  exhibited  at  separate  places  appro- 
priated to  each,  and  both  within  the  manor  of  Paris 
Garden  f.  We  are  without  information  regarding 
the  first  erection  of  either  }. 

*  It  u  laid  to  have  been  completed  80in«  time  before  1578.  He 
ori^nal  platea,  of  pewter,  came  into  the  huids  of  Vertoe,  and  he  printed 
bff  a  number  ef  copiet  with  a  new  inaeiiption  :  they  now  belong  to  the 
Societf  of  Antiquahei,  London. 

f  Before  37  Henry  VI II.,  vhen  the  moaaiiteTy  wai  dluolved,  Paiie 
Garden  l>eloiiged  to  SI.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey:  by  the  Act  26  Henry 
VIII.,  c  21,  it  vaa  given  to  the  King)  and  by  anolber  statute,  in  the 
fame  year,  ch.  38,  the  msnon  of  Parii  Qardeo,  Byde,  and  otben,  were 
granted  to  the  Queen.  Malone,  in  a  note  OB  Heuy  VIII.,  Act  v., 
Sc.  3,  aaye  that  it  wai  called  Paris  Garden,  from  Robert  de  Porii, 
who  had  a  house  and  groundi  Iheie,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Ha 
qDotes,  as  hia  Buthorities,  Blounfs  GloEBograpMa,  and  Rot,  ClauB.  16 
R.  II.,  don.  ii. 

J  Stowe  speaks  of  two  liear-gudens,  the  old  and  the  new,  as  if  one 
of  them  had  been  erected  vitliin  his  memory.  I  quote  the  following 
finim  his  original  (Harl.  MS.,  544),  because  it  is  more  fuU  and  par- 
ticular than  in  ttie  prioted  copy  of  liis  Svmef,  1S99. 

<  And  to  begynne  at  the  west  banque  at  afbte,  thus  it  folovilh.    On 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  both  in  b^ng  at 
the  period  of  which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  Chronicle, 
beginning  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  •,  speaks  when 
be  says,  that  on  Sunday,  9th  December,  15£4,  '  at 

*  after  noon  was  a  here  baytyng  on  the  Banke-syde, 
'  and  ther  the  grett  blynd  here  brake  losse,  and  in 

*  ronnyng  away  he  shakt  a  servyng  man  by  the  calff 

*  of  the  leg,  and  byt  a  gret  pese  away,  and  after  by 
'  the  hokyll  bone,  that  within  three  days  after  he  ded.' 
The  same  chronicler  gives  an  account  of  several  bear- 
b^tings  before  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall ;  and,  on  one 
occasion  (the  25th  May,  but  the  year  is  illegible),  the 
French  ambassadors  were  so  delighted  with  the  sport, 
that  on  the  very  next  day  they  went  to  Paris  Garden, 
with  a  guard  of  honour,  to  see  it  repeated  ;  his  words 
are  these : — '  The  25  day  [of  May]  they  [the  Ambas- 
sadors] were  browgbt  to  the  court  with  musyke  to 
dener,  for  ther  was  grett  c^er,  and  after  dener  to 

tbU  baoque  is  the  beore  gardoui,  in  Domber  hrSTiie ;  to  vile,  the  olde 
bean  garden  and  tbe  newe,  places  vhere  m  be  kepte  bean,  bulla,  and 
otbai  beoatei,  to  be  bayteil  at  atakea  foe  pleaaure  ;  also  moatives  ta 
bayte  them  in  seTerall  kenells  are  there  DOnBhed.  Tbeia  beers,  btdls, 
and  otbai  beastes,  are  ofte  tymee  there  bayted  in  plota  of  ground  scaf- 
folded about  for  the  beboldert  to  stand  upon  safle.' 
•  Ceiton  ass.,  riltlliui,  F.  5.  I  am  iuclbed  to  thinlt,  from  his  dia- 
lect, aa  indicated  by  peculiar  spelling,  that  the  writer  wa*  a  Scotchman. 
Piuis  Gaiden  was  a  common  place  ot  resort  in  the  reign  oC  Mary,  and 
among  '  the  Prices  of  Fares  and  Passages  to  be  paide  to  Walennen,' 
prialed  by  John  Cawood, '  Prynter  to  the  Queae's  Majestie,'  is  tbe  foL< 

'  Item,  tbataowhj-rjrnianiie,  with  a  pare  of  ores,  take  for  hia  fare  from 

*  Fawles  wharfe,  Quene  hitbe,  PanEhe  garden,  or  the  blacke  Fibers  to 
'  Westminslec,  or  Wbite  bal,  or  lyke  diitaunce  to  and  fro,  above  iij'.   . 


*  here  and  bull  baydng,  and  the  queene's  grace  and 

*  the  ambassadors  stud  in  the  galere  [at  Whitehall] 

'  lokyng  of  the  pastym  till  vj  at  nyght The 

'  36  day  of  May  they  whent  from  the  byssopes  howse 
f  to  FowUs  warff,  and  toke  barge,  and  so  to  Farys 
<  garden,  for  ther  was  boyth  bare  and  bull  baytyng, 

*  and  the  capteyn  with  a  xii  of  the  gard,  to  kepe 
'  roWm  for  them  to  see  the  baytyng,' 

According  to  John  Field, '  Minister  of  the  word  of 
Qod,'  the  amphitheatre  would  hold  '  above  a  thousand 
people;'  and  he  states"  that  that  number  was  collected 
on  Sunday,  January  13th,  1582-3,  when  one  of  the 
•cafiblds  fell,  and  five  men  and  two  women  were  killed, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  injured. 
Stow,'  In  his  Annals,  referring  to  the  same  calamity, 
says  that  eight  lives  were  lost,  and  adds  that  the  scaf- 
folds were  *  old  and  underpropped,*  Field  observes 
that  *  the  gallery  was  double,  and  compassed  the  yard 
round  about,'  and  that  it  was  '  old  and  rotten,'  so  that 
the  building  in  1583  was  no  recent  erection. 

Paris  Garden  was  certainly  at  an  early  date  em- 
ployed also  as  a  theatre  for  dramatic  representations, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  of  an  hexagonal  shape.  To 
show  that  plays  were  performed  there,  Dekker's 
Satiromastix,  1603)  may  be  quoted,  where  Tucca 
asks  Horace  (so  Ben  Jonson  was  designated  in  this 
play),  '  Thou  hast  been  at  the  Paris  Garden,  hast 
not  ? '  To  which  Horace  replies, '  Yes,  Captain ;  I  ha' 

*  Iq  his  QoJt!/  Bse/toriaHM,  which  he  publiAtd  oa  Ibt  occa^ob  of 
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played  Zulziman  there.*  Zulziman  was  'a  character 
in  some  play  which  has  not  survived.  Nash,  in  his 
Strange  Newet,  159^,  tells  us  that  puppet-shows  were 
also  exhibited  at  Patis  Garden,  for  speaking  of  Gabriel 
Harvey  he  says,  *  Oh,  it  is  a  pestilent  libeller  against 
■  beggars !  he  tneans  shortly  to  set  forth  a  book  called 

*  his  Paraphrase  upon  Paris  Garden,  wherein  he  will 

*  so  tamper  with  the  Interpreter  of  the  Puppets,  and 
'  betouse  Harry  of  Tame  and  great  Ned,  *  that  Titius 
'  shall  not  upbraid  Calus  with  every  thing  and  nothing, 

*  nor  ZoiluB  any  more  flurt  at  Homer,  nor  Thersitel 

*  fling  at  Agamemnon.' 

By  one  of  the  curious  documents  formerly  preserved 
at  Dulwich  College,  we  find  that  in  1601  Henslowe 
and  Alleyn,  who  were  in  partnership,  had  possessiott 
of  Paris  Garden  (as  well  as  of  the  Fortune  playhouse)^ 
under  a  commission  from  Mr.  Darryngton,  who  acted 
perhaps  on  behalf  of  his  father.  Sir  John  Darryngton, 
master  of  the  Queen's  Bears,  for  which  they  paid 
bim  4il,  per  annum. 

Although  the  performance  of  plays  on  Sunday  was 
prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  enforced  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  '  game  of  bulls  and  bears'  was 
allowed,  as  appears,  among  other  authorities,  from  the 
following  passage  in  The  Black  Book,  1(104.  •  Well, 
'  still  I  Waited  for  another  fare,  but  then  I  bethought 

*  myself  again  that  all  the  fares  went  by  water — a'  Sun- 

*  days  to  the  bear-baiting,  and  a'  Mondays  to  West- 
t  Hall.'  When,  however,  Henslowe  and  Alleya 

*  Twobean  so  called. 
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presented  their  undated  petition*  to  James  I.,  a  change 
had  been  made  in  this  particular,  for  they  expressly 
prayed  to  be  permitted  to  exhibit  bear-baiting,  &c., 
on  Sunday,  and  to  have  their  fee  rtOEed  to  Ss.  8d.  per 
day,  instead  of  1«.  id.  per  day.  To  this  fee  they  had 
then  become  entitled  in  consequence  of  having  pur- 
chased the  office  of  *  Master  of  the  game  of  Bulls  and 
Bears '  from  Sir  William  Steward,  who  had  obtained 
the  grant  after  the  death  of  Sir  J.  DarryngtcHi. 

Paris  Garden  was  not  built  for  the  performance  of 
plays,  although  it  wa?  occasionally  applied  to  the 
purpose ;  but  on  the  burning  of  the  Globe  theatre,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  39th  of  June,  1613, 

■  It  ii  pmerred  ia  LyBoni*  EnvirouB,  i.  92,  but  the  oiiguwl  ii  min- 
ing *t  Dulwicb  College.  The  followiug  is  a  copj  or  an  Bdieitueoieiit 
inoed  bjr  Henalowe  (md  Allejrn,  ddcs  alao  kept  in  that  depositoiy: — 

'  To-moimw,  bung  Thundsy,  ihall  be  seen  at  the  Bear  Garden  on 
'  fbe  Bankgide,  a  great  match  plaid  bjr  the  gamesten  of  Easex,  who 
'  bath  challenged  all  conieiB  wbalsoever  to  plus  i  doggea  at  a  lingle 
'  beaie  for  S  pounds :  and  alio  to  wearie  a  bull  dead  at  the  itake :  and 
'  Eur  their  better  coatenl  ihall  have  pleasant  sport  with  the  horse  and 
<  Bpe,  and  shipping  of  the  blind  bear.' 

Hie  '  pleasant  sport  with  the  hone  and  ape '  wsi,  doubtless,  the  same 
amusemeqt  which  gave  such  delight  to  the  attendant  of  the  Dulce  of 
Noxerain  1544.  It  nasprnbablj  '  whipping  the  blind  bear,' which  cost 
ihe  serving  man  hia  lili]  a  few  jears  afterwards,  as  noticed  in  Cottoa 
HSS,  Vilelliiu,  F.  it,  before  cited.  Whipping  the  blind  hew  i>  thus 
descritted  by  DekVer : — '  At  length  a  hliud  bear  wai  tied  to  a  stake, 
'  and  instead  of  baiting  him  with  dogs,  a  company  of  ereatui«s  that 
'  bad  the  shi^et  of  men  and  faces  of  Christian*  (being  either  colliery 
'  carter*  or  wBtermen)toakthe  office  of  beadles  upon  them,  andwlujiiied 
'  Monsieur  Hunks  till  the  blood  ran  down  hii  old  sboiildan.' — Biri 
fvr  jtrminirer$,  or  l&e  Ptace  U  broko',  1609. 
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HeDslowe  contemplated  the  conversion  of  that  circus 
into  a  regular  playhouse,  as  well  as  into  a  place  fur  the 
baiting  of  animals.  An  agreement  between  Henslowe 
and  Jacob  Meade  (or  Moide),  waterman, (who  seems  to 
have  joined  with  him  in  the  undertaking,)  on  the  one 
part,  and  Gilbert  Katherens,  carpenter,  on  the  olhet 
part,  dated  20th  of  August,  1613,  has  been  discovered, 
and  makes  the  matter  quite  clear.  It  is  expressly 
recited,  that  hitherto  Paris  Garden  had  been  used  *  as 
'  a  game-place,  or  house  where  bulls  and  bears  have 
'  been  usually  baited,'  and  it  is  stipulated  that  Kathe- 
rens shall  convert  it  into  '  a  game-place  or  play-houae' 
by  pulling  down  the  old  building  and  erecting  a  new 
one,  '  convenient  in  all  things  both  for  players  to  play 
*  in,  and  for  the  game  of  bears  and  hulls  to  be  baited 
'  in  the  same.'  The  form,  width,  height,  staircases, 
&c.,  were  to  be  the  same  as  the  Swan  theatre  on  the 
Bankside :  it  was  to  have  a  '  tire-house,'  and  the  stage 
was  to  be  made  in  a  frame  and  placed  upon  tressels, 
so  that  it  could  be  removed  when  the  '  game  of  bears 
and  bulls'  was  to  be  exhibited.  The  '  heavens,'  or 
covering  over  the  stage,  was  not  to  have  any  supports 
upon  the  stage,  and  on  tlie  lowermost  story  there  were 
to  be  two  boxes  'fit  and  decent  for  gentlemen  to  sit 
in*.'     The  columns  were  to  be  turned;  no  fir  was  to 

*  The  rollowing  passage  from  Swetnam'g  'Address'  before  liu 
^nyagaBKiil  b/ fVoaien,  1617,  msalions  these  bOKB  or  rooms.'  It  maf 
be  doubled  wliether  Ihne  were  such  at  Patis  Gaidea  before  it  wu  ro- 
constructediu  1613:  'Ujou  meBDeto  see  the  beare-baitii^ot women, 
'  tbea  trudge  to  tliia  bear^cden  space  end  gtt  in  betimes,  and  lieir 
'  eitry  nam  when  thou  msfat  best  sit  for  thf  own  pleasuie,' 
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be  used  ia  the  lowest  story,  and  the  foundation  was  to 
be  of  brick,  and  to  rise  at  least  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  bull-house  and  stable  (tiled,  and  lighted 
by  a  loover  or  sky -light)  were  to  be  capable  of  holding 
six  bulls  and  three  horses.  It  was  farther  provided 
that  Eatherens  might  have  for  his  own  use  all  the 
old  bricks,  timber,  benches,  &c.,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  old  timber  lying  at  the  back  of  the  bear-garden, 
and  to  receive  3601.  to  be  paid  in  various  sums  as  the 
work  proceeded,  and  apparendy  to  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  as  it  was  stipulated  that  the  vhtAe  should 
be  6nished  by  the  last  day  of  November,  which  would 
allow  little  more  than  three  months  for  finishing  the 
whole  undertaking*. 

There  is  no  other  reason  for  thinking  that  thii 
project  was  not  carried  into  execution,  than  the  fact 
that  no  plays  are  extant  which  purport  to  have 
been  at  any  time  performed  at  Paris  Garden ;  but  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  the  booksellen  would 
pot  like  to  give  pieces  they  published  a  bad  repu- 
tation in  the  outset,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would 
rather  mention  the  production  of  the  play  at  any  other 
theatre.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any  authority 
in  which  it  is  said  that  dramatic  performances  took 
place  there  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Dekker's  Sati- 
romastix,  160S.  Richard  Brome,  in  his  excellent 
comedy,  Tke  Antipodes,  (acted  at  the  Salisbury 
Court  Theatre  in  1638,)  notices  the  exhibitions  of 

•  Ualane*)  Shakespesn  bj  Boiwell,  iii,  S43, 
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dancing  inaiters  at  the  Bear-garden,  where  old  Letoy, 
in  Act  ii.  6c.  1,  ii  giving  some  excellent  advice  to 
three  players :  he  says — 


r  you,  sir,  in 


*  That  over  action  or  Ihe  legs,  I  told  you  of, 

'  Your  singles  and  your  doubles — look  you — thus — 
'  Like  one  of  the  Dancioj  Masters  o'  ihe  Bear-garden  *.' 
When  Henslowe  ceased  to  have  interest  in   Paris 
Garden,  basnet  been  ascertained ;  but,  in  16S0,  Jacob 

*  Id  tha  nme  pluf.  Act  It.  8c.  1,  theie  b  &  aingulai  nollce  of  bear. 
baUli^,  and  of  the  eDCOuiBgemeot  the  Bmaiemeut  nceirad  from 
royalty.  Aa  old  woman  there  reuU  tbe  fallaving;  bill  of  on  exhibition 
at  Puia  Garden  : — 

'  In  &  great  match  between  the  lannen  and  tba  butchen,  tix  dgp  of 
'  a  lidfl,  to  play  aiagla  at  the  game  bear  for  fitly  pound,  and  a  ten 
'  poand  Bupper  for  their  dogs  and  Ihemselveq.  Also  you  shall  see  two 
'  ten  dog  cooraeB  at  tbe  great  bear.' 

A  young  maid,  «ha  wBi  reading  4  book  of  meditation!,  thui  ialer- 
rupta  her — 

'  Fie,  granny,  fie  I  can  no  p6raua»ion9, 

<  Threat'ninga,  nor  blova  prevail,  but  you'll  peniat 
'  In  tbeae  profbne  and  diabolical  coukm  i 

'  To  follow  bear-baitingi  when  you  eao  scarce 
'  Spell  out  their  billa  nith  apecfades  ? 

'  Old  0'.  What,  though 
'  My  light  be  gone  beyond  Hie  reach  of  ■podaclH 
^  In  any  print  but  tbia ;  and  though  1  cannot 
'  (No,  no,  I  cauuat)  read  youi  meditatiaag ;  [Sfrilci  down  Aer  boot, 
'  Y«t  I  can  aee  the  royal  game  played  over  and  over, 

<  And  tell  which  dog  does  heat  without  my  apectadea : 
'  And  though  I  could  not,  yet  I  love  the  noise ; 

'  The  noise  revivea  me,  and  tbe  Bear-garden  scent 
'  Befreaheth  much  my  amelling. 

'  Maid.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
'  Forbear  such  beaatly  pastimes :  they're  aatanica], 

'  O/J  R'.  Take  heed,  child,  wlut  pu  say :  'tiitho  King's  guna,' 
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Meade,  his  partner  in  the  rebmldiog  of  it,  was  hrough 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  although  his  offence  is 
not  stated  in  the  Register,  it  most  probably  had  some 
connection  with  bis  ownership  of  this  place  of  amuse- 
ment.    The  following  is  the  entry — 

'  26th  August,  1620. 
'This   day  Jacob   Meade,  of  the  Parish  of  St, 
'  Saviour's,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  waterman,  having 

*  been  sent  for  by  warrant,  tendered  his  appearance, 

*  which  for  his  indemnitie  is  here  entred :  And  upon 

*  his  entring  into  bond  of  lOOZ.  with  two  suerties 
<  to  appear  before  the  Lords  at  half  a  days  warning, 
'  he  was  dismissed.' 

In  16S3,  the  baiting  of  bears,  bulls,  &c.,  at  Paris 
Garden  took  place  twice  a  week.  The  author  of  Fox 
GracuH*,  ia  one  of  his  mock-prognostications,  says: — 

*  The  dogs  will  all  this  year  rage  twice  a  week,  and 

*  that  very  furiously ;  but  their  sorest  outrage  will  be 

*  about  the  Bear-garden.'  It  is  evident,  from  Brome's 
play,  already  quoted,  that  it  continued  open  for  the 
exhibitions  of  dancers,  and  for  ♦  the  game  of  bears 
and  bulls,'  in  1638,  and  in  the  following  year  Sir  S. 
Buncombe  obtained  a  patent  '  for  the  sole  practising 

*  and  profit  of  the  fighting  and  combating  of  wild  and 

*  domestic  beasts  in  England,'  which  was  to  continue 
in  force  for  fourteen  years.  In  1642,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Godfray  (perhaps  under  a  commission  from 
Sir  S.  DuDCombe)  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Bear 

.*  Printed  in  1623,  p.  44. 
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Garden,  and  he  gave  offence  to  the  Parliament  by 
violently  opposing  the  signature  of  a  petition  which 
tended  to  injui-e  his  interests :  Mr.  Whitacre  presented 
a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  *  the  Masters  of  the  Bear-garden, 
'  and  all  other  persons  who  have  interest  there,  be 
'  enjoined  and  required  by  this  House,  that  for  the 
*  future  they  do  not  permit  to  be  used  the  game  of 
'  bear-baiting  in  these  times  of  great  distraction,  until 
'  this  House  do  give  further  order  herein,' 

On  the  sale  of  Church  lands,  on  14th  of  January, 
leiT,  Paris  Garden  was  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of 
17832,  \5s.*  It  has  already  been  explained  in  what 
manner  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown. 


WHITEFRIABS  AND  SALISBURY 
COURT  THEATRES. 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  one  of  our  oldest 
London  theatres  was  situated  in  the  liberty  of  the 
dissolved  Monastery  of  the  Whitefriars.  Malone  was 
of  opinion  that  it  existed  prior  to  1580,  and,  perhaps, 
it  had  the  same  origin,  and  the  same  date  as  the 
theatre  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars.  In  sup- 
port of  the  latter  conjecture,  no  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  testimony  to  show  that  there 
was  a  playhouse  in  Whitefriars  before  1580,  is  vague 

•  Nate  by  Heed,  in  Dodaley's  OM  Plays,  new  edit.  ii.  148. 
Vol.  lit  U 
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and  unsatisfactory :  it  is  a  passage  quoted  by  Frynne*, 
from  a  tract  by  Richard  Bawlidge,  called  A  Moiuler 
lately  found  out  and  discovered,  or  (he  Scourging  of 
Tipplert,  which  was  not  printed  until  16S8:  it  states 
that  soon   after    1580,    '  many  godly  tntizens  and 

*  well-disposed  gentlemen  of  London,  considering  that 
'  playhouses  and  dicing-houses  were  traps  for  young 

*  gentlemen  and  others ' — '  acquainted  some  pious 
f  magistrates  therewith,  desiring  them  to  take  some 
'  speedy  course  for  the  Buppr^sing  of  bcHnmon  play- 
'  houses  and  dicing-houses  within  the  City  of  London 

*  and  liberties  thereof;  who  thereupcm  made  humble 

*  suit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Privy  Council,  and 
'  obtained  leave  from  her  Majesty  to  thrust  the  players 
'  out  of  the  City  and  to  pull  down  all  playhouses  and 

*  dicing-houses  within  their  liberties :  which  accord- 
'  ingly  was  effected,  and  the  playhouses  in  Gracious- 
'  street,  Bishop's-gate- street,  that  nigh  Paul's,  that  on 
'  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  Whitefriars  were  quite  put 
'  down  and  suppressed  by  the  care  of  these  religious 


Of  this  remarkable  event,  as  a  matter  of  history,  we 
find  no  trace :  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  jn  1583, 
so  far  was  the  Queen  from  favouring  the  views  of  the 
Puritans  regarding  the  theatres,  that  she  actually  took 
into  her  own  service  a  company  of  players,  made  up 
from  the  performers  patronised  by  some  of  her  nobi- 
lity. We  know  also,  whatever  might  be  the  fact  with 
regard  to  the  temporary  stages  in  inn-yards,  such  as 

•  Hittriomaiti^  1633,  p,  492, 
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those  abore-mentioned.at  the  Cross-keys  in  GraciouB- 
itreet,  at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and  at  the 
Bell  SavBge  on  Ludgate  Hill,  that  the  Blackfriart 
theatre  (to  which  Rawlidge  seems  to  point  when  he 
speaks  of  *  that  nigh  Paul's ')  never  was  '  put  down^ 
nor  'suppressed.'  It  is  doubtful,  also,  whether  the 
Whicefriars  theatre  was  '  put  down  and  suppressed '  at 
the  same  time,  because  it  was  equally  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City  authorities.  As  to  the  whole  state- 
ment, we  must  recollect,  that  Rawlidge  wrote  nearly 
£fty  years  after  the  event  to  which  he  alone  refers. 

The  principal  circumstance  that  militates  against 
the  supposition  that  there  was  an  ancient  theatre  in 
Whitefriars  is,  that  we  do  not  meet  with  any  mention 
of  it  upon  the  title-pages  of  plays  anterior  to  the  year 
16IS,  when  Field's  fFbman  is  a  Weathercock  was 
printed,  as  it  was  *  acted  before  the  king  in  Whitehall, 
'  and  divers  times  privately  at  the  Whitefriars,  by  the 
'Children  of  her  Majesty's  Revels.'  This  play  was 
written  before  1610,  because  the  second  part  of  it. 
Amends  far  Ladies,  is  Eluded  to  by  Anthony  Staf- 
ford in  1611*;  and  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  continued,  in  1609  f, 
to  •  hold  a  divided  Empire'  with  the  King's  servants 
at  the  Blackfriars.      Of  the  cause  of  their  removsjl 

*  In  tte  Admonition  to  a  diBccnteated  Ronunlst,  at  the  end  o!  Ua 
Niobe  dUn/ved  into  a  Nilui,  1611. 

f  Ben  Jonson's  EpUceru  was  acted  in  lfi09,  as  tlie  4fo.of  IfflS 
states,  b;  the  Childien  of  tho  Queen's  Revels,  who  had  befoie  per. 
fonned  MTcral  of  bis  other  pieces  at  the  Blackfiiais. 

ua- 
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to  Wliitefriars,  we  know  ootliing ;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  Woman  ia  a  fVeafhercock  was  either  the  first,  or 
one  of  the  first  playa  they  acted  after  that  removal. 

The  theatre  being  probably  Bmall,  it  might  soon 
be  found  incapable  of  accommodating  the  audiences 
of  the  apparently  popylar  company  of  the  Children 
of  the  Queen's  Revels:  accordingly,  in  1613  a  pro- 
ject was  on  foot  for  constructing  a  new  theatre  in 
Whitefriare,  and,  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  that  year, 
Sir  George  Buc  (as  we  find  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
MS.  office-book,  where  the  entry  is  extracted  from  a 
previous  register  of  the  same  kind  kept  by  Sir  Geoi^ 
Buc)  received  20/.  for  '  a  licence  to  erect  a  new'play- 
house  in  Wbitefriars.' 

Whether  this  intention  was  ever  carried  into  effect, 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.  After  161S,  we  hear  nothing  c^ 
the  Whitefriars  theatre*,  and  it  is  Malone's  conjecture 
that  although  that  large  sum  was  paid  to  the  Master 
of  the  Revels,  nd  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the  new 
theatre  until  1629,  when  a  playhouse  was  built  in 
Salisbury  Court,  on  or  near  the  ^te  of  the  old  edifice, 

*  Eicepliug  hy  Sir  Aston  Cockayne  m  bis  Praludmm  to  Bromc's 
Fivt  Iffw  Plas;  iHiZ,  when  he  setios  to  menti™  Whitefriais  in 
oppoutioa  to  BluckfriarB,  anil  fat  the  sake  of  a  conceit:  he  ii  speak- 
ing of  the  raviFal  of  the  stage  at  gome  future  period — 

'  Black,  and  Whitefciais  too,  shall  Sourish  again, 
'  Though  there  haye  been  uono  sine*  Queen  Mary's  leign,' 
It  is  to  l>e  observed  also,  that  although  he  ajieaks  of  the  Fortune  and 
Heil  Bull,  he  takes  no  separate  notice  of  the  Salisbury  Court  Theatre, 
'as  if  he  had  already  spoken  of  it  as  Ihe  Whitefriars,  on  the  «te  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  bavc  stootl. 
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and  still  within  the  liberty  of  the  Whitefriars.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him,  because  Prynne,  in  163S, 
(in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  hia  Histrwmastic,) 
expressly  asserts  that  a  new  theatre  had  been  lately 
erected  in  the  Whitefriars,  meaning,  as  I  .apprehend, 
the  playhouse  builtin  Salisbury  Court  in  1629.  Howes, 
the  continuator  of  Stow,  adverting  to  this  event,  calls 
it  '  a  new  fair  playhouse  near  the  Whitefriars,'  and 
just  afterwards,  he  says  it  was  '  in  the  Whitefriars ••' 
After  the  death  of  Anne,  the  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Revels  became  '  the  Children  of  his  Majesty's 
Revels,"  and  Shirley's  Changes  purports  to  have  been 
performed  by  them.  It  was  published  in  1632,  and 
we  know  from  the  title-page  of  Marmyon's  Holland's 
Leaguer  (also  printed  in  1632)  that  at  that  date 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
*  servants  of  Prince  Charles,'  who  had  therefore  taken 
possesMon  of  it  subsequent  to  the  performance  of 
Shirley's  Changes.  We  may  infer,  from  the  terms 
of  the  prologue  to  Marmyon's  Holland's  Leaguer,  that 
it  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  iirst  plays,  performed  at 
Salisbury  Court  by  the  servants  of  Prince  Charles, 
and  that  they  had  succeeded  '  inhabitants '  who  had 

•  That  it  was  round,  we  mayjudge  from  the  following  lines  in  praise 
of  Lewis  Shaipo's  JVoftfe  Stranger,  1640,  acted  at  'the  private  houM 
in  Saliiibuiy  Court ' — ■ 

'  Nor  can  she,  had  she  Tobb'd  the  Suent  store 
'  Of  Donne'i  wise  geuiua,  malte  th^  merits  more : 
'  No,  'tis  thy  own  smooth  numbers  must  prefer 
'  Thy  SIrmger  to  the  Globe-like  theatre.' 
Perhaps  the  writer  (Richard  Woodtall)  meant  also  to  he  understood 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  Salisboiy  Court  pUybouM  «u  like  the  Qlohe 
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*£)rtakcD*  ilul^plajliouse*.     It  alao  mntdons  the 
Globe  ahd  Ptioemx  by  nttlne,  and  refers  to  their  rirali; 
end  popularity — ■ 
'  Oeode  spectators,  tbat  with  g;»Gef>il  eye 
'  Come  U)  bebold  the  Muse'e  colon; 
'  New  planted  in  this  boU,  foriook  of  late 
'  By  the  inhabitaDts,  eince  made  fortuoate 
'  B;  more  propitious  stars  ;  though  on  each  hand 
'  To  overtop  us  two  great  laurels  stand, 

*  The  one,  when  she  shall  please  to  spread  her  trahi 
'  The  vastnesa  of  the  Globe  cannot  contdn  t 

'  Th'  other  bo  high,  the  Phanis  does  aspire 
'  To  build  in,  and  takes  new  life  from  the  fire   - 
'  Bright  Poesie  creates:  yet  we  partake 

*  The  influence  they  boast  of,  which  does  make 

*  Our  bays  to  flourish,  and  the  leaves  to  spring, 

*  Tbat  on  our  branches  Hon  new  poets  ung ; 
'  And  when  with  joy  he  shall  see  this  resort, 

'  Phcebus  shall  not  disdain  to  stile't  his  CourL' 
What  change  had  taken  place  in  the  situatioD  of 
the  Children  of  the  King's  Revels  to  warrant  the 
words  '  since  made  foHunate  by  more  propitious  stars,^ 
cannot  now  perhaps  be  explained,  unless  it  meaa  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  Fortune.  One  of  the  'new 
poets '  was  Marmyonf ,  the  writer  of  the  laughable 

*  It  aeemi,  by  Sir  H.  Herbert's  office-book,  as  quoted  in  Malone'i 
Shakefpevfl  by  Bcnrell,  iii.  178,  that  HoSmiTt  Leagutr  voa  pro- 
duced in  December,  1631,  and  tbat  it  met  with  what  was  coiuidered 
at  that  time  eitiaordinacy  aucceaa,  having  twen  acted  for  six  days  run- 
ning. Sir  H.  Herl>ert  was  oue  of  the  proprietora  of  the  Saliibury  Court 
Theatre,  or,  at  leul,  waa  allowed  a  ninth  at^an  oE  the  receipts. 

f  The  following  quotation,  from  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council, 
niatea  to  the  father  aad  uncle  of  the  poet.  The  father  was  a.  man  of 
IMiBsiduBhle  landed  property,  which  .the  son  dissipated.  The  date  of 
the  Bubseqitent  extract  is  more  than  a  year  before  the  wn  was  bora :— 
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comedy  above  quoted,  which  appears  to  have  been  his 
earliest  production. 

The  players  of  Prince  Charles  altered  their  quar- 
ters to  the  Fortune  theatre  anterior  to  1635,  but 
at  what  precise  date  is  questionable.  Perhaps  they 
ftmnd  the  Salisbury  Court  Theatre  too  small  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  audiences  i  by  what  company 
they  were  immediately  succeeded  we  have  no  means  of 
asceFtiuning,  possibly  by  the  children  of  the  King** 
Revels;  and,  under  date  of  1638,  we  find  Sir  H. 
Herbert  strengthening  the  performers  at  Salisbury 
Court  by  the  addition  of  Perkins,  Sumuer,  Sherlock 
and  Turner  to  the  numb^. 

Salisbury  Court  theatre,  with  the  rest  of  the  play- 
houses, was  closed  by  the  Puritans  in  1642  and  more 
efiectuaUy  and  permanently  in  1647,  but  it  was  not 
pulled  down,  and  in  1660  Tatham's  Rump  was  acted 
there :  it  was  then  called  the  Theatre  in  Dorset  Court. 

'  28  August,  1601. 
'  TM»  daie  ShiAeiley  Mirmyoii  ftnd  Heaiy  Marmyon  of  Eno  [Ayit« 

<  hoe]  ia  the  Conntie  of  Northampton,  gent.,  beiage  )ij  warrant  sent 
'  lor,  ai  paitakeis,  nith  olhats,  which  hunted  in  a  parka  of  Sir  John 
'  Stanhope,  VieechamberUina  of  bei  Majestie,  entered  their  appear- 
'  once,  and  were  commanded  in  tbeir  Lordahipa'  names  to  give  their 
'  daily  attendances,  and  not  to  depute  till  they  bdd  obtiuDed  lycenn 

<  Avtn  thdre  LordihJppea. 

.  '  The  aaid  gent,  upon  bumble  (uife  made  after  theii  appeuencea 
'  were  dimuBsed  from  theii  attendances  upon  bonde  taken  of  them  to 
'  anHwere  soche  matters  as  eboald  be  ol>jected  against  them  on  the 
'  behalf  of  the  said  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  John  Stanhope,  Knight,  in  the  bigbe 
'  court  of  the  Storre  Chamber  the  next  terms,  wliere  they  were  to  make 
'  their  personal  appearance  on  the  7th  daie  after  the  beginning  of  the 

<  ludlenue.' 
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THE  GLOBE  THEATRE. 

Wb  are  able  to  fix  with  tolerable  exactness  the  date 
when  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside,  was  erected,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  bond  dated  22d  of  December,  1593, 
given  by  Richard  Burbage,  the  actor,  to  Peter  Streete, 
for  the  due  performance,  on  the  part  of  Burbage,  of 
the  covenants  contained  in  an  indaiture  of  agreement 
for  the  erection  of  that  very  theatre  *.  Peter  Streete 
was  the  carpenter  employed  to  do  the  work,  which,  we 
may  suppose,  was  commenced  soon  after  the  date  of 
the  bond,  and,  perhaps,  completed  by  the  summer, 
during  which  season  only  the  Globe  was  used  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  authentic 
representadon  in  detail  of  the  old  Globe  theatre  as  it 
existed  before  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1613. 
Malone  seems  to  have  confounded  the  two  erections, 
and  speaks  of  Wright's  statement  of  its  size  (in  His- 
toria  HistrUmica)  as  if  he  were  referring  to  the  play- 
house built  by  Burbage  and  his  associates  in  1594  f. 
The  rude  wood-cut  which  he  had  engraved  from  the 
long  Antwerp  view  of  London,  in  the  Pepysian  Li- 
brary at  Cambridge,  seems  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  new,  and  not  of  the  old  Globe.  Hentzner  (who 
travelled  in  England  in  1598)  alludes  to  the  old  Globe 

*  I  have  mialaid  mj  lefereQce  to  this  printed  document ;  but  I  can 
■peak  confideDtly  aa  to  its  date  and  import,  and  that  it  cimlaiDS  no 
brther  iaformalion. 

t  Shakegpeue  bf  Bonrell,  iii.  64. 
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when  he  describes  it,  without  giving  it  a  name,  as  one 
korum  tkeatrorum  qua  omnia  ligrtea  tunt*.  It  was 
unquestionably  constructed  of  wood,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  erection  by  which  it  was  succeeded  in  1613. 
It  was  probably  circular  within,  and,  like  other  pub- 
lic playhouses,  it  was  open  to  the  weather,  except- 
ing over  the  stage,  which  was  covered  with  a  thatched 
roof. 

Peter  Streete,  who  built  it,  as  we  have  concluded, 
in  the  spring  of  1594,  was  the  same  person  who  was 
employed  by  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  in  1599,  to  erect 
the  Fortune  in  Golding  Lane,  and  from  the  agree- 
ment between  them  for  that  purpose,  which  refers  to 
the  '  late  erected  playhouse '  called  the  Globe,  we 
learn  that  both  theatres  were  to  have  the  same  '  stairs, 
conveyances,  and  divisions,  without  and  within  ;'  that 
the  two  stages  were  to  be  constructed  similarly,  and 
the  interiors  to  be  fitted  up  alike,  excepting  that  the 
Fortune  was  to  be  more  ornamented,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  main  supports  were  not  to  be  round,  as  in  the 
Globe ;  but  square  and  wrought  like  pilasters,  with 
carved  satyrs  for  capitals.  The  Globe  had  two  doors, 
doubtless  one  leading  into  what  is  called  the  'tire- 
house,  and  the  other  into  the  body  of  the  theatre, 
where  the  audience  was  accommodated.  That  it  had 
rails,  to  prevent  spectators  in  the  yard  from  intruding 
on  the  stage,  is  evident  from  the  following  lines  in  the 

*  Itio.  p.  132,  BS  quoted  hj  Malone. 
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poetical  Introduction  to  The  Black  Book,  printed  in 
1604. 

'  And  now  tl]At  I  bai-e  Ventur'd  up  on  high, 
'  Above  the  Blage-raila  of  Ibia  earthen  Globe, 
'  I  must  turn  actor.' 
Malone  was  of  opinion  that  the  Globe  was  so  de- 
nominated,  not  from  the  shape  of  its  interior,  but  from 
its  sign  ;  and  he  observes*,  without  citing  his  autho- 
rity (referring  merely  to  Stow's  Survey  regarding  the 
signs  of  the  ancient  stew-houses),  that  that  sign  was 
Hercules  supporting  the  globe,  under  which  was  .writ- 
tai,  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem. 

The  fire  which  consumed  the  old  Globe,  happened 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  the  29th  June,  I6l3,  and  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  accident  was  written  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  to  his  nephew  three  days  afterwards. 

'  Now  to  let  matters  of  state  sleep,  I  will  entertain 
'  you  at  the  present  with  what  hath  happened   this 

*  week  at  the  Bank-side.  The  Xing's  players  had  a 
'  new  play,  called  All  is    True,   representing  some 

*  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
'  which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  cir- 
'  cumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting 

*  of  the  stage ;  the  knights  of  the  order,  with  their 

*  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroi- 
'  dered  coats  and  the  like  :  sufficient,  in  truth,  witliio 

*  a  while,  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridi- 

*  culous.  Now  King  Henry,  making  a  mask  at  the 
'  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and  certain  cannons  being 

brBonell,ui.67. 
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f  shot  off  at  hU  entiy,  some  of  the  paper,  or  other 

*  atufP  wherewith  one  of  them  waa  Btopped,  did  light 

*  on  the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an 
'  idle  Btnokei   and  their  eyes  more  attentire  to  the 

*  show,  it  lundled  inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a 
'  train,  consuming,  within  less '  ^an  an  hour,  the 
'  whole  house  to  the  very  grounds.    This  waa  the 

*  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabric,  wherein  yet 

*  ttotlung  did  perish  but  wood  and  Btraw,  and  a  few 
'  forsaken   cloaks :   only  one  man  had  his  breeches 

*  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  hare  brcnled  him,  if 
<  he  had  not,  by  Uie  benefit  of  a  provident  wit,  put 

*  it  out  with  bottle  ale  *. 

'  July  a,  1613.' 
John  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  preserved  in  Win* 
wood's  Memorials  f,  dated  the  8th  July,  gives  a  similar   ' 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  fire :  he  says — '  TTie  bum- 
'  ing  of  the  Globe,  or  playhouse,  on  the  Bankside,  on 
'  St.  Peter's  dayj  cannot  escape  you ;  which  f^  out 

*  by  a  peal  of  chambers  (that  I  know  not  on  -what 

*  occasion  were  to  be  used  in  the  play),  the  tampin  or 

*  stopple  of  one  of  them  lighting  in  the  thatch  that 
'  covered  the  house,  Jiurnt  it  to  the  ground  { in  leas 

•  Keliq.  Wotton.,  Edit.  1672,  p.  425.  t  Vol.  lii.  469. 

t  Prymie,  wnling  hia  HiitriomoMlix,  1633,  would  fain  nuke  out  that 
the  bunung  of  the  Glohe,  and  subae^ueutlf  of  the  fortune  Ihealieg, 
wss  proTidentisI,  sud  intended  ■■  a  Judgment  upon  plafen  and  plaf  (. 
f  Nor  yat  (he  mja,  p.  bb6)  to  ledte  the  luddeu  fsajful  burning, 
'  eren  to  the  ground,  both  of  the  Globe  and  Fartuue  plajhouseB,  bd 
'  man  perceiring;  hov  these  fiies  came  :  togethei  with  the  liaible  ap- 
'  puition  of  the  DnH  on  Uw  atage,  at  the  Bell>iBTage  pUjhous^  ia 
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*  than  two  hours,  with  a  dwelliDg-bouse  adjoiiuDg, 

*  and  it  was  a  great  marvel  and  fair  graceof  God,  that 
'  the  people  had  so  little  harm,  having  but  two  narrow 
'  doors  to  get  out.'  Malone  has  mentioned  *  that  '  a 
'  doleful  ballad  of  the  general  conflagration  of  the 

*  famous  Theatre  on  the  Bank-side,  called  the  Globe,' 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1613,  but  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  meet  with  it :  it  is  probably  the 
fiame  production  which  will  be  found  inserted  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Stage  f . 

Sen  Jonson  seems   to  have  been  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  in   his  Execration  upon   Vulcan,  con- 
firms the  statement   that    the  Globe   was   thatched, 
.  and  adds,  that  it  was  set  on  fire  by  two  chambers 
(probably  the  whole  stock  of  ordnance  belonging  to 
the  company),  and  burnt  down,  although  the  building 
was  flanked  with  a  ditch,  so  that  there  could  have  been 
no  deficiency  of  water,  had  there  then  existed  the 
means  of  applying  it.     He  exclaims  :— 
■  But)  O,  those  reeds  !  thy  mere  disdain  of  them 
'  Made  thee  beget  that  cruel  stratagem, 
'  Which  some  are  pleas'd  to  style  but  thy  mad  prank, 
'  Against  the  Globe,  the  ^lory  of  Die  Bank  : 
'  Which,  though  it  were  the  fort  of  the  whole  parish, 
'  Flank'd  with  a  ditch,  and  forc'd  out  of  a  marisli, 
'  I  saw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in, 
'  And  roz'd,  ere  thought  could  urge,  this  might  have  been  {.' 

'  Queen  Eliislietb'a  days,'  &<:.  He  would  wish  to  makt  out  that  the 
Devil,  in  prt^riA  ptnoni,  entered  the  playhouees,  bisBiDg  hot,  and  let 
them  in  an  instant  blaie. 

•  Sbakeapeaie  by  BoiweU,  iii.  GS.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  387. 

I  This  was  written  prtoi  to  27th  June,  1629,  bectiue  HowbI,  in  ooa 


Howes,  in  his  additions  to  Stow's  Chronicle,  states 
that  the  play  in  a  course  of  performance  was  Henry 
the  Eighth :  it  was  unquestionably  a  piece  upon  that 
part  of  history,  although  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives 
it  the  title  of  All  U  True,  and  the  burden  of  the  ballad 
commemorating  the  calamity  tends  to  show  that  he 
was  right.     The  following  is  the  account  of  Howes. 

*  Also  upon  St.  Peter's  day  last,  (1613,)  the  pky- 

*  house  or  Theatre,  called  the  Globe,  upon  the  Bank- 

*  side  near  London,  by  negligent  discharging  of  a 

*  peal  of  ordnance,  close  to  the  south-side  thereof  the 

*  thatch  took  fire,  and  the  wind  suddenly  dispersed 
.'  the  flame  round  about,  and  in  a  very  short  space  the 

*  whole  building  was  quite  consumed,  and  no  man  hurt ; 

*  the  house  being  filled  with  people  to  behold  the  play, 

*  viz.,  of  Henry  the  Eighth :  and  the  next  spring  it  was 
'  new  huilded  in  far  fairer  manner  than  before.* 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Globe  in  the  *  next 
spring^  '  in  far  fairer  manner  than  before,*  is  alluded 
to  by  John  Taylor,  (the  Water-poet,)  in  the  twenty- 
second  of  bis  Quatern  of  new-caicked  Epigram*. 

'  As  g;oId  is  better  that's  in  fire  tried, 

'  So  is  the  Bankside  Globe  that  late  was  bum'd, 

'  For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide, 
'  Now  to  a  stately  theatre  is  tuni'd : 

of  his  FamiRar  Lettert  of  that  data,  IT  indwU  it  may  be  relied  opon, 
dearly  lefcrs  to  the  commeacemenl  of  the  poem.  He  also  stBtes,  that 
it  «aa  written  on  occiaon  of  Ben  Janson'i  lecond  pcegerratiou  fimn 
fire :  pedispi  the  fint  was  on  the  conjumptim  of  (be  Globe,  wbieh  th« 
ppet  himself  tella  us  be  uae. 
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*  Which  is  an  emblem,  that  great  tbinga  v«  ^OR 
'  By  those  that  dare  through  greatest  dangers  run.' 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  for  the  thatch  which  had 
occadoDed  the  conflagration,  tUes  were  substituted ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  exterior 
(like  the  Fortune)  was  still  of  wood>  although  more 
ornamented,  both  without  and  withia,  than  it  bad 
been  before  the  fire. 

Tbe  £ing's  servants  continued  to  peribrm  at  the 
Globe,  with  only  occasioual  interruptions  from  ths 
prevalence  of  tbe  plague,  during  every  summer  until 
the  dosing  of  the  theatres,  and  no  other  company  ever 
seems  to  have  bad  any  interest  or  connection  with  tha 
house.  After  1647,  it  was  most  likely  pulled  dovn* 
and  having  been  in  constant  use  tor  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  wafl  no  doubt  much  out  of  repair.  After  tbe 
Restoration  we  bear  nothing  of  it. 


THE  FORTUNE  THEATRE. 

The  Fortune  theatre  in  Golden,  or  Gelding  Lane,  in 
the  parish  o£  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  was  originally 
built  by  Philip  Henslowe  and  Edward  Alleyn  in 
1599-1600,  as  appears  by  an  indenture  of  agreement, 
bearing  date  on  the  8th  of  January,  1699-1600,  be- 
tween them  and  a  carpenter  named  Peter  Streete,  who 
bad  before  been  ranployed  in  the  construction  of  tbe 
Globe.  Maitland  is,  lherefi»%,  in  error  in  calling  tbe 
Fortune  '  tbe  oldest  theatre  in  London,'  and  wlien>  at 


a  Bubsequent  period,  John  Chaoiberlaia  (id  a  letter  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  to  which  I  eholl  have  occauon  to 
advert  more  particularly  presently)  terms  it  *  the  fint 
playhouse  in  this  town,'  the  expreseion  muet  be  uodeis 
stood  to  have  reference  to  its  sise  tind  rank,  and  not  tq 
its  antiquity. 

Wright,  in  hia  HUtona  Hi*trionwa,lSQO ,  statei 
that  it  was  '  a  large  round  btick  building,'  and 
Malone  follows  him*,  without  at  all  adverting  to 
the  important  fact,  that  Wright  ii  there  speaking 
of  the  tiieatre  as  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  iire,  by 
which  it  was  destroyed  in  December,  1^1.  Whm 
Malone  wrote  his  note  upon  the  Fortune,  he  had 
not  seen  the  arUcles  of  agreement  f(»  the  erection 
of  the  first  theatre,  in  which  it  ii  stipulated  that  tha 
whole  fabric  shall  be  of  lath,  pUst«',  and  timber,  and 
that  the  external  frame  shall  be  ^ghty  feet  square :  it 
was  originally,  therefore,  neither  a  brick  building  nat 
round.  That  it  was  square  also  in  the  inside  Ja 
evident  trom  the  same  document,  and  from  the  fed" 
lowing  lines  in  the  prologue  to  T.  Dekker's  Whore  of 
Babylon,  1607,  which  was  performed  at  the  Fortune— 

'  The  charms  of  silence  through  this  tquare  be  thrown, 

'  That  an  unus'd  attention,  like  ajewd, 

'  Ma;  hang  at  every  ear.' 

Had    Malone    met   with   this  passage  he   would 

scarcely  have  called  the  FtHtune,  as  it  existefi  pricar  tp 

16S1,  a  round  building.    He  aisp  hesitated  whether  it 

was  '  built  OS  rebuilt '  in  1599 }  but  there  can  now  b^ 

•  Bhaketpette  ty  Bo»w«U,  iii.  55. 
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no  doubt  that  there  had  been  no  such  structure  on  the 
site  before.  In  the  indenture  between  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter  Streete  on  the 
oth^,  it  is  termed  '  a  new  house  and  stage  for  a  pUy- 
house,'  to  be  constructed  '  upon  a  certain  plot  or  piece 
'  of  ground  appointed  out  for  that  purpose,  situate 
'  and  bdng  near  Crolding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
'  Giles  without  Cripplegate.' 

From  the  same  curious  document  we  learn  that  the 
house  was  to  he  eighty  feet  square  on  the  outside  and 
fifty-live  feet  square  within,  and  although  the  walls  were 
to  be  only  of  lath,  plaster,  and  timber,  the  foundation 
was  to  be  laid  of  piles,  brick,  lime,  and  sand,  and  to 
rise  at  least  one  foot  above  the  ground.  As  the  outer 
framewas  to  be  eighty  feet  each  way,  and  the  space  in 
the  inside  fifty-five  feet  each  way,  there  would  remain 
a  depth  of  twelve  feet  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the 
quadrangle  for  the  boxes  or  rooms,  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases in  front  of  the  stage,  and  for  the  'tiring  room  and 
other  apartments  behind  it.  The  height  of  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  stipulation  regard- 
ing  the  respective  heights  of  the  several  floors ;  it  is 
provided  that  the  boxes,  rooms  and  galleries  were  to  be 
three  stories  high,  or,  as  we  now  express  it,  in  three 
tiers — the  lowest  twelve  feet  high,  the  second  eleven 
feet  high,  and  the  upper  story  nine  fe£t  high,  making  an 
altitudeof  thirty-two  feet  from  the  ground.  The '  gen- 
tlemen's rooms ^ and  the  'two-penny  rooms'  were  to 
have  four  divisions,  and  both,  together  with  the  stair- 
cases and  passages,  were  to  be  plastered  and  ceiled :  the 
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rooms  were  to  be  furnished  with  seats  and  to  be  floored 
with  deal  boarding ;  and  it  was  agreed  moreover  that  the 
'stairs,  conveyances  and  divisions'  should  be  the  same 
as  in  '  the  late  erected  playhouse  on  the  Bank '  called 
the  Globe.  The  width  of  the  stage  was  to  be  forty- 
three  feet,  leaving,  therefore,  six  feet  on  each  side  of  it, 
perhaps,  for  an  entrance  into  what  was  called  '  the 
yard,'  where  the  spectators  stood.  The  stage  was  to 
project  to  the  middle  of  the  yard,  or  twenty-seven  feet 
and  a  half,  which,  added  to  the  twelve  feet  interval, 
before  noticed,  between  the  outer  and  inner  frames, 
would  make  a  depth  for  the  stage  and  'tiring-house 
(supposing  it  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  stage)  of  thirty- 
nine  feet  and  a  half.  In  all  other  respects  the  stage 
was  to  be  '  contrived  and  fashioned '  like  the  stage  at 
the  Globe.  The  'tiring  house  was  to  be  fitted  up 
with  glazed  windows  and  lights,  and  the  stage  was  to 
be  boarded  with  deal  and  paled  in  from  the  yard  with 
oak :  the  whole  lower  story  was  to  be  fenced  with 
strong  iron  piles.  The  catastrophe  at  the  Globe  in 
1613,  when  the  thatch  caught  fire  and  burnt  down  the 
house,  probably  led  to  the  provision  tliat  the  stage,  stair- 
cases, and  rooms,  at  the  Fortune,  should  be  covered 
in  from  the  weather  by  tiles :  the  projecting  tiled  roof 
over  the  stage  is  called  in  this  agreement '  the  shadow,' 
but  it  was  also  technically  termed  '  the  heavens*:'   this 

•  It  is  mentioned  as  '  tlie  heavens '  in  the  agrcemenl  between  Hen- 
•love  and  Katheiens  in  August,  1613,  for  the  reconstruction  of  Pitrig 
Gulden  as  a  '  game  place  and  playliouac.'  Heywood,  in  his  Jpologi/far 
Aclnri,  1612,  speaking  of  the  theatre  built  by  Julius  Caisar,  %a.ya, 
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was  to  be  provided  with  a  leaden  gutter  to  carry  back- 
wards the  water  that  might  fall  upon  it,  so  that  it 
should  not  drip  into  the  yard,  which  was  of  course 
open  to  the  sky  and  therefore  quite  sutSciently  ex- 
posed. 

Besides  the  great  difference  between  a  square  and  a 
round  theatre,  the  only  material  respect  in  which  the 
Construction  of  the  Fortune  varied  from  that  of  the 
Globe,  as  appears  from  this  agreement,  was,  that  the 
principal  supports  of  the  frame  and  stage  (which  stood 
forward,  and  were,  therefore,  in  sight)  in  the  Fortune 
were  to  be  made  square  instead  of  round :  they  were 
also  to  be  wrought  like  pilasters,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  additional  ornament,  they  were  to  be  surmounted 
by  carved  satyrs.  Peter  Streete  undertaking  to  per- 
form all  these  articles,  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  agreed 
to  pay  him  the  sum  of  440^.  for  his  work,  but  it  wai 
specially  provided  that  Streete  was  to  be  at  no  charge 
for  painting  any  part  of  the  building. 

This  document  would  probably  have  been  more 
minute  and  circumstantial  if,  fbrtunately  for  us,  Peter 
Streete  had  been  a  workman  unaccustomed  to  such 
undertakings :  even  as  it  stands  it  gives  a  more  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  a  theatre 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  than  has  hitherto  beetl 
Acquired.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  contract  was  varied  as  the  work  proceeded, 
and  that  the  whole    expense  was    greater  than  the 

'  Uis  coT«ringg  of  the  stage  (which  we  call  tht  heavtnt)  were  g«ome- 
'  trically  supported.' 
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sum  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  Anterior  to  its 
discovery,  Malone  found  a  memorandum  in  a  pocket- 
book  which  had  belonged  to  AUeyn,  from  whence  it 
appeared  that  the  sum  he  actually  paid  for  the  For- 
tune was  €30^.  He  therespeaksof  himself  as  if  he  had 
always  been  the  sole  proprietor — '  What  the  Fortune 
cost  me,'  and  he  refers  to  November,  1399,  as  the  time 
when  he  expended  that  sum  upon  it*.  This  and  other 
entries  regarding  the  same  house  do  not  seem  to  hava 
been  made  until  June,  1610 ;  and  at  all  events  we 
learn  from  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  dated  22d 
of  June,  1600,  that  at  that  time  the  Fortune  was  '  in 
hand  to  be  built'  by  Edward  Alleyn.  Whatever 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  Alleyn  employs 
in  his  pocket-book,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Henslowe 
bad  an  interest  in  the  Fortune  as  late  as  the  year 
1608 :  at  Christmas,  1603,  he  entered  into  an  agree* 
ment  with  Robert  Shaw,  an  actor  and  poet  (noticed 
in  Henslowe's  Diary),  who  bound  himself  to  produce 
for  '  the  Fortune,'  by  a  certain  day,  his  play  of  The 
Four  Sotia  of  Aymon  f .  By  June,  1610,  Alleyn  had 
perhaps  become  sole  proprietor,  and  in  this  character 
might  speak  of  the  Fortune,  in  November,  1599i  as 

*  Hence  Htlane  leeint  to  ban  eoocluded  Hurt  AUejn  wu  then  tba 
■cde  pnqirietaT  of  the  houie  (ShakeBpeaie  b;  Boxrell,  iii.  222)  j  wid 
although  he  bad  Henslowe's  MS.  Diary  so  bng  in  his  pomeidoa,  be 
did  not  find  in  it  Uiat  the  <dd  mani^r  had  an  interest  in  tile  Fortune 
for  some  years  aftenrardi,  as  indilputably  appears  by  Tsnoiu  entries. 

f  In  another  part  of  his  manosciipt  diuy,  Henalawe  enters  the  Bums 
lie  bad  recuTed  firom  the  Fortune  at  Cbristnai,  I60B,  in  tbe  fblkwing 
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having  cost  Aim,  without  the  mention  of  Henslowe*s 
partnership,  GSOL*  In  the  same  memorandum,  Alleyn 
notes  the  payment  of  240/.,  'for  the  lease  to  Brew,' 
(referring  most  likely  to  the  lease  for  the  ground  on 
which  the  Fortune  stood,)  and  1^/.  for  '  other  pri- 
vate buildings  of  mine  own,'  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  connected  with  the  theatre.  Thus  the  total 
cost  of  the  Fortune,  including  the  '  private  buildings,' 
is  made  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  880^  f 

'  Kd  at  the  Forteirne  thii  years,  160S,  begenynga  at  CrTGima*  luila- 

'  Rd  one  SI.  Sterenes  daye    25    0 

■  Ed  one  St.  Johuea  daye 45    0 

'  Hd  one  Chelldermss  days 44     9.' 

HensWe'a  ruetipta,  in  the  same  year,  and  on  the  same  days,  at 
Paris  Garden,  were  much  more  conaiderable,  and  perhaps  ho  had  a 
larger  share  in  it,  or  the  concern  was  more  profitable.  On  the  leaf 
opposite  what  is  aliove  inseitecl,  is  another  account,  thus  headed : — 

'  Rd  at  the  bergarclan  this  yeare,  1C08,  beginingo  at  Chryatmaa 
'  holedays,  as  foloweth.*    It  cuntaioa  only  these  items : — 

£    :   d. 

•  Rd  one  Monday  St.  Stevens  daye   4    0    0 

'  Rd  one  tevestlaye  St.  Johns  daye    6    0    0 

'  Rd  one  Weosdaje  beiage  Shelldemat  daye 3  13     0.' 

*  In  Heaslowe's  Diary,  meutioa  ia  made  of  payments  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Whittington,  who  was  pechsps  a  sleeping  partner  in  the 
■reculation  of  the  Fortune.  To  this  connection,  and  to  the  profits 
derired  from  it,  Henry  Parrat  alludes  in  the  following  epigram  from 
lus  '  Leqtiti  KSadoB,  Springes  for  Woodcocks,'  1613. 

'  Tig  said  that  Whittington  was  rais'd  of  nought, 

■  And  by  a  cat  hath  dirers  wonders  wrought ; 
'  But  FbrluHt  (not  bis  cat)  makes  it  appear, 

'  He  may  dispend  a  thousand  marks  a  year.' 
f  In  AJIeya'i  Pocket-book,  the  ontriet  stand  {Hedselj  tluu  :— 
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The  Fortune,  so  constructed,  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  December,  16^1,  and  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
letter  from  John  Chamberlain,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  the  15th  of  that  month,  gives  an  account  of  this 
catastrophe.     '  On  Sunday  night,  here  was  a  great 

*  fire  at  the  Fortune,  in  Golding  Lane,  the  first  play- 

*  house  in  this  town.  It  was  quite  burnt  down  in  two 
'  hours,  and  all  thei*  apparel  and  play-books  lost, 
'  whereby  those  poor  companions  are  quite  undone  *.' 
Malone  brought  this  letter  to  light,  and  having  done 
so,  it  is  singular  that  he  should  not  perceive  that 
Dekker  and  Middleton,  (whom  he  quotes  under  the 
date  of  1611,)  and  Wright,  who  did  not  publish  his 
Hiatoria  Histrionka  until  nearly  ninety  years  after* 

'  WliBt  The  Foitnoe  cost  me  Nov.  1599.  £ 

'  First  for  the  lea*  to  Bicnr   240 

'  TtKD  fat  buildii^  the  play-howBe  S20 

'  Foi  other  piivut  buildings  of  myn  onne   12(1 

■  So  it  hath  cost  me  in  all  for  the  leaise  .......  £SBO 

'  Bought  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  the  Gills  of  the  Isle  of  Mao 
'  within  the  Fortune,  and  all  the  howaes  in  Whight  Craaetieet  uid 
<  Goulding  lane,  iu  June,  1610,  for  the  lome  of  340/. 

■  Bought  in  John  Gureta  Lease  in  leiergion  from  the  GilU,  Ibr  21 
'  jears,  tat  100/.    So  ia  aU  it  cost  me  1320A 

■  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  ereilaBting.' 
*  Until  Qiis  letter  was  found  among  Dr.  Birch's  MSS.  in  the  British 
UuEeum  (No.  4173),  it  iraa  thought,  oa  the  mistaken  authority  of 
Hovcs,  the  contiDuator  of  Stove's  Chronicle,  that  the  Fortune  was 
consumed  about  1617.  Ben  JonioD,  in  bia  Execration  vpon  Fiikan,  in 
reference  to  the  bnming  of  the  Fortune,  says, 

'  Fortune,  for  being  a  whoie, 

■  Scap'd  not  hii  juitice  any  jot  the  more.' 
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words,  could  not  be  speaking  of  the  same  theatre  :  he 
cites  the  subsequent  lines,  from  the  prologue  to  Dek- 
ker's  and  Middleton'g  Roaring  Girl,  1611,  played  at 
the  Fortune,  in  confirmation  of  Wright's  assertion, 
that  it  was  '  a  large  round  brick  building.' 

'  A  roarini;  girl,  (whose  notes  'till  now  ne'er  were,) 
'  Shall  (ill  with  laughter  our  vatt  ibeatre.' 
It  is  the  more  extraordinaiy  that  Malone  should 
have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  because  Prynne  in  the 
*  epistle  dedicatory '   to  his  HistriomasUx,  1633,  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  Fortune  had  been  '  lately  re- 
edified  and  enlarged,'  and  what  was  then  constructed, 
was  the  <  large  round  brick  building '  mentioned  by 
Wright,     As  to   the  word   '  lately '   employed  by 
Prynne,  it  appears  on  different  authority  that  the  For- 
tune, having  been  consumed  in  1621,  was  not  agtun 
completed  up  to  the  beginning  of  l63ci,  although  a 
time  for  the  re-opening  of  the  house  s€f  ms  to  have  been 
previously  fixed.  In  '  Vox  Graculi,  or  the  Jack-Daw's 
Prognosticatiom,  &c.,  for  this  year,  1633,*  we  meet 
with  the  following  paragraph : — '  The  dugs  of  this 
delicate  bed-fellow  to  the  sun  will  so  flow  with  the 
milk  of  profit  and  plenty,  that  (of  all  other)  some 
players  (if  Fortune,  turned  Phoenix,  fail  not  of  her 
promise)  will  lie  sucking  at  them,  with  their  fulsome 
forecastings  for  pence  and  two-pences,  like  young 
pigs  at  a  sow  newly  farrowed,  for  that  they  are  in 
danger  to  meet  with  a  hard  winter,  and  be  forced 
to   travel  softly  on  the  hoof.'      The   publication 
consists  of   mock-prognostications  for   16^,  and  it 
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Via  no  doubt  printed  in  the  very  commencemeDt  of 
that  year :  the  words  '  if  Fortune,  turned  Phoenix, 
tail  not  of  her  promise,'  refer  to  the  burning  and  re- 
building of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  which '  the  players 
had  '  promised '  to  open  by  a  particular  time ;  if  they 
failed  tg  do  ao,  then  it  w^s  prophesied  that  they  would 
be  obhged  '  to  travel  softly  on  the  hoof  '  round  the 
country  for  a  maintenance  *. 

■  The  Theatre  thus  re-constructed,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume jn  1633,  (a  circumstance  to  which  none  of  our 
dramatic  historians  have  referred,)  was  pulled  down 
in  1661.  In  the  MercuHut  PoUlicus,  from  Tuesday, 
February  14th,  to  Tuesday,  February  21at,  in  that 
year,  it  was  advertised  to  be  let,  in  order  that  twenty- 
three  tenements  with  gardens  might  be  erected  on  the 
ground  it  occupied :  what  was  to  be  the  size  of  the 
tenement^  with  gardens  is  not  stated,  but  unless  they 
were  very  small  indeed,  the  Fortune  and  the  buildings 
attached  to  it  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
spaoe.  The  advertisement  is  drawn  up  in  this  form 
— '  The  Fortune  play-hpuse,  situate  between  White- 

*  pross  Street,  and  Golding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
'  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  the  ground  thereto  belong- 

•  In  Londoit'i  Lamental'fm  for  Iter  Sint,  by  W.  C,  Paator  of  White- 
Cbapal,  1635,  writtBn  Mmccilion  of  the  great  pla(fue,tbK  following  pa»- 
tage  oceun,  which  aeemi  to  lefei  to  tbo  re-cooitcuctiun  and  enlargement 
of  tha  Fortune  theatre,  tJieQ  completed.  'And  when  aa  Ihy  Goapell  had 
<  glutted  uij  10  u  bolj  leclur^a  begun  in  ba  naw  Ve\&  like  meat  uut  of 

•  Muon,  and  pTeBJ:biiig  ia  »oma  places  put  down,  yet  even  then,  Oh 
f  Lord,  ireie  the  TAAtfr't  Ria^ni^«Ji|niJenIarj7eii,  where  Satan  is  sencd] 
'  and  sin  aenetly  initiUed,  if  notopeolj  profbiaed,' 
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'  ing,  is  to  be  let  to  be  built  upon ;  where  twenty- 
'  three  tenements  may  be  erected,  vith  gardens ;  and 
*  a  street  may  be  cut  through  for  the  better  accom- 
'  modation  of  the  buildings.' 

We  have  seen  that  after  the  original  construction 
of  the  fortune,  in  1599-1600,  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  theatrical  servants  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  of  whom  Bdward  Alleyn  was 
one,  and  from  his  distinguished  talents  as  a  performer, 
and  from  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  company.  On 
the  accession  of  James  L,  the  Lord  Admiral's  players 
were  talien  under  the  protection  of  Prince  Henry,  and 
so  they  remained  until  his  decease.  On  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Elector  Palatine, 
the  players  of  Prince  Henry  were  transferred  to  him, 
and  he  procured  for  them  a  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  very  similar  to  that  which  James  had  granted  to 
Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  others,  in  1603.  This  docu- 
ment (which  is  inserted  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,* 
i.  380)  contradicts  Malone's  assertion,  that  Edward 
Alleyn  did  not  retire  until  1616  *,  for  his  name  is  not 

•  ShskespeaiB  b;  Boswell,  iU.  232.  Molone  u  eitnmely  loose  in 
his  BtatemenU  at  times  i  harbg  sud,'in  p.  222,  tbat  Alle ju  pedUmed 
■  till  1616,'  ID  a  note  on  fhe  next  page  he  obserres,  '  it  appean  from 
'  one  of  Lord  Bacoa's  lettera,  dated  Auguit  IS,  1618,  Uiat  Alleyn  had 
'  in  that  yeai  left  the  stage ;'  and  then  be  quotes  five  voids  fnim  the 
letter  which  prove  no  such  thing,  and  no  such  thing  can  be  proved  &om 
thai  authorify.  Lord  Bacan,  as  Chancellor,  is  writing  to  the  Marquii 
of  Buckingham,  and  he  commcnceB  with  these  expresdonai  '  I  thank 
'  joui  Loidsbip  for  youi  last  loiing  leUer.    I  notr  write  to  gire  the 
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enumerated  with  the  rest  in  the  Patent,  where  it  must 
have  appeared,  had  he  then  had  any  connection  with 
the  company  as  an  actor.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is  that 
Alleyn  had  quitted  the  stage  before  the  death  of 
Henry,  and  before  the  Household-book  of  that  Prince, 
containing  a  list  of  his  players,  and  omitting,  like  the 
Patent,  the  name  of  Alleyn,  was  made  out*.  The 
Privy  Seal  for  the  Patent,  to  the  <  servants  of  our  son- 
in-law  the  Elector  Palatine, '  to  perform  '  at  their  now 

■  King  an  accooDt  of  a  Patent  I  havB  Btay ed  at  the  Seal.  It  is  of 
'  licence  to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pound  land,  though  it  be  ■ 
'  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  AUejn  that  wai  the  Plajei,  for  aa  hospital.' 
This  does  not  at  aUihor  that  Alleyn 'hod  in  that  ^ar  left  tlie  stage,' 
or  anything  like  it ;  but  merely  that  Alleyn,  who  bad,  at  mine  former 
f  triad,  been  a  player,  vas  then  soliciting  for  the  licence  to  found  his 
hospital  of  Dulwich  College.  Alleyn  had  ceilaiuly  retired  from  the 
tfage  before  1612.  When  he  commenced  player  we  have  no  infor- 
.mation;  but  hating  been  bom  in  1566,  before  1592  be  had  acquired 
exlcaordinaty  reputation,  as  appears  from  the  fallowing,  hitherto  un- 
quoted, passage  in  Nash's  Slrange  Neuvt  (one  of  his  liacts  against 
Gabriel  Harvey), printed  with  that  dote.  '  Signior  Immerilo  (so  culled  lie- 
'  cause  he  ves  and  is  his  friend  undeservedly)  was  counlerttitly  brought 
'  in  to  play  a  part  ia  that  his  Enteilude  of  Epistles,  that  naa  liissed  at, 
'  thinking  bis  very  name  (as  the  name  of  Ned  Alleyn  on  the  common 
'  stage)  nas  able  to  make  an  ill  matter  good.'  Alleyn  was  at  the  bead 
of  a  company  in  September,  1593,  when  -i  Knack  la  know  a  Knave 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  as  '  sundry  times  played  by  Ned 
Allen  and  his  Company.'  Having  left  the  stage, but  not  having  parted 
entirely  tcilh  his  interest  iu  theatrical  concerns,  he  (bunded  Dulwich 
College  in  1619,  and  died  in  November,  IG'26. 

•  Under  the  head  of  Comedyanes  and  Flayores.'  At  what  precise 
date  thi9  book,  nbich  farms  No.  252  of  the  Uarleian  MSS.,  was  com- 
piled,  does  not  anywhere  appear  iu  it ;  possibly  not  until  aflei  the  death 
of  the  Prince. — See  'Annals  of  the  Stage,'  i.  351,  Thomas  Towne 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  company. 
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uiual  houae,  called  the  Fortune,'  and  elsewhere  ia  the 
King's  dominions,  is  doted  the  4tb  Jan.  1619-13  *. 

At  the  date  of  the  fire  in  1631,  the  company  nha 
had  possesU(si  of  the  Fortune  were  called  the  Fal»- 
grave''s  servants;  but  the  company  which,  prior  to 
Baster  1640,  had  performed  at  the  Fortune,  changed 
to  the  B«l  Bull  Uieatre  in  St.  iTohn's-street,  and  the 
Prince's  company  went  to  the  Fortune.  In  Fanciei 
fheaire,  1610,  ia  '  A  Probgue  upon  the  removing  of 
the  late  Fortune  players  to  the  Bull,'  hy  J.  Tatham, 
in  which  he  requests  the  audience  to  remark  that  the 
curtains  are  'pure  Naples  silk,  not  worsted,'  and  to 
ibrhear  the  *  wonted  custom '  of  throwing  pieces  of  tile 
or  pears  against  them  '  to  lure  the  actors  forth.'  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  at  this  date  the  Red 
Bull  was  superior  to  the  Fortune  f. 

■  Prior  to  1614,  though  the  jirecise  dale  cannot  now  be  Gttd,  the 
Fortune  was  BometimBg  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  eihibition  of 
plajB.  In  October  of  that  year,  John  Taylor,  the  Water-poel,  thai- 
lenged  William  Fennor  to  a  trial  of  eztempoie  versi^inf;  at  the  Hop^ 
and  publiEhed  an  account  of  the  disappoiutmeut,  in  consequence  of 
Feonor  not  having  ventured  to  meet  him,  although  he  had  undertaken 
to  do  so.  To  this  tract  Fennor  wrote  a  Defence,  which,  together  with 
Taylor's  reply  (called  A  Ca»t  over  the  Water  to  JVitliaa  Fotmr),  M 
printed  among  the  Wwkt  nf  John  Taylor,  fol.  1630,  In  bis  Defmct, 
FeoDor  excuses  his  absence,  by  reference  to  a  similar  occuirence,  when 
he  gave  a  challenge  of  the  same  kind  to  a  perEon  of  the  name  of  Keo- 
dal],  to  compete  with  him  at  Ibe  Fortune. 

'  And  let  me  tell  thee  this  la  calm  thy  rage : 

'  I  chaUeng'd  Kendall  on  the  Fortune  stage, 

'  And  he  did  promise,  'foie  an  audience, 

'  For  to  oppose  me,'  ftc. 
■^  From  Lyeoni'  Biivirau,  under  Qie  head  '  Dolwieh,'  it  ■iiimii 
that  in  1647  the  rent  of  the  Fortune  vea  in  oriear. 


A  Bign  was  hung  out  at  the  Fortune,  as  well  aa  at 
the  Globe  and  Qther  playhouaes,  but  whether  it  wae  a 
statue  or  a  picture,  or  a  painted  statue*,  and  therefors 
bqth  picture  and  statue,  may  admit  of  doubt,  Reed, 
jt^  bis  edition  of  Dodsley'a  Old  Playa,  was  the  fint 
to  quote  the  following  lines  upon  this  point  froiQ 
T.  Heywood's  English  Traveller,  Act  iv. — 

■^^-^^ '  ri!  rather  stand  here 

'  Like  a  statue  In  the  forefront  cf  your  house 
'  For  eyer — like  the  picture  of  dame  Fortune 
'  Before  the  Fortune  Playhouse.' 

It  did  not  occur  to  Malone,  who  adopts  Reed's 
quotation,  to  inquire  whether  Heywood  was  alluding 
lo  the  old  Fortune  theatre,  burnt  in  16S1,  or  to  the 
new  one,  built  after  that  calamity.  The  English 
Traveller  was  printed  in  1633,  and  it  was  probably 
written  after  16S1,  so  that  the  author  is  speaking  of 
the  representation  of  Fortune  placed  upon  the  build- 
ing after  its  reconstruption ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
was  only  the  revival  of  the  sign  that  had  been  exposed 
since  the  first  erection  of  the  theatre.  As  to  the 
words  ' statue '  and  'picture,'  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  sometime?  Ui«d  synonymously  by  old 

*  It  was  Dot  unusual  in  tbe  lime  of  Shokeipeare  to  paint  busts  sod 
ftatuet.  One  of  the  most  rematkabU  iDstuicei  iilhat  of  theiioet  him- 
ul^  whou  boat  in  the  oburch  at  Stiatford-upon-ATOD  WSB  coloured, 
vith  the  eyeSi  bail,  and  complexion,  (tq  sa;  notbius  of  Uie  dothea)  ai 
thej  exiated,  or  may  bs  suppoied  to  have  exiitt«d  in  the  oiiginal.  &U- 
lane,  ia  bii  ^ocaace  of  tbe  piadioe,  aod  abocked  at  Ibo  sppaieut  bai> 
bariam  of  socb  a  repKaealatioD,  proemed  the  buat  to  be  Govsied  with 
a  coat  of  wbite  paint. 
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writers,  as  if  the  custom  of  painting  statues  had  con- 
fused their  notions"  of  the  difference  between  a  statue 
and  a  picture*. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Fortune  theatre  was 
pulled  down  in  pursuance  of  the  advertisement  of 
I66I1  already  quoted. 


THE   ROSE,   HOPE,    SWAN,   AND 
NEWINGTON  THEATRES. 

It  is  clear  that  there  were  theatres  on  the  Bankside, 
near  the  foot  of  London-bridge,  prior  to  1587,  for,  in 
October  of  that  year,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
wark  complained  that  plays  and  interludes  were  still 
represented  on  the  Sabbath,  '  especially  within  the 
'  Liberty  of  the  Clink  and  within  the  parish  of  St. 
'  Saviour's  f.' 

*  Aq  iaatBDce,  iomenlikt  in  pcont,  will  Iw  found  in  7Af  n»  OtnUr. 
nrn  of  Ftnma,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4 ;  and  there  ii  a.  ungulu  puugB,  to  the 
Buna  efTect,  in  T.  Hepvood's  If  jnm  ktwmi  net  ait,  jou  Anow  NdMj/, 
fintpubliiheil  in  1606,  where  Sir  Thonui  Greeham  is  told — 

'  Tour  ship,  in  which  all  the  king's  pictitrei  were, 

'  From  Bnile  unto  out  Qu«eu  Eliiabeth, 

'  Dnnen  in  wAiie  marble,  by  a  stonn  at  kb 

'  Is  wreck'd  Bud  last.' 
Here  we  have  pidttrtt  of  kings  '  drawn  in  takUe  marblr,'  lo  th«l,  tt 
all  eients,  the  poet  did  not  meau  that  tbej  were  coloured.  Stowe  aln^ 
in  his  Annals,  ipeakiDg  of  the  attack  upon  the  ctoib  in  Cheapudr^ 
in  1561,  layB,  that  the  mob  finding  they  could  not  poll  down  the 
<  lowest  imagoB,'  'plucked  the  pitlurt  of  Chriat  out  of  hii  mothei'* 
lap,  wbereoa  ha  ntte.' 

f  Vide  ■  AnnalB  of  the  Stage,' i.  278. 
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1  should  date  the  building  of  ihe  Rose  therefore 
considerably  prior  to  1587,  as,  in  1691,  it  was  ex- 
tensively repaired  by  Philip  Henslowe,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  who  rented  the  ground  on  which  it 
Stood.  The  foliowing  items  are  extracted  from  Hen- 
slowe's  Diary  in  Dulwich  College :  they  are  a  few 
among  a  great  many  thus  headed,  *A  note  of  such 
charges  as  I  have  lay'd  owt  abowte  my  play-howsse.' 
It  is  dated  159S,  but  the  account  be^ns  in  1591 — 

f.       d. 

'  iLni  Lent  the  thecher  (thalelier)           .  20  0 

'  Ilm  pd  for  payntinge  my  stage  .  11  0 
'  Ilm  pd  forsellynge  (ceiling)  the  rome 

ncr  the  tyerhowsse .         .         .         .  10  0 

*  Itm  pd  for  sellings  to  my  Lords  Rome  4  0 
'  Itm  pd  for  makinge  the  penthowsse 

shed  al  the  tyeringe  liowse  doore     ,  10  0 

;  Malone  saw  nothing  of  these  curious  particulars, 
though  the  MS.  was  for  years  in  his  hands,  and  be 
merely  states,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  satirist,  that 
the  Rose  was  built  before  1598*.  In  the  same  Diary 
are  other  accounts,  dated  1693,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  certain  playhouses  in  which  Henslowe 
was  concerned,  but  which  are  not  named,  were  then 
repaired  :  one  of  them  is  thus  entitled,  '  A  note  of 
/  what  I  have  layd  owt  nbowt  my  playhowses  for 
'  payntinge  and  doinge  abowt  with  ealme  hordes,  and 
'  other  reparacyones  as  foloweth,1693,  in  Lent.'  These 
repairs,  therefore,  were  made  in  Lent  while  the  theatres 

*  Sbaketpeaxe  b;  Boswellj  iii.  bi. 
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were  cloKd :  the  words  '  doing  about  with  elm  boards ' 
!*fer  to  the  external  wtK>d-work  of  the  houses.  At 
this  period  Hensloire  certainly  had  an  interest  in  the 
Rose  and  the  Newington  theatres,  if  not  in  others. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  the  older  plays  he  enumerates 
In  his  Diary,  roust  have  been  performed  at  one  or 
other  of  these  houses. 

I  have  not  found  any  other  notice  of  the  Rose  by 
name  in  the  MS.  prior  to  1600,  on  the  3Sth  of  Octo- 
ber  of  which  year  Lord  Pembroke's  men  begaa  to 
perform  there.  The  Rose  (with  the  exception  of  Paris 
Garden,  which  was  used  both  for  plays  and  bear-bait- 
ing) was,  I  imagine,  the  oldest  theatre  on  the  Bank- 
side.  In  1603,  when  Henslowe  treated  for  the  renewal 
of  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  he  called 
it '  the  little  Rose,'  and  it  was  clearly  of  small  dimen- 
sions.  How  soon  after  1603  bia  lease  was  to  expire 
he  does  not  mention,  but  on  the  S6th  of  June,  in  that 
year,  he  minutes  down  the  substance  of  coQTersations 
he  had  had  at  a  scrivener's  with  the  ground  landlord, 
when  he  was  required,  if  the  lease  were  renewed,  to 
pay  301.  a-year  rent,  and  to  lay  out  100  marks  upon 
the  building ;  hie  determination  on  this  proposal  was, 
that  he  would  rather  'pull  down  the  playhouse,'  than 
accede  to  terms  he  considered  so  exorbitant. 

The  Rose  and  Curtain  seem  to  have  been  !n  good 
reputation  in  1598,  when  Skialetheia,  or  the  Skadoto 
of  Truth,  a  collection  of  satires  and  epigrams,  wai 
printed.  In  the  fifth  satire  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing mention  of  them-~ 
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'  Here  may  I  sEt,  yet'walk  to  Westminater, 

'  And  hear  Filzherbert,  Plowden,  Brooke  and  Dyer, 

*  Canvas  a  law-case  :  or  if  my  dispose 

'  Persuade  me  to  a  play,  I'll  to  the  Rose 

'  Or  Curtain,  one  of  Plautas'  Comedies, 

'  Or  the  pathetic  Spaniard's  Tragedies.' 

Unless  the  performances  at  these  houses  were  popU' 
lar,  it  is  singular  that  the  writer  of  Skialethem  should 
Specify  them,  particularly  as  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars  were  then  both  open,  and  Shakespeare  a  prin- 
cipal writer  for  them. 

Respecting  the  first  construction  of  the  Hope  theatre 
on  the  Bankside,  we  hare  no  information,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  existence  considerably  be- 
fore 1600,  and  we  may  infer  that  some  time  before  the 
date  of  Taylor's  (the  water-poet)  fVufermEti's  Suit  con- 
cerning Players,  in  1613,  it  had  been  only  used  as  a 
bear-garden.  That  tract  was  written  before  the  burning 
tif  the  Globe  in  June,  1613;  and  after  noticing  the 
first  arrival  of  the  players  on  the  Bankside,  when  they 
bri^nally  quitted  London  and  Middlesex,  he  speaks 
of  their  subsequent  desertion  of  that  quarter,  adding, 
that  he  had  known  '  three  companies,  besides  the  bear- 
'  baiting,  at  once,  there — to  wit,  the  Globe,  the  Rose, 

*  and  the  Swan.'     The  bear-baiting  was  both  at  the 
Hope  and  at  Paris  Garden,  naither  of  which  Taylor 

_  includes :  he  complains  farther,  that  in   1613,  '  all 

*  the  players,  except  the  king's  men,  had  left  their 

*  usual   residency  on   tbe  Bankside    and  played  in 

*  Middlesex,  far  remote  from   the   Thames.'     The 
fact  may  be,  that  prior  to  this  date,  during  which 
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period  Shakespeare  continued  to  write  for  *  the  king's 
men,'  no  other  company  could  make  it  answer  to  per- 
form in  the  same  vicinity,  and,  consequently,  removed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  burning  of  the  Globe  appears  to  have  led 
to  the  return  of  some  of  the  players  to  the  Bankside, 
and  to  the  conver^on  of  the  Hope  again  into  a  pky- 
house.  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  was  repre- 
sented there  on  the  31st  of  October,  1614 ;  and  he 
bears  testimony  to  its  condition,  and  to  the  dramatic 
decorum  of  choosing  that  theatre,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
*  as  dirty  as  Smithfield,  and  as  stinking  every  whit,' 
in  consequence  of  the  use  to  which  it  had  previously 
been  applied.  On  the  7th  of  October,  preceding  the 
production  of  Ben  Jonson's  play,  Taylor,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  challenged  William  Fennor,  an  extempore 
rhymer,  to  '  answer  him  at  a  trial  of  wit '  at  the 
Hope.  Fennor  failed  of  his  appointment,  and  his 
antagonist  consequently  wrote  a  violent  attack  upon 
him*,  and  hence  we  learn  (as  far  as  this  author's 
testimony  is  of  value)  that  the  actors  at  the  Hope 
were— 

■ — — '  such  a  company,  I'll  boldly  say, 

'  That  better  (nor  the  like)  e'er  play'd  a  play.' 
They  were  called  the  servants  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Taylor  informs  us,  also,  that  the  Hope  was  tiled  (which, 
as  will  have  been  observed,  by  the  payment  of  Hen- 
slowe,  in  1S91,  to  the  thatcher,  the  Hose  was  not)  and 

•  Works  of  Taylor,  the  Wator-poet,  fulio,  1630,  p.  142.  The  puffag 
of  Hie  volnmo  U  very  irregulnr,  and  there  are  three  pag«3  marked  143 
in  it.    I  teSiT  to  the  second. 
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that  it  was  furnished  with  hangings.  It  had  also  its 
'  tiring-house,'  for  the  stage-keeper  in  Bartholomew 
Fair  tells  the  audience  that  the  author  had  kicked  him 
three  or  four  times  about  it  for  *  offering  to  put  in 
with  his  experience,'  though  he  had  '  kept  the  stage 
in  Master  Tarlton's  nme.'  If  it  be  to  be  understood 
that  he  had  kept  that  particular  stage  in  Tarlton's 
time,  the  Hope  must  have  been  in  existence  prior  to 
1588. 

The  proximity  of  the  Hope,  while  yet  a  bear-garden, 
to  the  Rose  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  ironi- 
cal passage  in  Dekker's  Satiromaatix,  160S,  in  allusion 
to  it: — '  Thou  hadst  a  breath  as  sweet  as  the  Rose — 
that  grows  by  the  bear-garden.'  The  atmosphere, 
therefore,  at  the  Rose  was  impregnated  with  the 
effluvia  from  the  Hope. 

The  Swan,  also  on  the  Bank-side,  but  more  to  the 
westward,  was  a  theatre  in  some  repute  anterior  to 
1598,  and  Robert  Wilson  (as  is  stated  by  Meres  in 
his  Palladis  Tamia,  fol.  386)  gave  a  challenge  there 
at  extempore  versification,  and  came  off  victorious. 
His  antagonist  on  the  occasion  is  not  named.  In  1603 
William  Pennor  (or  Vennor  as  his  name  is  sometimes 
spelt)  got  up  a  piece  at  the  Swan  called  England's 
Joy,  a  sort  of  shew  relating  to  the  life  and  apotheosis 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  had  been  abandoned,  as 
mentioned  by  Taylor,  in  1613,  and  we  are  without 
any  distinct  evidence'  that  it  was  ever  afterwards 
used  as  a  regular  playhouse.      Malone  has  stated*, 

*  Shakespenre  bv  BosweU,  iii.  56. 
Vol,.  III.  T 
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oa  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Herbert's  office-book,  that 
both  the  Rose  and  the  Swan,  after  1620,  were  only 
employed  occasionally  by  gladiators  and  fencers.  That 
such  condnued  to  be  the  case  in  163S,  may  be  gathered 
irom  a  pamphlet  then  printed  called  Holland'e  Lea- 
guevy  where  the  author  speaks  of '  three  famous  amphi- 
theatres,* the  Globe,  the  Hope  and  the  Rose,  '  which 
'  stood  BO  near  situated,  that  the  eye  might  take  view 
'  of  them  from  the  lowest  turret.'  Of  the  Globe  only 
he  remarks^  that  '  half  the  year  a  world  of  beauties 
and  brave  spirits  resorted  unto  it,'  referring  to  its 
conbuued  popularity  as  a  theatre  devoted  to  the  re- 
presentation of  dramatic  productions. 

The  theatre  at  Newington  Butts  was  certunty  of 
ancient  foundation,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally opened  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  strolled 
out  of  London  in  the  summer  to  amuse  themselves 
with  shooting  at  the  target,  or  otherwise.  One  of 
Henslowe's  accounts  is  thus  entitled : — '  To  the  name 
'  of  God,  Amen,  beginninge  at  Newington,  my  lord 
'  Admirells  men  and  my  lord  Chamberlens  meU  as 
*  foloweth,  1594,'  showing  that  two  companies  of 
players  acted  there,  previously  to  the  completicm  of 
the  Globe,  after  which  the  Lord  Cbamberlun's  ser- 
vants confined  themselves  to  thdr  new  theatre  and 
to  the  Blackfriars.  Howes,  enumerating  seventeen 
common  playhouses  built  in  London  and  the  suburbs 
within  the  sixty  years  preceding  1681,  mentions  '  one 
in  former  time  at  Newington  Butts.' 

Chalmers  asserts  that  it  was  in  existence  bdbre 
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1586*,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Privy  Council 
Registers  under  date  of  11th  of  May  in  tiiat  year; 
but  he  confounds  it  with  the  playhouse  emphatically 
called  *  the  Theatre  *  in  Shoreditch,  and  on  con- 
sulting the  Register,  I  find  that  no  such  playhouse 
as  the  Newington  theatre  is  there  spoken  of.  How 
long  antei-ior  to  1594,  when  it  was  mentioned  by 
Henslowe,  it  had  been  erected,  no  where  appears,  nor 
do  we  at  all  know  when  it  ceased  to  be  employed. 
The  old  Hamlet,  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  pre> 
ceding  Shakespeare's  plays,  Titus  Andronicus,  Mar- 
low's  Jew  of  Malta,  Tamburlaine,  and  many  others 
were  performed  there,  and  Henslowe  eaters  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  on  these  occasions  as  amounting 
sometimes  to  SI.  or  4/.  He  must  either  have  had  a 
very  considerable  share  in  the  concern,  or  the  house 
must  have  been  large. 

In  Field's  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  printed  in 
161S,  and  written  two  or  three  years  earher,  Sir 
Abraham,  a  silly  gull,  is  complacently  repeating  to 
himself  some  lines  he  had  written  to  mollify  his 
mistress,  two  of  which  run  thus — 

*  I  die,  I  sigh,  thou  precious  stony  jewel ! 

*  Wearing  of  silk,  why  art  thou  still  so  cruel  ? 
punning  upon  the  words  *  crewel'  and  'cruel;'   on 
which  Pendant,  who  overhears  him,  ejaculates,  aside^ 

'  Oh  Newinglon  conceit !  and  quieting  eke ;' 
which  was  probably  meant  to  ridicule  the  nature  of 

*  Apology,  403. 
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the  performances  at  the  Newington  theatre,  which 
might  not  then  be  entirely  discontinued.  It  is  the, 
only  reference  to  this  playhouse  that  I  have  met  with 
in  any  dramatic  poet  or  pamphleteer  of  the  time. 


THE  RED  BULL  THEATRE. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  date  of  the  erection  and 
opening  of  the  Red  Bull,  which  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  St.  John  Street.  It  seems  most  likely  that  it 
was  originally  an  inn  yard,  like  the  Bell  Savage  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  where  we  know,  from  Gosson's  School 
of  Abttse,  that  plays  were  performed  before  1579. 
The  same  puritanical  writer,  indeed,  menLions  '  the 
Bull,'  where  the  '  prose  book  '  of  The  Jew  and 
Ptolemy  was  performed,  but  he  alludes  to  the  Bull 
Inn  in  Bishopgate  Street.  Malone  was  in  possession 
of  no  information  on  the  point,  and  merely  states  that 
the  Red  Bull  was  one  of  the  playhouses  open  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  I  apprehend  that  it  was  con- 
structed, or  converted  into  a  regular  theatre  late  in 
the  rei^  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  commencement  of 
that  of  James  I.,  we  find  the  Queen's  servants,  who 
had  been  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players,  exhibiting 
there.  ■.,-..., 

George  Wither,  in  1613,  .published  his  Abuses  stripi 
and  whipt,  and  he  several  tima^  speaks  of  the  Red 
Bull,  and  of  the  performances  thfcrfe  in  terms  of  no 
great  respect,  coupling  it  with  the  Cu^fun,  wbkh 
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seems  to  have  had  no  better  reputation:  in  his  first 
satire,  for  instance,  he  introduces  a  ru£9ing  lover, 
courting  his  mistress,  and  of  him  he  remarks, 
*  His  iraetry  is  such  as  he  can  cull 
'  From  plays  he  heard  at  Curtain  or  at  Bull  *.' 
Wenlworth  Smith's  Hector  of  Germany,  1616, 
purports  to  have  been  *  publicly  acted  at  the  Red  Bull, 
'  and  at  the  Curtain,  by  a  company  of  young  men  of 
*  the  city,'  as  if  at  that  time  those  houses  were  not  in 
constant  use  by  a  regular  company ;  yet  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  Four  Prentices  of  London,  of  the  same  date, 
shows  that '  the  Queen's  Majesty's  servants '  were  still 
at  least  in  occasional  occupation  of  the  Hed  Bull,  for 
the  title-page  states  in  terms  that  it  was  acted  there. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  edition  of  1615 
be  the  earliest,  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that 
the  piece  was  produced  at  least  some  years  before  it  was 
printed.  Swefnam  the  JVoman-haler,  arraigned  by 
fVomen^,  written  on  a  temporary  subject  about  1619, 

■  In  j^itmacar,   1615,  Trinealo   couples  it  wilh  tbe  Fortune — 

<  Oh,  'tis  Armellisa  I  DOif,  if  she  have  the  wit  to  begin,  as  I  mean 
'  she  should,  then  will  J  confound  her  with  compliments  drawn  from 

<  the  plays  I  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Ked  Bull,  where  I  learn  all  tha 
■  words  I  Bpeak  and  understand  not.' 

f  This  anonymoua  old  play  contains  some  fine  writing,  and  it  a 
highly  creditable  performance.  Hie  following  couplet,  which  dose* 
the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  Act,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  justeiit 
images  in  oui  lan^fu^e : — 

■  Jiutice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
'  To  few  men's  ruin,  but  lo  all  men's  fear.' 
It  b  &r  better  than  Webster's  celebrated  simile,  which  is  nuther 
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and  printed  in  1620,  as  it  was  '  acted  at  the  R«d  Bull 
by  the  late  Queen's  servants,'  proves  that  they  con- 
tinued there  until  the  death  of  Anne,  when,  of  course, 
they  ceased  to  be  her  players.  Thomas  Heywood 
became  one  of  the  Queen's  servants  on  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  and  his  duodecimo,  entitled  Pleasant  Dia- 
togtus  and  Drtanat,  1637,  is  a  collection  of  short 
pieces,  written  hy  him  *  upon  several  occasions,'  and 
at  datea  remote  from  ^ach  other.  Among  them  we 
find  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  Richard  III.,  when 
the  principal  jwrt  was  played  by  '  a  young  witty  Ud 
at  the  Red  Bull,'  but  we  have  no  clue  to  the  date  c^ 
this  performance. 

.  The  Bed  Bull  is  one  of  the  '  two  old  playhouses ' 
vhich  Frynne  states,  in  the  Dedication  to  his  Hufrto- 
masHx,  1633,  had  been '  lately  re-edified  and  enlarged  C 
and  if  any  proof  can  be  gathered  from  this  fact,  we 
may  possibly  infer,  that  it  was  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  Fortune,  which  was  the  other  old  playhouse, 
which  had  also  been  rebuilt  upon  an  enlarged  plan. 
In  Randolph's  Mvses^  Looking  Glass,  the  puritanical 
Mrs.  Flowerdew  mentions  the  Bull  as  one  of  the  play- 
houses of  which  a  brother  had  zealously  prayed  for 
the  demolition  *.  Randolph  died  in  1634i,  at  the  age  of 

noble  HOT  just,  but  vhkh  he  was  so  fond  of,  that  he  used  it  ia  one  play 
(_Viltoria  Corambona,  1612),  (uul  repeated  it  in  another  {Duchtrntf 
Midfi,  1623). 

'  Glories,  like  glow-Torms,  aFar  off  shine  bright, 
'  But  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heal  nor  light.' 
•  Ad  i.,  8c.  1.    Dodsley'g  Old  Play^  tut  Edit  ii.  148. 
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twenty-seven ;  and  as  we  do  not  know  precisely  when 
his  Miiiet'  Looking  Glasi  was  written,  we  cannot  decide 
whether  he  speaks  of  the  Red  Bull  as  it  stood  before 
it  was  '  re-edified  and  enlarged,'  or  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1623,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
office  book, '  the  players  of  the  Revels '  bod  possession 
of  the  Red  Bull ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  been  in 
very  good  repute  *.  In  1630  (in  some  lines  prefixed 
to  Davenant's  Just  Italian,  acted  at  the  BUckfriars), 
T.  Carew  very  severely  handles  the  perfbrmers  at  the 
Bed  Bull  and  Cock-pit— 

'  they'll  sUU  slight 

'  All  that  exceeds  Red  Bull  or  Cockpit  flight. 

*  These  are  the  men  in  crowded  heaps  that  throng 

'  To  that  adulterate  stage,  where  not  a  tongue 

'  Of  Ih'  untun'd  kennel  con  a  line  repeat 

'  Of  serious  sense.' 

After  the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  in  1647,  the 
Red  Bull  seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  clandestine 
representation  of  plays ;  and  in  the  '  Annals  of  the 
Stage '  (ii.  118)  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  arrest 
of  players  there,  on  20th  December,  164i9.  It  is  one 
of  the  deserted  theatres  enumerated  by  Sir  Aston 
Cockayne,  in  his  Prseludium  to  Richard  Brome's  Five 
New  Plays,  1653;  yet  on  the  title-page  of  Robert 
Cox's  Acteon  and  Diana  (2d  Edit.,  1656),  it  is  said 
that  it  was  acted  at  the  Red  Bull  with  great  applause. 

It  was  not  pulled  down  until  some  time  after  the 

■  Sampson  and  Uarkham'a  Herod  and  Antipaler  wai  played  by 
'  the  Companjr  of  the  Herelj,'  at  the  B«d  Bull,  and  printed  io  1622. 


Restoration ;  and  when  Davenant  produced  his  Play- 
house to  be  Let,  in  1663,  it  was  entirely  abandoned : 
'  the  Bed  Bull  (he  says)  stands  empty  for  fencers: 
*  there  are  no  tenants  in  it  but  spiders.'  The  king's 
actors,  under  Thomas  Kiliigrew,  had  previously  played 
there,  until  they  removed  to  the  new  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane. 


THE  COCKPIT,  OR  PH<ENIX. 

The  Cockpit  theatre,  which  was  also  sometimes  called 
thePhcenix*,  (as  Malone  plausibly  conjectures  from  the 
sign  by  which  it  was  distinguished,)  was  certfunly  not 
converted  into  a  playhouse  until  after  James  I.  had 
been  some  time  on  the  throne.  How  long  before  that 
date  it  had  been  used,  as  the  name  implies,  as  a  place 
for  the  exhibition  of  cock-fighting,  we  are  without 
such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  form  even  a  con- 
jecture. Camden,  in  his  Annals  of  James  I.,  speaking 
of  the  attack  upon  it  in  March,  1616-17,  says  that  the 
Cockpit  theatre  was  then  nuper  eredum,  by  which  we 

*  Randolph,  in  Ms  JUuiei'  LooAing  Giatt,  terms  it  '  th«  FbacDb:,'  h 
veil  ag  Sir  Aston  CodiBfae,  in  bis  PneLudiiua  to  Brome*a  Five  Hob 
Pbgt,  1652— 

'  Then  Hbsll  Uaro'd  Jonion  re-uiume  hU  seat, 

'  Revive  the  Phtenii  hjr  a  second  beat.' 
Wright,  in  hia  Huloria  Hulrimiea,  1699,  eiprewly  talis  us,  that  it  was 
called  '  the  Cock^t  or  Pboemi  in  Drmj  Lane.'    It  Kema  by  degKci 
to  bare  lost  the  name  of  ,lbe  Cockpit,  as  the  roemai;  of  cock^gbting 
there  died  away. 
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are  to  understand,  perhaps,  that  it  had  been  lately 
converted  from  a  cockpit  into  a  playhouse.  Howes, 
in  his  Continuation  of  Stow,  adverting  to  the  same 
event,  calls  it  '  a  new  playhouse,'  as  if  it  had  then 
been  recently  built  from  the  foundation. 

Queen  Anne's  servants  (of  whom  Thomas  Hey  wood 
was  one)  played  just  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  at 
the  Red  Bull  *,  but  they  appear  subsequently  to  have 
removed  to  the  Cockpit,  and  they  continued  to  per- 
form there  at  the  time  when  the  apprentices  and  the 
mob  attacked  it  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  the  4th  March, 
1616-17. 

Prynne  asserts^  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  without  his  assertion,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
theatre  was  always  filled  with  houses  of  ill-famef,  and 
he  particularly  points  out  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane, 
as  a  great  encouragement  of  immorality ;  he  is  careful 
not  to  state  matters  of  the  kind  on  his  own  know- 
ledge : — '  this  I  have  heard  (he  says)  on  good  intelli- 
'  gence ;  that  our  common  strumpets  and  adulteresses, 
'after  our  stage-plays  ended,  are  often  times  prosti- 
'  tuted  near  our  playhouses,  if  not  in  them ;  that  our 
'  theatres,  if  they  are  not  bawdy-houses,  (as  they  may- 
'  easily  be,  since  many  players,  if  reports  be  true,  are 

*  Bejwooa'fl  flnpfo/iacrew,  1608,  purports  fo  have  been  'acted 
^ly  lier  Majesties  servaoU  at  tlie  Ked  Bull,'  and  possiblf  they  plajed 
there  until  the  Cctclipit  was  ready  to  receive  them.  In  later  copi«ti^ 
into  vMch  a  laiiety  of  nev  matter  is  btroduced,  it  is  said  that  the 
piece  vas  performed  at  the  Cockpit  or  Ptueoii. 

f  Hiatriomastix,  1033,  p.  390. 
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''common  pandars,)yet  they  are  cousin-germans,  at 
'  leastwise  ndghbours  to  them  :  witness  the  Cockpit 
'  and  Drury  Lane ;  Blackfiriars  playhouse  and  Duke 
'  Humphries ;  the  Red  Bull  and  Turnball-street ;  the 
'  Globe  and  Bankside  brothel-houses,  with  others  of 
*  this  nature.'  This,  In  fact,  was  the  origin  of  the 
animosity  of  the  London  apprentices  against  the  Cock- 
pit, in  March,  1616-17,  for  at  Shrovetide  they  had 
always  exercised  the  privilege  of  assailing  and  putting 
down  houses  of  ill-fame.  Camden  says,  dfurentemuU 
tifudine  diruitur,  et  apparatus  dilaceratar ;  but  the 
fact  does  not  quite  bear  out  this  statement,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  account  of  the  event  in  the  '  Annals  of  the 
Stage'  (i.  401),  Howes  in  his  Continuation  of  Stow, 
speaks  more  cautiously :  he  observes,  that '  the  disor- 
dered persons,'  having  assembled  in  LincolnVInn- 
Fields,  '  spoiled '  the  playhouse,  and  they  certainly  ren- 
dered it  unfit  for  use  for  a  short  time,  besides  tearing 
the  dresses  and  burning  many  of  the  books.  Soon 
afterwards  we  And  the  Queen's  servants  again  per- 
forming at  the  Cockpit. 

Malone  suggests  that  after  the  death  of  Anne 
in  1619,  the  Queen's  servants  became  those  of  the 
Princess  ^Elizabeth,  and  were  so  called  until  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  in  16^,  when  they  again  took 
their  old  designation.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  William  Rowley's  All't  lost  by 
Lust,  1633,  (in  which  the  author  played  Jaques,  *a 
simple  clownbh  gentleman,')  purports  to  have  been 
•  divers  times  acted  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  servants, 
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'  and  now  lately  by  her  Majesty's  servants,  with  great 

*  applause,  at  the  Fhcctiix  id  Drury  Lane.'  Hence  iC 
is  clear  that  it  was  brought  out  between  1619  and 
16%5,  and  that  it  was  revived  at  the  same  theatre  not 
IcHig  before  1633. 

Id  what  has  been  said  of  the  Red  Bull  playhouse, 
it  will  be  seen  that  T.  Carew,  in  1680,  puts  the  per- 
formances there  and  at  the  Cockpit  on  a  level,  and  from 
two  lines  in  F.  Lenton's  Young  Gallants'  IVkirligig; 
1639,  it  is  evident  that  the  productions  at  the  Cock- 
pit wei-e  usually  esteemed  of  an  inferior  descripUon  to 
those  at  the  Blackfnars : — 

*  The  Cockpit  heretofore  would  serve  his  wit, 
'  Bot  now  upon  the  fViara  stage  he'll  sit,'  &c. 

The  Hannihal  and  Scipto  of  Thomas  Nabbes,  and 
the  same  author's  Bride  (both  pieces  of  no  great  merit) 
were' performed  respectively  in  1635  and  1638  by  *  the 

*  Queen's  servants  at  their  private  house  in  Drury 
'  Lane.' 

Richard  Brome's  excellent  comedy  The  Antipodes, 
printed  in  1640,  was  '  acted  (as  (he  tille-page  informs 
'  us)  in  the  year  1698,   by   the  Queen's  Majesty's 

*  servants,  at  Salisbury  Court  in  Fleet-street,'  so 
that  this  pUy,  comparing  it  with  the  dtle-page 
of  The  Bride  by  Nabbes,  shows  the  precise  date  at 
which  the  Queen's  players  left  the  Cockpit  and  went 
to  the  Salisbury  Court  theatre,  viz. ,1638,  between  the 
time  when  The  Bride  was  brought  out  at  the  former 
and  The  Antipodes  at  the  latter.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  of  these  plays  we  read  the  following  luite  by  the 
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author  of  it : — •  Courteous  Reader,  you  shall  find 
'  in  this  book  more  than  was  presented  upon  the  stage, 
'  and  left  out  of  the  presentation  for  superfluous  length 
'  (as  some  of  the  players  pretended)  :  I  thought  good 
'  it  should  be  inserted  according  to  the  allowed  original, 
*  and  as  it  was  at  first  intended  for  the  Cockpit  stage, 
'.  in  the  right  of  my  most  deserving  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
'  liam  Beeston,  unto  whom  it  properly  appertained ; 
'  and  so  I  leave  it  to  thy  perusal,  as  it  was  generally 
'.  applauded  and  well  acted  at  Salisbury  Court.  Fare- 
'  well.  Ai.  Bbohe.' 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Stage,  that  it 
was  precisely  at  this  date  that  William  Beeston  col- 
lected,  what  Sir  H.  Herbert  calls  'a  company  of  boys, 
and  began  to  play  with  them  at  the  Cockpit.'  He 
mentions  having  at  the  same  time  '  disposed  of  Per- 
'  kins,  Sumner,  Sherlock  and  Tumar  to  Salisbury 
'  Court,'  and  no  doubt  some  or  all  of  them  as^sted  in 
the  performance  of  Brome's  Antipodes. 

We  learn  from  Wright  *  and  several  other  au- 
thorities, that  the  Cockpit  was  standing  after  the 
Restoration,  and  Sir  W.  Davenant's  company,  called 
the  Duke^s  players,  acted  there  until  they  removed  to 
the  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row  in  the  spring  of 

ims. 

<*  Hiiloria  HUlrieima,  1G99. 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  THEATRES. 


Oua  old  Theatres  were  either  public  or  prirate:  'what 
(Bays  Malone*)  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  & 
private  playhouse  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  We  know 
only  that  it  was  smaller  than  those  whidi  were  called 
public  theatres,  and  that  in  the  private  theatres,  plays 
were  usually  presented  by  candle-light.' 
From  various  authorities,  I  find  that  there  were  seven 

'  distinguishing  marks  of  a  private  playhouse.' 

1.  Private  theatres  were  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
public  theatres. 

2.  They  were  entirely  rpofed  in  from  the  weather,  while 
public  theatres  were  open  to  the  sky,  excepting  over  the 
stage  and  boxes,  or  rooms. 

3.  The  performances  at  private  theatres  were  by  candle 
or  torch  light. 

4.  They  had  piU,  furnished  with  seats  ;  and  not  yard*, 
as  they  were  called  in  public  theatres,  where  the  spectators 
stood  to  behold  the  play. 

5.  The  audiences  at  private  theatres  usually  consisted  of 
a  superior  class  of  persons. 

6.  The  visiters  there  had  a  right  to  sit  upon  the  stage 
during  the  performances. 

7.  The  boxes  or  rooms  of  private  theatres  were  inclosed 
and  locked. 

•  Sluluapsue  by  Boswell,  iii.  61. 
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The  first  distinction  depends  rather  upon  inference  than 
upon  positiYe  testimony,  Wright,  in  his  HUtoria  Hutrio- 
nica,  1699,  mentions  that  the  three  private  houses,  the 
Blackfriars,  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  and  the  theatre  in 
Salisbury  Court,  were  '  built  almost  exactly  alike,  for  form 
and  bigness.'  Nabbes's  Comedy  of  Tottenham  CoutI 
(printed  in  163S)  was  acted  at  Salisbury  Court,  in  1633, 
and  from  Ute  epilogue  we  find  that,  compared  with  others, 
it  was  a  small  theatre :  the  author  says  ; —  . 


'IfiTt 


'  Your  kind  commands,  'twill  bring  more  custom  in ; 
'  When  others'  fill'd  rooms  with  neglect  disdain  ye, 
■  My  little  house  (with  thanks)  shall  enterlain  ye.' 
Wright  informs  us,  in  the  same  paragraph  from  which  I 
have  above  quoted,  that  the  large    public  theatres,  the 
Globe,  Fortune,  and  Bull,  'lay  partly  open  to  the  weather,' 
Had  the  private  theatres  been  exposed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  carried 
on  the  performances  by  means  of  candles  or  torches. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  the  plays  at  private  theatres 
were  acted  by  candle  or  torch  light,  that  the  performances 
took  place  at  night.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  '  the 
remedies '  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  about  the  period  when  the  Blackfriars  theatre 
was  built,  it  was  recommended  that  the  performance  of 
plays  should  conclude  at  such  an  hour  that  the  audience 
might  return  home  '  before  suii-set,  or,  at  least,  before 
it  be  dark.'  It  ia  true  that  this  order  then  principally 
applied  to  the  exhibitions  in  inn-yards  ;  but  we  may  con- 
clude, from  a  passage  in  Dekker's  Seven  Deadly  Sim  of 
Iiondoii,  1606,  that  the  windows  of  private  play-houses 
were  put  down,  when  it  was  intended  that  the  stage  should 
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repreMut  night :  the  torches  were  probably  also  then 
partly  extinguished,  or  removed  for  the  Same  purpose,  as 
light  seems  ta  have  been  derived  from  both :  his  words 
are:  '  all  the  city  looked  like  a  private  playhouse,  when 
'  the  wi/idoio*  are  dapped  down,  as  if  some  nocturiuU  or 
■  dismal  tragedy  were  presently  to  be  acted.'  Marston's 
iFhaiyou  fFiU,  1607,  was  most  likely  performed  at  Blaclc- 
friars,  but  cerl^nly  at  a  private  theatre ;  and  in  the  Induc- 
tion, Doricus  and  Philomuse,  who  are  Supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  audience,  are  directed  to  ut  a  good  while  on  the 
stage  before  candles  are  lighted.  When,  just  afterwards, 
Doricus  exclums,  '  Let  there  be  no  deeds  of  darkness 
done  among  us,'  he  must,  of  course,  refer  to  the  compara- 
tive obscurity  of  the  house  before  the  candles  were  lighted. 
That  torclies  were  also  used  at  Blackfriars,  we  find  from 
Francis  Lenton's  Young  GaUan£t  H^iriigig,  1629 :— 

'  all  hii  spanned,  rare,  perfum'd  attires, 

•  Which  once  so  glister'd  at  the  torchy  Riart, 
'  Uust  to  the  broker's.' 

The  Prologue  to  Shirley's  Doubtful  Heir,  perfonned 
before  1646,  may  be  quoted  for  the  double  purpose  of 
showing  that  in  the  pits  of  private  theatres  the  audience 
were  accommodated  with  seats,  and  that  Uie  visitors  con- 
sisted i>T  a  superior  class  to  the  ordinary  attendants  of 
public  theatres.  That  play,  designed  for  the  Blackfriars, 
vras,  in  fact,  performed  at  the  Globe  ;  and  the  author  tells 
the  spectators  plainly,  that  he  '  did  not  calculate  it  for  that 
meridian,'  and  advises  them  to'  suppose  they  were  not  at 
the  Globe,  but  at  the  Blackfriars  ; 

'  '  wid  Hi 

'  As  you  were  now  in  the  Blackftdars'  pit.' 
Vot.111.  « 
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,  He  hfld  prerioiisly  told  the  <  gma  undenUmdert,' 
— ^— — '  the  Bankude,  he  knom, 
'  Are  far  more  skilful  at  the  ehba  and  flows 
'  Of  water  than  of  wit ' — 
and  he  warns  them  not  to  expect,  in  hia  play,  the  <  targei 
fi^hUng '  and  '  cutlers'  work,'  to  which  at  the  Globe  they 
were  accustomed  *.     The  audiences  at  the  private  houses, 
for  one  of  which  Shirley's  play  was  written,  were  not 
i:|sual]y  treated  with  these  vulgar  noisy  exhibitions;  and 
Kabbes,  in  1635,  addressing  those  who  were  collected  to 
see  his  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  at  the  private  theatre  called 
the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  informs  the  ladies  that  ihej 
need  not  there 


-'  fear  the  horrid  sight, 


*  And  the  more  horrid  noise  of  target  fight, 
'  By  the  blue-coated  stage-keepers :  our  ipherei 
-'  Have  better  mutio  to  delight  your  ears.' 
W,  Fenuor,  (as  well   as   many  other  authors,)  in  his 
Descriptiojia,  1616,   speaks  with  great  contempt  of  that 
part  of  the  audience  in  a  public  theatre  which  occupied 
tjie  i/ard:  he  calls  them,  ironically,  the  '  uuderstandiog, 
funded  men,'  and  then  adds : — 

'  Let  but  one  ask  the  reason  why  they  roar, 
'  They  "11  answer,  "cause  the  rest  did  so  before : 
'  But  leave  we  these,  who  for  their  just  reward 
'  Shall  gape  and  gaie  among  the/oo^  in  Ihe  yard.' 

*  It  ia  difEcnlt  to  Ima)(iiie  liow  snch  b  prologue  could  have  been 
delivered  without  mortal  offence,  and  peiliaipa  it  nerei  wu  spoken.  It 
wu  fint  printed  in  the  eollectian  of  Sluiiey'i  Foemi,  in  1646,  and. 
tfieie  tbe  &»t  line  stands  thus ; — 

'  GenllemeD,  I  am  only  tent  to  Say,'  Sc  ; 
but  when  the  play  wM  priuUd  in  1652,  the  author  left  oiit  the  nari 
'  Gentlemen,'  sa  if  fta  repented  that  he  had  coadesceoded  to  apply  it 
to  th«  audience  B.t  tba  Globe : 

s'  All  that  the  Fnlogne  comeB  fw  is  to  lay,'  &c 
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That  there  were,  however,  degrees  in  the  privata  theatrat 
.  is  clear  from  two  lines  in  a  tract  befgre  quoted,  (F.  Lenton's 
Young  Gatlanft  IVkirtigig,}  where,  apsaking  of  his  h*rO| 
be  says— 

'  The  Codtpil  hereb^ore  would  isrre  hii  wit, 
'  But  now  upon  the  Priart'  itage  he'U  til.' 

This  brings  ub  to  the  next  point,  y\%„  the  intnision  of 
■peclators  on  the  stage,  where  they  used  to  stand,  lie,  or 
sit,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  actors  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  scene.  In  Uie  induction  to  Maraton's  Mo/*-- 
eontent,  1604,  the  Hreman  wishes  to  remove  Sly  Biid> 
others,  supposed  to  fbrm  part  of  the  audience,  to  which  Sly 
replies — '  Why,  we  may  sit  upon  the  stage  at  the  privfUa 
house:'  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  here  it  might  bo 
insisted  upon  as  a  right,  though  not  always  enforced  ;  fot 
in  Uie  induction  to  another  of  Marston's  plays,  Whai  you- 
WiU,  Atticua  says  to  his  two  companions—'  Let's  placd 
<  ourselves  withfai  the  curtains,  ftir  good  ^th,  the  stage* 
'  is  so  very  little.'  This  remark  applied  probably  to  the" 
priivate  house  of  the  Blackfriars.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  Dekker's  GuU'b  Honubaok,  1609,  elsewhere  cited,  the 
most  confident  and  obtrusive  gallants  sametimes  'pub- 
lished their  fine  suits'  to  the  same  advantage,  even  at  the  pub- 
lic playhouses.  The  expression  there  used  of '  thepppoied 
rascality,'  shows  that  such  a  practice  was  ill  endured  at  the 
public  theatre;  hut  that  Dekker,  In  this  quotatkm,  particu- 
larly refers  to  a  public  theatre  is  evident  from  what  h^ 
adds :  '  neither  are  you  to  be  hunted  from  thencei  though, 
the  scarecrows  in  the  yard  hoot  at  you.'  The  term  yard 
was  peculiar  to  public  theatres :  if  he  had  intended  to 
include  private'  theatres  he  would  also  have  used  thft 
word  pit.  Malone,  who  makes  various  ([notations  fixim 
Z  2 


this  pamphlet,  felled  to  remark  the  import  of  this  pas- 
sage*. 

Tlie  boxes  or  rooma  at  private  theatres  were  enclosed 
and  locked,  and  the  key  g^ven  to  the  individual  eoga^n^ 
them.  Among  the  Strafford  Letters  (i.  511),  is  one,  quoted 
by  Malane,  from  Mr.  Oarrard,  which,  under  date  of  Ja- 
nuary 5,  1635,  contains  the  following  sentence : — '  A  little 

*  i>ique  happened  betwixt  the  Dnke  of  L^ios  and  the 

*  Lord  Chamberlain  about  a  box  at  a  new  play  in  the 
■  Blackfriars,  of  which  the  Duke  had  got  the  key.'  Of 
ciourse  the  rooma  or  boxes  must  have  been  separated  from 
each  other  at  the  public  theatres,  and  the  word  '  rooms  ' 
seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  there  so  enclosed  as 
to  fonn  thein  into  distinct  apartments.  Generally  speak' 
ing,  no  places  seem  to  have  been  kept  either  at  public 
or  ptivate  theatres;  and  W.  Fennor,  in  his  Counter'g 
Commomeealth,  1617,  observes,   'each  man   sate  down 

without  respecting  of  persons,  for  he  that  first  comes  is 
first  seated,  like  those  that  come  to  see  plays.' 

•  LentoD,  in  his  Vomg  Oaiimfi  Wlurliglg,  1629,  moLeB  uo  diflbi- 
aee  bdweea  public  and  privikte  theatrea  in  Ibis  respect. 
■  TUt  golden  >a»,  in  thig  hud  iioa  age, 
•  Aifdntb  now  to  sit  upon  tbe  stags ; 
'  Looks  round  Sibout,  then  news  bis  glorious  lelf^ 
'  Throws  money  here  and  there,  tireuiug  bang  pel4 
'  As  if  the  splendour  of  his  mightlDeis 
'  Should  oever  gee  worse  daya  nor  feel  diaties).' 
It  !■  t«  be  observed,  however,  that  in  a  lubsequent  part  of  his  poem 
LenlOD  mentions  the  BUckfriars  and  the  Cockpit,  both  pritale  houses ; 
but  he  adds  that  his  gay  hero  also  visited  tbe  Globe. 

The  following  is  more  decisive : — '  But  turning  my  legacy  to  yon 
'  ward,  Bamab;  Buming^lass,  Arch-lobacca^akei  of  England,  in 
'  oidiaanei,  npotk  stages  both  common  aad  private.'  7^  Black  Boot, 
1604. 
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PRICE  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THEATRES. 

The  prices  of  admission,  bolh  to  public  and  private 
theatres,  seem  to  have  varied  according  to  tlidr  rank  and 
estimation,  and  to  have  been  raised  on  particular  occasions- 
At  the  close  of  Dekker's  dedication  of  his  play,  If  it  he 
not  good  the  Devil  m  in  it,  (printed  in  1612,)  to  his  '  friends 
and  fellows'  the  Queen's  servants,  he  wishes  them  '  a  fidi 
audience  and  one  honest  door-keeper/  as  ifa  single  person 
was  usually  entrusted  with  the  taking  of  the  money,  and 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  *.  The  receipts  were  put 
into  a  bos  which  he  held :  in  the  Mou»e-trap,  Epigrama, 
by  H.  P.,  1606,  are  the  following  lines~ 

'  Magus  would  needs,  forsooth,  the  other  day, 

*  Upon  an  idle  humour,  see  a  play. 

'  When  asking  him  at  door,  who  held  the  box, 

'  What  might  you  call  the  play  I  quoth  he  The  Fox,"  &c. 

■  About  half  a  century  afteroardi  there  wem  to  have  Iwen  vereiql 
doon,  one  within  the  other,  at  sny  of  which  the  Twtors  of  the  theatre 
tnight  pay :  thii  oceadoned  eoiifuiion  and  baud,  and  it  wu  thought  a 
suffideutly  importaat  nutter  to  eall  for  the  royal  interference.  Accord- 
ingly the  following  order  waa  isiued,  applicable  to  the  Royal  ThealiB 
in  I6G4-S.    It  «u  fiiund  among  the  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

■  Whereas  complaint  bu  been  made  unto  ua  by  oiir  Servant*,  the 
'  Actort  in  tiie  Royal  Theatre,  that  diven  person*  refiue  to  pay  at  the 
'  first  door  of  the  laid  Theatre,  thereby  obliging  the  door-keepers  to 
'  lend  aflei,  lollicit,  and  importune  them  fw  thwr  entrance  money. 
'  For  the  prerentian  ttierefcm  of  IfaoEe  diaordcn,  and  that  mch  aa  am 
'  employed  by  the  laid  Actota  may  have  no  opportum^  of  deceiving 
'  them,  onr  will  and  pleanire  i*  that  all  penoni  conung  to  the  laid 
*  Theatreihall,  at  the  Snt door, pay  flieir  BDtrance money  (tobe restored 
'  to  them  again  in  eaie  they  return  the  same  way  befbra  the  end  of 
'  the  Act]  requiring  the  guards  attending  there,  and  all  whom  it  may 
■  concern,  to  see  that  obedience  be  given  hereunto,  and  that  the  name* 
<  of  oil  who  Bhall  ofiiir  any  fiolence  contrary  to  this  out  pleasure  be  it- 
'  turned  to  the  Ld.  Chamberlain  of  our  Household. 

■Qiven,  Ac,  thnSrth  February,  1664-}.    By.^c/       ' 


-sic 


Wt  srwu  KBOASDina 

In  Evarjf  IVoman  in  her  Humour,  1609,  one  of  the 
characters  remarks — "Tts  even  as  common  to  see  a  basin 
at  a  churcli  door,  as  a  ioj;  at  a  playhouse,'  meaning,  of 
course,  the  box  at  the  entrance  of  the  tbeatre.  Prj^ne 
bears  testimony  that  such  continued  to  be  the  custom  in 
1688,  Trhen  he  obserres,  {HUtriomaitij},  p.  337,)  '  the  very 

*  contributing  to  piagen  boxa  (of  which  every  common 

*  spectator  must  be  always  culpable)  is  not  only  apparent 

*  prodigality,  but  a  giant-like  vice.' 

Ben  Jonson'a  BarthtAomew  Fair  was  acted  in  1614,  at 
the  Hope,  a  amall  dirty  theatre,  (which  had  been  used  also 
£ir  bear-bai^ng,)  on  the  Bankaide ;  and  according  to  the 
induction,  the  prices  there  varied  from  6d.  to  2«.  6d.  He 
stipulates  that  'it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  judge 
'  his  Bix-penny-wcrCh,  his  twelTe-penny-worth,  so  to  his 

*  eigh teen-pence,  two-shillings,  hatf-a-crown  *,  to  the  value 

*  of  his  place — provided  always  his  place  get  not  above 
'  his  wit.'  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
inductioo  was  probably  written  with  a  view  to  the  first 
reptesentation  of  ihe  play,  and  that  on  those  occasions 
additional  charges  were  sometimes  made  to  the  spectators; 
and  but  for  Uiis  temporary  increase  in  the  price  of  admis- 
Bion,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  reconcile  the  sums  stated  by 
Ben  Jonson  with  the  low  character  he  himself  gives 
of  the  Hope  theatre.  Prom  Taylor's  (the  Water-poet) 
Works  t.  It  appears  that  when  he  challenged  Fennor  at 
the  Hope,  (who  did  not  come,  according  to  his  under- 
lying,) to  ouflwer  him  ex  tempore,  a  large  audience 
was  collected,  and  extra-money  was  paid  on  admission, 

•  ■  The  hBlT-croTa  boxes '  at  thestiei  ore  alia  meatioiied  ia 
f  letcbcr's  mi  wii/ma  Montg,  Act  L  Sc  1.,  which  was  played  at  tt» 
Cockpit  in  Dni^-lana  ptioi  t4  1629, 

f  1630,  p.  146. 
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Ib  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  unusual  natun  of  Aft 
exhibition : — 

'  "Hie  audience  ill  were  wrong'd  with  great  abuse ; 

<  Great  cause  they  had  to  take  it  in  offence, 

f  To  come  from  their  aff^rt  with  such  expeuc^ 

'  By  land  and  water,  and  then  at  the  play 

'  So  extraordinary  to  pay  ; 

'  And  when  the  thing  should  be  as  they  expected, 

,'  Then  nothing  to  their  likings  waa  eSbcted.' 
Jaiper  Mayne,  alluding  to  the  popularity  of  Ben  Jonson's 
folpone,  in  hia  linei  in  memory  of  that  poet,  saya,— 
■  So  when  the  Fox  had  ten  times  acted  been, 
'  Each  day  was/nf,  but  that  'twaa  oheaper  lean  '— 
meaning,  of  course,  that  CKch  day  was  aa  crowded  as  the 
first  had  been,  only  that  the  spectators  were  admitted  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  on  the  first  day. 

According  to  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  before 
oited,  the  lowest  sum  taken  at  the  door  of  the  Hope,  when 
thai  comedy  was  firBt  played,  was  six-pence,  but  at  the 
Foriune  and  Red  Dull,  which  were  large  public  theatres, 
there  were  two-penny  rooms  or  galleries.  As  regards  the 
former,  this  fact  inconteslably  appears  from  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  between  Henslo we  and  Alleyn,  on  one  part, 
and  Street  the  Carpenter,  on  the  other  part,  for  its  con-  ' 
BtructioB  in  1&99-1600  ;  and  in  Dekker's  and  Middleton's 
Roaring  Girt,  1611,  one  of  the  characters  mentions  having 
taken  '  a  nip'  or  pickpocket,  in  '(he  two-penny  gallery 
at  tite  Fortune.'  That  'gallery'  and  'room'  were  here 
synonymous  seems  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  call  them  '  two-penny  rooms,'  and  the  authors 
of  The  Roaring  Girl,  a  '  two-penny  gallery.'  Dekker 
himself,  in  bis  Neuv  from  Bell,  1606,  uses  the  words 
*  two-penny  rooma : '  adverting  to  the  omnipresence  of  the 
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p6Til,  he  Bsyg :  '  Every  market-day  you  may  lake  him  m 
'  Cheapaide,  poorly  attired,  1  ike  ao  engrosser,  and  in  the  after- 
'  noons  in  the  two-penny  rvomt  of  a  play-house,  like  a  puny, 
'  seated  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  punk.'  A^in  he  speaks  of 
'  two-penny  galleries'  in  his  Seven  Deadly  Sim,  1606 
after  describing  crowds  '  glewed  together  by  the  steaqis  of 
strong  breath,*  and  after  alluding  to  the  ben^t  reaped  by 
players,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors who  -visited  the  theatres,  he  says,  that  Sloth  will 
attract  as  large  an  audience,  '  because  'tis  given  out  that 
'  he  will  come  and  sit  in  the  two-penny  galleries  amongst 
'  the  gentlemen,  and  tee  their  knaveries  qnd  pastimes*.' 
Here,  of  course,  he  uses  the  term  *  gentlemen'  iroaically; 
for  the  two-penny  gallery  was  the  highest  part  of  the  house, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence  in  Fox 
GracuU,  1623:  'Give  me  leave  to  air  your  thoughts  on  a 
'  nimbler  wing,  where  they  shall  fly  in  a  high  place,  and 
'  from  whence  (as  if  you  sat  in  the  most  perspicuous  two- 
^  penny  gallery  of  ft  playhouse)  you  shall  with  perspicacity 
*  behold  all  the  parts,  which  I  (your  uew-c(Mne  astrologer) 
'  shall  act  among  the  stara.' 

Such,  probably,  continued  to  be  the  price  of  admission 
into  this  part  of  the  Fortune  and  Bull,  many  years  after- 
warda  ;  for  in  Goffe's  Cardas  Shepherdet),  1656  (acted  at 
Salisbury-court  Theatre),  we  read  the  following  lines: — 

'  I  will  hasten  to  the  money-twx, 

'  And  take  my  shilling  out  again — 

'  I'll  go  to  the  Bull  or  Fortune,  and  there  see 

'  A  play  for  two-pence,  and  a  jig  to  boot.' 

•  Delliei  mentioiii  tlie  trnvpenay  golleiy  again,  generally,  «>  if 
pUytiousea  commoni;  had  ODCjinhia  Knighfi  Conjuring,  1607;  ■oad 
'  tlu  player  loves  a  poH  lo  long  as  the  aitkneBS  lies  in  Ibe  tteo-pfmiji 
'  faUerg,whta  ooue  will  emu  into  it.' 
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■  John  Ljly,  the  author  of  Pap  with  a  JTateAdf,  priat«<l 
before  1590,  inTorniB  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  if  MaiUn 
^ar:prelBte  were  exhibited  on  the  stage,  he  could  t>e  seen 
'  at  St.  Paul's  for  four-pence,  and  at  the  Theatre  for  two> 

*  pence.'  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  last,  T. 
Jlash,  in  his  Martin'*  Month's  Mind,  1589,  states  that  the 
Bdmieaion  to  '  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain '  was  '  only  a 
penny ;'  but  the  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  Lambarde's  Perambulation 
cfKmt,  1576  :  '  those  who  go  to  Paris  Garden,  the  Bell* 

*  Savage,  or  Theatre,  to  behold  bear-baiting,  interludes,  of 
'  fence-play,  must  not  account  of  aay  pleasant  spectacle, 

*  unless  firsl  they  pay  one  penny  at  the  gate,  another  at  the 
'  entry  of  ^he  Scaffold*,  and  a  third  for  quiet  standing.* 
So  that  when  Lyly  tells  us  that  at  '  the  Theatre '  it  woulct 
cost  two-pence  to  see  Martin  Mar-prelate  brought  upon 
the  stage,  he  includes,  perhaps,  the  two  first  payments 
of  one  penny  at  the  gate,  and  another  at  the  entry  of 
the  scaffold.  '  Penny-rooms  at  theatres'  are  noticed 
in  The  Black  Book,  1604 ;  and  '  penny  galleries '  (mean- 
ing probably  the  same  part  of  the  house),  in  the  Ant 
and  Che  Nightingale,  by  T.  M.,  of  the  same  date,  where 
fhe  author  talks  of  the  '  stinkards  sitting  in  the  penny  gal- 
leries of  a  theatre,  and  yawning  upon  the  players.* 

Mlddleton's  Mickaelmoi  Term,  1607,  was  performed  by 
(he  Children  of  St.  Paul's,  (who,  hy  Lyly,  are  said  to  have 

*  Hg  author  of  A  Kcond  and  third  Blait  of  Rtlmt  from  Plagt  and 
Theatrei,  1580,  tpealcg  only  of  icof  o/ib  for  the  arcomniodatioa  of  spec- 
tator^' and  of  the  '  youo);  mffiaiiB*  and  ■  harlots'  filling  them;  but 
Stephen  GoagOD,  in  his  Ptagi  confuted  in  Jive  jfclioni,  pnljliatied  befora 
I&82,  mentions  '  rooms  '  for  the  reception  of  auditors ;  snd  1  believe 
he  is  the  earlieit  autbot  that  employs  a  term,  Bfinward»in  Tciy  com- 
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Chturged  fbtir-pence  before  1 590,)  end  at  thet  date  the  price 
of  admission  there  was  six-pence :  the  foUowlDg  passage  is 
ftttm  l}ie  Induction:  '  I  spread  myself  open  unto  you ;  in 

*  cheaper  terms  I  salute  you ;  for  ours  hare  but  tixpenny 
'i  ftu  all  the  year  long,  yet  we  dispatch  yon  in  two  hours 

*  without  demur :  your  suits  hang  not  long  afler  candles 
I  be  lighted.'  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  other  places, 
at  particular  seasons,  perhaps  during  Term,  lugher  chaises 
were  sometimes  made. 

In  the  epilogue  to  Deklter's  Satiromaitix,  Tucca  ad- 
dresses the  audience  generally  as  '  two-penng  tenants,' 
having  previously  told  them,  *  I'll  see  you  all  here  for  your 
'two-pence  a-piece  again,  before  I'll  lose  your  company,* 
as  if  the  price  had  been,  for  some  reason,  temporarily 
lowered  to  that  rale.  This  play  was  performed  before 
1602,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  and.  by  the 
Children  of  SL  Paul's:  in  the  body  of  it  Tucca  speaks  de- 
gradingly  of  '  pcUny-bench  theatres,'  where  '  a  gentleman 
or  an  honest  citizen '  might  Sit  *  with  his  squirrel  by  his 
side  cracking  nuts  ;'  which  agrees  with  a  passage  in  his 
Gull's  Horn-Book,  160!*,  where  he  remarks, '  your  ground- 
ling and  gallery  commoner  buys  his  sport  for  a  penny,'  as 
if  the  admission  to  the  yard,  where  people  stood,  and  to 
the  gallery,  where  they  sat,  were  the  same. 

The  discordances  between  the  authorities  on  this  ques- 
tion (which,  though  I  have  cited  many,  might  easily  be 
multiplied)  often  arise,  no  doubt,  from  the  different  prices 
charged  at  different  theatres  at  different  periods,  as  well  as 
from  some  confusion  which  now  and  then  prevails  as  to  the 
part  of  the  house  intended  to  be  designated  by  the  writer. 
Malone*  produced  a  passage  from  an  old  collection  of 
*  Sliiike^ean  by  Bosirelt,  iu.  73. 
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tales,  dklled  tfit's  Fit*  and  Faneia,  1595,  which  may  be 
taken  to  prove  that  at  that  date  six-pence  was  Itie  loweit 
sum  received  at  the  door  of  a  theatre.  About  forty  yeart 
aftervrarda,  (ia  the  Induction  to  his  MAgnetic  Lady,  1632,) 
Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  'six-penny  mechanics,'  who  Med 
'  the  oblique  caves  and  wedges'  of  the  Blackfriara;  and 
according  to  Shirley's  Example,  1637,  such  was  the  num 
paid  for  admission  into  the  pit  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury 


*  Nay,  he  that  in  the  parish  never  nas 

'  Thought  fit  to  be  of  the  jury,  has  a  place 

*  Here  on  the  bench  for  sixpence,  and  does  sit, 

'  And  boast  himself  commissioner  of  wit  *.' 


From  'the  epilogue  at  Blackfriars'  to  Mayne's  City 
Match,  1639  ti  and  from  the  prologue  to  Habington'i 
QueenofArragonl,  1640,  acted  at  the  same  theatre,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  '  two-shilling^s'  were  paid  there,  pro- 
bably for  the  best  places  !  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  however. 
Act  iv.  gc.  1,  Fletcher  makes  the  elder  Loveless  speak  of 
'eighteen-pence,'  as  if  that  were  the  highest  price  of 
admission  at  the  Blackfriars;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
tiiia  comedy  was  performed  before  1616,  and,  in  the  interval 
between  that  date  and  1639,  the  charge  might  have  been 
augmented.  Malone,  who  produces  these  authorities  f, 
adds,  by  way  of  oonjecture,  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
support  by  any  evidence,  that  '  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre 
'  the  price  of  the  boxes  was,  I  imagine,  higher  than  at  the 


•  The  phrata  'commissioner  of  wit*  seems  borrowed,  with  a  dif- 
fereaee,  from  tbe  preforo  to  the  first  folio  of  Sliakespeare,  1623. 
*  Though  you  be'  a  maguirale  of  tail  and  sit  on  tbe  sts^  at  Black- 
■  friars  to  anaign  plays  daily.' 

t  Dodtle^t  Old  Plagi,  last  edition,  ix.  33D.  {  Ibid.  ix.  339. 

'    (  Shakespeare  hy  Boswell,  iii.  79, 
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*  Olobe.'  NeTerihelees,  he  goea  kr  to  establish  that  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  best  rooms,  or  boxes  (for  the 
terms  are  used  indifierently)  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
was  one  shilling;  and  the  following  sentence  from  Sir  T. 
OTerbur/s  CharacUn,  published  in  1614,  seems  deci- 
sive : — '  If  he  have  but  ttoHve-paice  in  bis  purse  he  vill 
give  it  for  the  bett  room  in  a  playhouse/  Dekker,  in  his 
Guli'i Horn-book,  1609, also  thus  directs  his  hero: — 'At 
'  a  new  play  you  take  up  the  twelve-penny  room  next  the 
'  stage,  because  the  Lords  and  you  may  aeem  to  be  hail 
'  fellow  well  met  *,'  The  extracts  made  by  Malone  from 
the  prologue  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  verses  by  W.  B* 
prefixed  to  Massinger's  Bondman,  only  prove  that  there 
were  shilling  places,  not  that  they  were  the  best  in  the 
house!. 

*  Tbe  lanui  Bothoi  also  tnentiaiii  tiralTft-penny  rooms  ia  ana  of  th* 
moit  ciinoui  of  his  (racta,  and  in  a.  pMWgn  Unt  thmra  other  light  od 
thii  aubjeet : — 

'  Oh  jou  gtnentJMi  of  Apes  vithoat  tail),  niad«  lo  only  to  make 
'  sport  1  You  playen  that  ay  out  youi  csmedieB,  you  that  feed  upon 
'  the  honey  of  other  men's  nits,  and  yet  haye  nothing  in  your  Inweli 
'  bnt  gall  ....  I  spy  by  jodi  coloun,  that  jod  us  infected  with 
'  pride,  Ioohhuhb  of  life,  inconstancy,  ingratitude,  and  inch  like  crude 
'  and  und^eated  humours  and  ibenmatic  diseuea  ....  you  ahall 
'  wear  gay  dotbei,  cany  lofty  looks,  Init  a  number  of  you  (especially 
'  the  hirelingi),  but  with  einptj  pmve*,  at  least  twice  a-week.  But  if 
'  any  of  you  be  so  prorident  as  to  phlebolomiae  or  buy  pilla  to  encnate 
'  theae  rotten  infectious  poathnmei,  yet  ye  shall  not  eacope  Haa  jJagne. 
'  Ye  ihall  i>e  glad  to  play  three  hours  for  two-pence  to  the  tiaaest 
'  stinkards  in  London,  whose  breath  is  stronger  than  garlick,  and  able 
'  to  poison  all  tlie  twelvepenny  looma.' — Dekkei's  Harm't  jt/mantiei, 
in  the  diiiilon  headed  '  Wlntei.' 

\  Sliak«ipeBie,  by  Boswell,  iii.  75.  It  is,  perh^ii,  to  l>e  gathered 
&om  the  ei;B«taioD  at  the  eloae  of  DaTenanVs  CmrHy  of  the  Spaiiiardt 
in  Peru,  16E>S,  that  by  that  dale  the  shilling  places  were  some  of  thQ 
wont,  aa  lie  take*  credit  to  hinuelf  fur  making  '  good  ptorision  of  places 
at  a  i/iiliing,'    From  Sir  Alton  Cockaine'a  Obtliitaie  I/idf,  printed  in 
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It  was  the  practice  of  that  day  for  youn^  men  of  rasbJon, 
who  did  not  object  to  render  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
ditopon  the  stage*,  and  possibly  some  ofthe  prevailing 
confusion  on  the  question  of  the  price  of  admission  may 
have  been  produced  by  writers,  who  advert  to  the  point, 
Adding  to  the  price  the-  extra  sum  given  for  a  seat  upon 
the  boards.  A  three-legged  stool,  which  Dekker  in  his 
GvU't  Horn^hook,  1609,  dignifies  by  the  style  of  <a  tripos,*' 
seems  to  have  teen  usually  hired  on  these  occasions,  and 
for  this  sixpence  (and  subsequently  a  shilling)  was  paid. 
Those  who  wbhed  to  sit  upon  the  stage  during  the  per- 
formance entered  by  the  'tiring-house;  dnd  in  the  agreement 
between  Henslowe,  Meade,  and  an  actor  of  the  name  of 
Dawes,  in  1614,  the  money  received  at  the  'tirin^house 
and  the  '  'tiring-house  dues '  are  mentioned  t.     According 

tbe  pec^ding  jaai',  we  migU  infer  that  some  of  tlia  moit  ezp«iulTa 
•eali  veie  eightacD'^ieiice— 

'  If  perfum'd  wantons  do,  for  eigktteitfmce, 

'  Expect  on  angel,  aad  alooe  go  hence, 

■  We  Bliall  be  glad.' 
He  alludes  to  the  vi^ti  of  the  fine  geatlemen  of  the  day  to  thestres  in 
search  of  pioititutei,  but  perhaps  those  female*  might  not  tbea  be  ad- 
mitted to  more  eipeiiisive  aituatiaiil.  It  Beenw  probable  that  8ii  J. 
Suckling  ID  the  IblloiriDg  lioei  from  oue  of  his  epistles  (Works,  p.41, 
edition  1676)  alludes  to  the  highest  price  of  admiuion — ^ 

'  The  meat  of  learned  Jonsoa's  brain 

'  And  gentle  Shakespeare's  eader  atraia, 

'  A  hacknejr  coach  couTeys  you  to 

'  In  spite  (j  all  that  laia  can  do, 

'  And  for  your  eigAleeit-pence  you  ut 

'  Xlie  lord  and  judge  of  all  fresh  viL' 
It  is  not  poanble  perhaps  to  fix  the  dale  when  this  e^astle  was  written. 

■  Voltaire,  in  Us  Diit.  no-  la  Trag6die  ancienne  el  noderne,  sayB 
that  the  same  custom  preToiled  in  Fiance,  and  he  complains  of  Jo 
^ule  de  tpedaieun  confondtie  air  la  tcint  aeec  iti  aeteurt,  t(c. 
■  f  In  lime  thiaproctice,  always  inconvenient, became  suchanuisatiea 
(hat  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  ta  it;  aad  it  Mams  to  have  b««a 
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to  DeUer,  whose  account  Is  very  humorous  and  minute, 
the  money  was  not  paid  for  the  stool  until  the' gallant  had 
pOBsesiion  of  it,  and  waa  before  the  audience :— '  Present 
'  yourself  not  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a  new  playi  until 
'  the  quaking  prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got  colour  into  hia 
'  cheeks,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets  their  cue,  that 
'  he  is  upon  the  paint  to  enter  j  for  then  it  is  time,  As  though 

*  you  were  one  of  the  properties,  or  that  you  dropped  out 
'  of  the  hangings,  to  creep  from  behind  the  arras,  with 
'  your  tripos,  or  three-footed  stool,  in  one  hand,  and  k 

*  teaton  mounted  between  a  forefinger  and  a  thumb  in  (ha 
'other;  for  if  you  should  bestow  your  person  upon  the 
'  vulgar,  when  the  belly  of  the  house  is  but  half  full,  your 

*  apparel  is  quite  eaten  up,  the  tkahion  lost,  and  the  pro* 

*  portion  of  your  body  in  more  liaagei  to  be  devoured  than 
'  if  it  were  served  up  in  the  Counter  amongst  the  poultry. 

*  Avoid  this  as  you  would  the  bastou  *.'  The  same  writer 
has  i^reviously  enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  sitting 
upon  the  stage,  and  said  that '  a  good  stool '  might  be  had 
for  '  six-peace,'  From  the  induction  to  Marston'a  Malei 
content,  1604,  we  learn  that  at  that  date  also  the  lure  ofs 

thought  Aat  it  could  Bot  tw  done  by  aaythiag  lets  than  royal  autho- 
rity. He  following  order  was  therefore  iaaued  in  Febnuuyj  1664-5 : 
it  is  pieaerred  ia  the  State  Fapei  Office— 

'  WIiereaB  compluBl  h&th  been  made  unto  Us  of  great  disorders  in 
'  tbe  Atticing-hoiise  of  the  Theatre  of  our  deoreBt  brother  Ibe  Duke  of 
'  Tork,  under  tbe  goTemment  of  out  trusty  and  well-beloTed  Sir  Wm. 
'  DareDsnt,  by  the  resort  of  persons  thither  to  tlie  biuderance  of  the 
'  actors  and  intermption  of  the  scenes.    Our  vill  and  pleasnre  ia  that 

<  m>  penon  of  what  quality  loerer  do  presume  to  enter  at  the  dooi  of 
'  the  Attiring-houae,  but  tmcb  only  as  do  belong  to  the  Company  and 
''tie  employed  by  them.  Requiring  the  guards  Httendiag  there  and  aD 
'  vbom  it  may  concern  to  see  that  obedience  be  given  berennto.  And 

<  Out  the  names,  »c.trt  eupra,  dated  the  SMlt  February,  16GM.  By,ac.- 

•  OWft  Homitit*,  16W,  sign,  E3, 
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stool  on  Ibe  stage  was  no  more  *;  but  in  1611,  according^ 
to  the  subsequent  lines  in  Dekker's  and  Middleton's  Roav 
ing  Girl,  printed  in  that  year,  it  had  been  rused  to  a 
shilling  :-r— 

'  What  feather  is't  you"d  have,  sir? 

*  These  are  most  worn  and  most  in  fashion 

*  Amongst  the  beaver  gallants,  the  stone  riders, 
'  The  private  stage's  audience,  the  twelve 

'  Petmy  ttool  gentlemen.' 
Malone  cotijectured  that  the  shilling  stools  were  more 
commodious ;  but  it  is  far  mors  likely  that  the  price  had 
been  raised  in  order  to  chei^  the  practice,  which,  to  use 
Marston's  words,  In  tha  induotion  to  his  If  hat  you  WiU, 
1607,  '  wronged  the  general  eye  very  much.'    It  might  bs 
that  those  gallants,  who  paid  a  shilling  for  their  stools,  had 
the  privilege  of  being  attended  by  their  pages  t-    From 
Terses  by  J.  Stephens,  to  H.  Fitzgeoffrey  on  his  Notet 
fiom  ike  Blackfriari,  1620,  it  appears  that  poets  with  theiv 
pages  were  allowed  '  chairs,'  and  flee  admission  upon  the 
stage ;   and  H.  Parrot,  in  his  Laquei  Ridicuioii,  Springes 
for  fFbodcocks,  1613,  informs  us,  th&t  gallants  exhilHted 
themselves  in  the  same  place  in  the  same  stale. 
'  When  young  Rogero  goes  to  see  a  play, 
'  His  pleasure  is  you  place  him  on  the  ttage, 
'  Voe  better  to  demonstrate  his  array, 
'  And  hon  he  sits  attended  by  hit  page : ' 

•  Dodtlt^i  OW/'/ay»,laatedition,  iv.p.  11. 

f  Yet  some  Ecglisli  lineB,  inteited  in  Uie  Latin  play  call«d  Cortiet 
tianiim  Doiiim,  1638,  Aaetart  T.  R.,  lun  thus  :— 
'  Dear  Doctor,  hold  me  no  such  fool, 
'  To  pay  a  pound  far  every  bIodI  ; 
'  I  can  for  lit-f/tnee  have  a  Page 
'  Get  me  a  itaat  upon  lAt  tiage, 

f  Wherel  msy  ctaar  mj  longs'irith  langhter.* 
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and  he  proceeds  to  stale,  that  the  chief  occupaiion  of  the 
page  was  to  fill  his  maitei'fl  pipe  with  lobscco.  Henry 
Hulton,  in  hia  FoUi^t  Atiaiomy,  1619,  (quoted  by  Malode) 
also  mentions  the  attendance  of  the  page,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

'  The  Globe  to-morrow  acts  a  pleasant  play ; 
'  In  bearing  it  coniume  the  irksome  day : 
■  Go,  take  a  pipe  of  To  *  :  the  crowded  tfage 
'  Must  need*  be  graced  wUh  you  and  your  page. 
*  Swear  for  a  place  with  each  controlling  fool, 
'  And  send  your  hackney  servant  for  a  ttoot.' 
Another  important  point,  before  touched  upon,  is  to  be 
collected  from  this  quotation,  not  adverted  to  by  Malone, 
who  seems  to  have  thought,  (as  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
Ages  from  contemporary  writers  certainly  show,)  that  the 
practice  of  part  of  the  audience  sitting  on  the  stage  was 
confined  to  private  theatres.     The  Globe,  mentioned  by 
Hutton,  was  a  public  theatre,  and  yet  there  he  says, 
'■'  the  crowded  stage 
'  Most  needs  be  graced  with  you  and  your  page ; ' 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  passage,  Dekker,  in  his  GulCt 
Hornbook,  (in  the  chapter  last  quoted,  '  How  a  gallant 
should  behave  himself  at  a  Playhouse,')  expressly  directs 

*  whether  the  gatherers  of  the  public  or  fnivate  playhouse 

*  stand  to  receive  the  afUmoon'a  rent,  let  our  gallant, 

•  The  cuiltKO  of  talung  tobacco  on  the  gt^^  U  »l>o  mentioned  in 
tome  pictuioque  Unm  in  SJHa/tlAeia,  u-  a  Siadow  of  Tru/A,  1598.  - 

*  S«e  yott  Urn  yonder  who  litB  ore  tbe  atage, 
'  With  hit  tobacco^ipe  oow  at  his  mouth  ? 

'  It  U  Comeliui,  that  biave  gallant  f  outh, 

<  Who  ia  new  printed  to  thii  faugled  age. 

'  He  wean  a  jerkin  cudgel'd  with  gold  lace, 

'  A  profound  glop,  a  hat  uarce  pipkin  high, 

'  Foi  booti  a  pair  of  dagcasei }  hii  poinard  on  bis  tbigh,*  ftc. 
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'  having  paid  it,  presently  advance  himself  up  to  the 
'  throne  of  the  stage,'  adding,  'I  mean  not  the  lord's  room, 
'  which  is  now  but  the  stag's  suburbs. .  .but  on  the  very 
'  ruthea  where  the  comedy  u  to  dance;  yea,  and  under  the 
'  state  of  Cambyses  himself,  must  our  feathered  estrich, 
'  like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  be  planted,  valiantly,  because 
*  impudently,  beating;  down  the  mews  and  hisses  of  tlie 
'  opposed  rascality.' 

We  can  hardly  suppose,  that  such  as  thus  made  them- 
selves offensively  conspicuous  on  the  stage  would  scru- 
ple to  pay  six-pence  for  the  accommodation  of  a  stool: 
when,  therefore,  Dekker  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  same 
work,  speaks  of  such  gallants  as  are  '  spread  upon  the 
rushes,'  with  which  the  boards  of  the  stage  were  at  that 
time  usually  covered,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  understood,  that 
they  had  not  arrived  until  all  the  stools  were  en^ged, 
and  that  they  were  therefore  fain  to  take  up  with  the 
ground  in  a  horizontal  position. 


PEOPERTIES,  APPAREL,  AND 
FURNITURE. 

Henslowe's  Diary,  or  Account-book,  supplies  much  of 
the  information  we  possess  regarding  the  machinery, 
properties,  dresses  and  furniture  of  a  theatre  prior  to  the 
year  1600 :  it  is  fortunate  that  Malone  printed  so  ]il>erally 
from  this  singular  record,  because,  in  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  before  it  returned  to  Dulwich  College,  nearly  all 
the  'Inventories,'  which  he  quoted,  have  disappeared  from 
the  volume. 

It  will  be  remarked,  in  the  following  enumeration  .of 
Vol-  IIL  2  A 
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propeitieB,  dated  10th  March,  1598-9,  that  there  ue  but  two 
itemi  which  at  all  have  the  appearance  of  being  used  as 
moveable  painted  Eceoery  :  the  one  is  '  the  city  of  Rome,' 
and  the  other  ia  the  '  cloth  of  the  Sun  end  Mood  : '  the 
first  is  coupled  with  two  artificial  uiarchpaues  to  r^resent 
bread,  and  the  other  with  Cupid's  bow  and  quiver ;  ho  that 
had  they  been  articles  of  any  bulk  they  would  probably  not 
have  been  so  mentioned,  but  would  have  been  separately 
enumerated.  The  absence  of  all  notice  of  anything^  else 
that  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  show  that  moveable 
painted  scenery  was  employed,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  at  this  date,  and  long,  afterwards, 
unknown  at  theatres  to  which  the  pidilic  were  indiscrimi- 
nately admitted.  Such  explanations  as  I  consider  necea- 
sary  are  subjoined  between  brackets,  or  in  notes  :— 

'  The  Enventary  tacken  of  all  the  properties  for  my  Loid 
'  AdmeraUea  men,  the  10  of  Marche,  1S98.     . 

'  Item  j  rocke,  j  cage*,  j  fombe,  j  Hell  mou^t  t. 

'  Item  j  tome  [tomb]  of  Guido,  ]  tome  of  Dido,  j  bed-  stesde. 

'  Item  viij  lances,  j  payer  of  stayers  for  Fayeton  t. 

'  Item  ij  stepells,  and  j  chyme  of  bellea,  andj  beacon. 

'  Item  j  hecfor  J  for  the  playe  of  Fseton,  the  limes  dead. 

'  Item  j  globe,  andj  golden  scepter,  iij  clobes  [clubs] 

'  Item  ij  msTchepanei  g  and  the  sittie  ot  Rome. 

•  Feiluip«  uwd  to  imprison  Bajazet,  in  TamhuHttiMe, 

t  A  leprefieQlatioD  of  hell'inauth  ii  one  of  the  oldett  propettlM  rf 
the  stage,  and  it  Maa  otlen  used  in  Uiracle-plafs  sod  Horali.  Stoat 
rtriluDg  repieaeiit>tiDni  ot  a  'property-'  of  thia  kind  may  be  nan  in 
Mr.  Sharp's  '  Diraertatian  on  the  Coventiy  Myaleriei,'  p.  61^  &c 

X  Perhapg  used  by  Phaeton  in  mounting  to  his  chonot  (alio  men- 
fkooed  below)  in  Dekber's  pkj  of  Phaeton,  whicli  wu,  piob&bly,  Iha 
onginal  Giundation  of  lie  Swt'i  DarSng,  by  Dekkar  and  Ford. 

§  A  hec/or,  for  the  play  of  Phaeton,  Hema  inexplicable.  Pooibly 
HaloDB  misread  llie  old  writing. 

II  In  B.  Brome'g  dtg  Wit,  Act  if.  Sc.  2,  Un.  Pyannet  tdla  Toby 
Sneiki^  'Teubare  yom  bukihawi-Toni  plt^ftn  mrcAfmtt,  ill 
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'  Item  j  gowldea  flece,  ij  rackets,  j  baye  free. 
'  Item  j  wooden  hatchett,  j  lelher  hatchete. 
'  Item  j  wooden  canepie;  owld  Mahemetes  head, 
'  Item  i  lyone  skin,  j  beares  skyne,  and  Faetones  lyraea  [limbs] 
'  and  Faeton  charete,  and  Ai^osse  head. 
'  Item  Nepun  [q.  Neptiine]  forcke  and  garland. 
'  Item  j  crosera  [crozier'a]  stafe,  Kentes  woden  leage  [leg]. 

*  Item  lerosses  [q.  Iris's]  head  and  raynbowe,  j  littell  alter. 
'  Hem  viij  riserdes,  Tamberlyne  brydell  •,  j  woiiden  matwik. 

*  ItemCupedesbowe  and  quiver;  the  clplhe  ofthe  Sane  and 
'  Mone, 

*  Item  j  bores  heade,  and  Serberosse  [Cerberus]  iij  headei. 

'  Item  j  Cadeseus  [Caduseus],  ij  mose  [moss]  banckes,  and  j 
'  snake. 

'  Item  ij  fones  [f^s]  of  feathers ;  Belendon  stable,  j  tree  of 
'  gowlden  apelles,  Tantelouse  tre,  jx  eyorn  [iron]  targates, 

'  Item  j  copper  targate,  and  xvij  foyles. 

'  Item  iiij  wooden  targates,  j  greve  armer. 

'  Item  j  syne  for  Mother  Readeapt,  j  buckler. 

'  Item  Mercureswings.Tasso  picter  I,  j  helmet  with  a  dragon, 
'  j  shelde  with  iij  lyones,  j  elme  bowle. 

'  Item  j  chayne  of  dragons,  j  gylte  speare. 

'  Item  ij  coffenes,  j  bulles  head,  and  j  vyiter. 

*  Item  iij  tymtirells,  j  dragon  in  Fostes  i. 

'  Itemj  lyone,  ij  lyon  heades,  j  great  horse  irith  his  leages,j 
'  sackbute. 
'  Itemj  whell  and  frame  in  the  Sege  of  London  iJ. 

■hev,  and  no  meal.'  A  maichpone  was  a  kind  of  biscuit,  and  thesa 
■  marchpanes,'  mentianed  by  Henaloire,  ware  used  when  any  of  the 
{leifornien  bad  occasion  to  keep  up  the  Bemblance  of  eating. 

*  Doubtless  the  bridle  used  by  the  Scythian  Shepherd,  when  in 
MarloVs  Tatnburlaine,  part  il.  the  hero  enters,  drawn  by  the  kings  of 
TrebJBOnd  and  Syria,  with  bits  in  their  moulha. 

f  iiC,,  a  sign  for  Mather  Red-cap  in  the  play  of  that  name,  by  A. 
Munday  and  M.  Drayton,  mentioned  by  Henslowe,  under  dote  of  De- 
cember, 1597, 

t  Perhaps  a  pctore  used  in  DeUter's  play  of  Tauo'i  Mfbrncholii. 

§  In  the  play  of  Fauitat,  by  Marlow, 

II  Uoatlikely  a  Kwtf  andlramein  tbeplay  of  7^eil>V'<(>/Iai<'i»<> 
S  A2 
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*  Item  j  paire  of  rowghU  glores. 

*  Ifem  j  poopes  [Pope's]  miter. 

'  Item  ii]  Imperinll  cronnes  ;  j  pUyne  crofrne. 
'  '  Item  j  f^atei  [ghost's]  cronne ;  j  crown  nith  a  sone  [sun]. 

*  Item  i  frame  for  the  heading  in  Blaok  Jone. 
'  Item  j  black  dogg;a 

'  Item  j  CBuderm  [cauldron}  for  the  Jew  •.' 

From  this  list  of  properties  it  is  clear,  that  although 
moveable  sceoery  was  not  employed,  moveable  prnperlies, 
such  as  tombs,  rocks,  hell-mouths,  steeples,  beacons,  and 
trees  were  introduced  upon  the  stage  t :  the  dragons  were 

*  For  tbe  Jew  in  Mulow's  play  tXT^eJaeo/  Malta. 

t  In  The  Jnlipadti,  1640,  by  R.  Brome,  there  ia  a  Indierona  ftc- 
couDt  of  the  contents  oC  the  tiring^onse,  aad  of  tbeB.lriciil  properties. 
Bye-play  ia  ipeaking  of  Peiegriiic — 

'  He  liaa  got  iato  oui  tiriiig-hoaie  unouf^  lu, 

'  And  ta'eu  a  itiict  lurrey  of  all  oui  properties, 

'  Oar  Btatnes  and  out  images  of  godg, 

'  Out  planets  and  our  constellalioni, 

'  Out  gimta,  monsterB,  furieg,  Iwaits,  and  tnigbeait, 

'  Out  belmeti,  sUelds  and  vizors,  hairs  and  beards, 

■  Our  pasteboard  marchpanes  and  Oax  wooden  piei. . . . 
'  Whether  he  thought  'twas  some  enchanted  castle, 

'  Or  temple  hung  and  pil'd  with  monumenls 

■  Of  uncouth  and  of  various  aspects, 

'  I  dive  not  to  his  thoughts :  wonder  he  did 

'  Awhile,  it  seem'd,  but  yet  undaunted  stood ; 

<  When  on  the  sudden,  with  thrice  knightly  force, 

■  And  thrice  thrice  puissaat  aim,  he  nuitchetfa  down 

■  The  sword  and  shield  that  I  [dayed  Bevis  with, 
'  Ruebeth  amongit  the  foresaid  properties, 

'  Kills  monster  after  monster,  takes  the  Puppets 
'  Prisoners,  knocks  down  the  Cyclops,  tnmbles  all 
'  Our  jigambobs  and  trinkets  to  the  wall. 
'  Spying  at  last  tha  crown  and  royal  robes, 
*  I'th'  upper  wardrobe,  next  to  which  by  cluunce 
'  The  devil's  viiors  bung  and  their  flame  painted 
'  Skin-coats,  these  he  remot'd  with  greater  fury, 
'  And  (having  cut  tbe  infernal  ugly  faces 
'  All  into  manunocki)  with  a  reverend  band, 
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some  of  I  lie  '  terrible  monsters  made  of  brown-paper,' 
ridiculed  by  Stephen  Gosson  in  his  Plays  confuted  in  five 
Acdom.  From  Robert  Greene's  Alphoruua  (printed  in 
1599,  but  acted  before  1392),  we  learn  that  some  contri- 
vance was  used,  by  means  of  pulleys  or  otherwise,  to 
allow  the  ^ods  and  goddesses  to  descend  from,  and  ascend 
to  heaven  on  the  stage  :  the  direction  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ^'pAo/uuj  runs  thus  : — 'Afler  you  have  sounded 
'  thrice,  let  Venus  be  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage, 
'  and  when  she  is  down,  say.'  The  same  play  concludes 
with  these  words : — '  Exit  Venus.  Or,  if  you  can  con- 
'  venjently,  let  a  chair  come  down  from  the  top  of  the 
'  stage  and  draw  her  up."  By  putting  it  in  the  alternative, 
we  may  see  that  at  some  theatres  it  conlil  not  be  done 
'  conveniently.'  In  a  still  older  play,  though  not  printed 
until  1599,  The  Bistory  of  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes, 
Providence  is  personified,  and  descends  to  and  ascends 
from  the  stage  in  a  similar  manner:  the  direction  before 
she  comes  down  is  merely  *  Descend  Providence,'  and 
when  she  returns  to  heaven,  it  is  'Ascend.'  The  Faliani 
Welehman,  by  R,  A.,  1615,  opens  with  an  induction  by 
Fortune,  and  when  she  enters,  the  stage  direction  is, 
'  Fortune  descends  down  from  Heaven  to  the  stage.' 
Nothing  is  said  respecting  her  re-ascent,  and  perhaps 
even  at  that  date  it  could  not  be  done  '  conveniently.' 

In  the  folio  MS.  of  Six  Plays,  &c.,  by  William  Percy, 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the  properties 
necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  each  are  inserted  in  the 
commencement.      For     The    Cuck-queam    Errant    and 

'  He  taliei  the  imperiHl  diadem,  and  crowns 

'  Himself  King  of  the  Antipodes,  and  beliereii 

'  He  hu  juiUy  gained  the  kingdom  by  his  con^uMt.' 
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Cudcoldi  Errant,  it  vas  neceseary  that  the  stage  should 
repTCsent,  in  difereot  acts,  Harwich,  Colchester,  and 
Maldon,  which  it  was  made  to  do  at  once  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  performance,  the  author  relying  upon  the 

■  usual  iudulgeuce'  of  his  auditory.  The  places  and  'pro- 
perties '  are  thus  enumerated — 

'  Harwich :  in  the  middle  of  the  sta^  Colchester,  with 

■  image  of  Tarlton,  eigne  and  ghirlond :  under  him  also  the 

*  Raun^rs  Lodge.  Maldon :  a  ladder  of  roapes  trussd  up 
'  neare  Harwich ;  highest  and  aloft  the  Title,  the  Cuck- 

*  queanes  and  Cuckolds  Errants.     A  long  fourme.' 

l^ese  were  all  that  were  necessary,  and  sometimes  even 
such  as  these  might  be  dispensed  with,  as  appears  by  the 
following  singular  note  to  '  the  Properties '  for  the  repre- 
aentaUon  of  another  of  the  pieces,  called  A  Fairy  Paatoral 
or  the  Foreit  Elves.  '  Now  if  so  be,  that  the  properties 
'  of  any  of  these  that  be  outward  will  not  serve  the  turne, 
'  by  reason  of  concurse  of  the  people  on  the  stage,  then 
'you  may  omitt  Uie  sayd  properties,  which  be  outward, 

*  and  BUpptye  their  places  with  their  nuncupations  onely, 
'  in  t«xt  letters.'  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  our  old 
stage,  that  even  if  nothing  like  a  place  or  house  could  be 
represented  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  the  deficiency 
might  be  supplied  by  writing  the  name  of  the  property  on 
a  board.  Most  of  these  plays  were  intended  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Children  of  Paul's,  and  alterations  are 
frequently  inserted  in  case  the  representation  should  be 
made  by  regular  actors. 

Most  of  Henslowe's  Inventories  were  taken  on  the  10th 
ofMarch,  1598-9,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  the  removal 
of  the  Lord  Admiral's  players  from  the  Curtain  and  Rose 
to  the  Fortune  theatre,  the  project  for  building  which 
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seema,  about  that  date,  to  have  been  entertained  by  Heos- 
lowe  and  Ednard  Alleyn.  The  first  inventory  quoted  by 
Malone  appears  to  be  of  'goods  gone  and  lost,'  among 
which  '  Long- shank's  suit,'  'Hsirythe  Fifth's  doublet'  and 
his  '  velvet  gvwne '  only  require  notice.  It  is  succeeded 
by  the  following. 
'  The  Enventary  of  the  Clownes  Sevrtea,  and  Hermettes 
Series,  nith  dievers  other  sewtei,  as  fblloiveth,  1S9S,  the  10 
of  March. 

'  Item  j  senetores  gonne,  j  hoode,  and  S  senetores  capes. 
'  Item  j  sewtte  for  Nepton,  FWdrackes  [fire-drakes]  sewtes 
for  Dobe. 

'  Item  iiij  genesareyes  [Janissaries]  gownes,  and  iiij  torch* 
berers  sewtes. 

'  Item  iij  payer  of  red  strasera,  and  iij  fares  [q.  Pharaoh's 
gowne  of  buckrome.] 

'  Item  iiij  Herwodes  [q.  Herod's  or  Herald's]  oottei,  and  ifj 
sogers  cottes,  and  j  green  gown  for  Maryan. 
'  Item  vj  grene  cottes  for  Koben  Hoode,  and  iiij  knaves 
sewtes. 

'  Item  ij  payer  of  grene  hoaae,  and  Andenonei  lente,  j  nbitt 
shepen  clocke  [cloak]. 

*  Item  ij  rosset  cottes,  and  ]  blacke  frese  cotte,  and  iij  preites 
coftes. 

'  Item  i]  wbilt  shepherdes  cottes,  and  ij  Danes  setrtes,  and 
j  payer  of  Danes  bosse. 

'Item  the  Moreq  lymes*,  and  Hercolles  lymes,  and  Will 
Sommera  sewtte. 

'  Item  ij  Orlates  aewtea,  hatea  and  gorgetts,  and  vij  anteckes 
cootea. 

'  Item  Cathemer  sewte,  j  payer  of  cloth  whitte  stockens,  iiij 
Turckes  hedes. 

'  Item  iiij  freyers  gownes  and  iiij  hoodea  to  them,  and  j  foolei 
coate  cape  and  tuilKll  [bawble]  and  branhowltles  [BrencralVs] 
bodeys  [bodice]  and  merlen  [Merlin's]  gowne  and  cape. 

•  I  suspect  (layt  Halone)  these  tms  the  Umba  of  Aaioa  Uis  Mooi, 
in  Titos  Audionicni,  who,  in  the  oiigiDsl  pUy,  was  prolwldy  tortund 
Ob  the  stage,    Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.  309, 
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'  Item  ij  blacke  aye  gonnes,  itnd  ij  cotton  gonnes,  and  j  rede 
'  laye  gowne. 

'  Item  j  mane  gowne  of  calleco  for  the  quene*  andjcar- 
'  nowll  [cardinal's]  hatte. 

'  Item  j  rede  tewt  of  cloth  for  pyge  -h  layed  with  whilt  lace. 

'  Item  T  payer  of  hoise  for  the  clowne,  and  v  gerkenei  for 

'  Item  i^  payer  of  canvas  hosse  for  asane,  ij  payo*  of  black 
'strocers. 

'Itemjjelow  leather  dublett  for  a  downe,  j  Whittcomes 
'  dublett  poke. 

'  Item  Eves  bodeyes  [bodice],  jpedantetrusaer,  and  iijdonnes 
■  hattes. 

'  Item  j  payer  of  yelow  cotton  sieves,  j  gostes  Bewte,  and  j 
'  gostes  bodeyes. 

'  Item  xviij  copes  and  hattes,  Verones  sonnes  hosse. 

*  Item  iij  trumpettes  and  a  drum,  and  a  trebel  viall,  a  basse 
'  viall,  a  bandore,  a  sytteren  [gittem],  j  anshente  [ancient],  j 
*  whitte  hatte. 

'  Item  j  hatte  for  Kolnn  Hoode,  j  hobbihorse. 

'  Item  V  shertes,and  j  surpelowes  [sutplices],  iiij  ferdingalles 
'  [farthingales], 

'  Item  vj  head  tiers,  j  fone,  iiij  rebates,  |j  gyrkriruses. 

'  Item  j  long  sotde,' 

This  is  succeeded  by  another  inventory,  of  the  same 
date,  of  apparel  for  the  same  company,  '  left  above  in  the 
tire-hoose,  in  the  chest;'  which  miuld  show  that,  at  the 
theatre  referred  to,  the  tire-house  was  up  stairs,  and  not 
on  a  level  with  the  stage.     The  items  are  these : — 

'  Item  my  Lord  Gaffes  [q.  Caiphas']  gercken  and  his  hoosse. 

■  There  vu  a  play  called  lAe  Maw  unong  tbow  enumented  b; 
Benalowe ;  peihapi  this  wai  a  gown  fm  the  qoeen   in  Ui>t  pa- 


t  Ferbiipi  for  ■  pyge '  we  aught  lo  read  Psgi,  the  hero  of  the  play 
of  Page  of  Plymaiih,  on  entiy  which  Maloiie  could  not  undentaniL  In 
the  plot  of  Frederick  and  Baalea,aa  aeloi,  who  i*  called  familiarly  Pig, 
played  a  put,  and  thii  might  be  a  dreH  for  him.  Halone  thni^ 
that  '  ^ga '  tDMot  PtycAe — not  a  very  bqipy  conjecture. 
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*  Item  j  payer  of  hosse  for  the  Donlien  [Dauphin]. 

'  Item  i  miiref  letter  gyrcken,  and  j  nhite  lether  gerckin. 
'  Item  j  black  leather  gearken,  and  Nabesathe  sewte. 
'  Item  j  payer  of  hosse,  and  a  gercken  for  Valteger, 
'  Item  ij  leather  anteckeseottes  with  basses  for  Fayeton. 
'  Item  j  payer  of  bodeyes  for  Alles  [Alice]  Pearce.' 
On  the  13th  March,   1598,  Henslowe  look  a  farther 
inventory  'of  all  the  apareli  of  the  Lord  Admeralles  men,' 
aud  by  that  date  he  had  found  '  Lon^hank's  suit,',  and 
'  Harry  the  Fifth's  doublet'  and  '  velvet  gown,'  (which, 
three  days  before,  he  had  entered  as  *  gone  and  lost,')  for 
they  are  included  in  the  items.     It  is  needless  to  subjoin 
the   whole  list,  as  many  of  the  entries  furnish  not  the 
slightest  information:    the   following  are    the    principal 

*  Item  j  payer  of  whiffe  saten  VenesoTUi  cut  with  coper  laoe. 
'  Itemj  Mores  cotfe. 

'  Item  Fyges  damask  govine. 

'  Item  j  hareoller  [hur  colour]  tafitie  sente  of  pygges. 

*  Item  j  white  tafitie  sewte  of  pygges. 
'  Item  Vartemar  sewtte. 

'  Item  j  payer  of  French  hosse,  doth  of  gowld. 

*  Item  Tamberlynes  cotle  with  coper  lace. 

'  Item  Labesia's  docke  with  gowld  buttenes. 
'  Item  Valteger  rol>e  of  rich  tafitie. 

*  Item  Junoes  cotte. 

'  Item  j  hode  for  the  wech  [witch]. 

'  Itemj  cloth  clothe  of  russete  with  coper  lace,  called  Guy- 
'  does  clocke. 
'  Item  Dobes  cotte  of  clolh  of  sylver. 
'  Item  Perowes  sewt,  which  Wm.  Sley  were  •. 
'  Item  Tamberlanes  Ijreches  of  crymson  vellvet. 
'  Hem  j  Faeytone  sewte. 
'  Item  Roben  Hoodei  sewtte. 
'  Item  j  read  Spanes  [q.  Spanish]  dublet  atyched. 

*  Item  Tasoes  robe. 

*  Worn  1^  William  Sly,  the  actor,  oi  Pierrot, 
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'  Item  Dides  [q.  Dido's]  robe, 

*  Item  the  fryers  trusse  in  Roben  Hoode. 
'  Item  j  littell  gacliet  for  Pygj^. 

'  Item  j  nomanes  gown  of  cloth  of  gavild. 

'  Item  Harye  the  v  velvet  gowae. 

'  Item  j  Loi^eshankes  seute. 

'  Item  Harye  the  v  aatten  dublet  layd  with  gowld  lace, 

*  Item  j  Spanes  gearcken  lay d  with  sylver  lace, 
'  Item  j  freyers  gowne  of  graye.' 

The  value  of  none  of  these  dresses  is  stated  by  Hens- 
lotre ;  but  this  deficiency  is  in  part  supplied  by  another 
list  of  apparel,  where  he  enters  the  sum  paid  for  each 
article  opposite  to  it.     It  is  entitled  ;— 

'  A  Note  of  all  auche  goodes  as  I  have  bought  for  the  Com- 
*  paney  of  my  Lord  Admirall's  men,  senoe  the  3  Aprell  1598. 

£.   I.    rf. 
Boirght  a  damaske  ca^iock  garded  with  velvett       0  18 
Bowght  a  payer  of  paned  rovrnd  hoase  of  olothl 
*  wbiped  with  sylk,  drawne  out  with  tafitie. 
Bo^ht  j  payer  of  long  black  woUen  stockeng.  . 
Bowght  j  black  satten  dublett.  1 

Bowghtj  payer  of  rowndbowsse  paned  of  velle-^  4  14  -  0 
'  vet.  j 

Bowght  a  robe  for  to  goo  invisibell.  I    i  m 

Bowght  a  gown  for  Nembia  J 

Bowght  a  dublett  of  whitt  satten  layd  thicke' 
'  with  gowld  lace,  and  a  payer  of  romne  pandea  I 
'  hosae  of  cloth  of  aylver,  the  panes  layd  with  i 
'  gold  lace. 
*  Bowght  of  my  sonne  v  sewtea 
'  Bowght  of  my  sonne  iiij  sewtes  17    0    0 

His  '  son'  meant  Edward  Alleyn,  who,  in  April,  1598, 
nearly  a  year  before  the  date  of  the  preceding  Inventories 
of  March,  1598-9,  seems  to  have  had  an  interest  separate 
from  tliat  of  hia  step-iather.  The  '  robe  for  to  g^  invi- 
sible,' is  a  remarkable  item,  and  Haloiie's  conjecture  was, 
that  it  was  a  cloak  the  wearer  of  which  waa  si^posed  to  be 
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invisible  to  the  rest  of  the  performen.  These  items  show 
decisively  the  expensive  D&tiire  of  the  wardrobe  of  ft 
theatre  even  at  that  early  date. 

The  internal  furniture  of  a  theatre,  beyond  the  proper- 
^s  already  mentioned,  consisted  merely  of  the  benches  in 
the  boxes,  galleries,  and  pit,  (excepting  in  what  were  called 

*  public  theatres,'  where  the  pit  was  termed  the  yard,  in 
whidi  the  spectators  stood,)  the  curtains  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  traverses  occasionally  drawn  and  undrawn 
in  the  rear  of  it.  Until  afler  the  Restoration,  these  cur- 
tains ran  upon  a  rod,  and  opened  in  the  centre.  They 
were  usually  composed  of  arras  and  worsted ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  1640,  they  were  of  silk  at  the  Red  Bull 
theatre,  which  by  no  mcAns  stood  high  in  public  estima- 
tion. 

The  balcony  at  the  bock  of  the  stage  was  also,  Bometimes, 
provided  with  curtains.  '  It  appears  (says  Malone  ")  from 
'  the  stage-directions  ^ven  in  the'  Spaniih  Tragedy,  that 
'  when  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  play  (if  I  may  so 
'  express  myself),  as  is  the  case  in  that  piece  and  in  Ham.' 
'  Ut,  the  court  or  audience  belbre  whom  the  interlude  was 
'  performed,  sat  in  the  balcony,  or  upper  stage,  already 
'  described ;  and  a  curtain  or  traverse  being  hung  across 

*  the  stage  for  the  nonce,  the  performers  entered  between 
'  that  curttun  and  the  general  audience,  and,  on  its  being 
'  drawn,  began  their  piece,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
'  balcony,  and  regardless  of  the  spectators  in  the  theatre, 
'  to  whom  their  backs  must  have  been  turned  during 
'  the  whole  of  the  performance.'  Malone  may  have  been 
right  in  this  supposition,  but  unquestionably  the  authority 
he  cites  does  not  bear  turn  out,  as  the  only  stage-direction 

•  Shakegfeare'b;  BoBwell,  iii,  108. 
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in  this  part  of  the  Spanitk  Tragedy  (Act  iv.)  is, '  He  (i.  e. 
Hieronimo)  knocks  up  the  curtaia;'  but  what  curtdii  he 
knocks  up  is  not  stated,  nor  can  we  gather  it  from  the 
context.  I  have  met  with  no  authority  to  confirm  or  con- 
tradict Malone's  opinion  on  this  point. 

The  stage  was  furnished  with  trap-doors.  Malone 
quotes  Lupton's  AU  for  Money,  157B,  to  establish  this 
fact;  Money  there  '  TOmits  forth'  Pleasure,  and  the  sta^- 
direction  is,  *  Here  with  some  fine  conveyance  Pleasure 
shall  appear  from  beneath  ;'  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
author  meant  that  he  was  to  rise  from  beneath  the  stage. 
In  Lodge's  and  Greene's  Looking-Glam  for  London  and 
England,  1594,  'the  Magi  with  their  rods  beat  the  ground, 
and  from  under  the  same  riseth  a  brare  arbour,'  whidi 
must  have  come  up  through  a  large  trap-door :  m  the  seme 
play  *  a  flame  of  fire  appeareth  from  beneath,  and  Radagon 
is  swallowed.'  In  the  opening  of  Ben  Jonson's  Poetatter 
(1601)  Envy  '  arises  in  the  midst  of  the  stage ;'  and  in 
Marston's  Antonio't  Revenge  (lfi02)  Balurdo  enters  '  ftova 
under  the  stage.'  The  cauldron  in  Macbeth  must  have 
*  sunk'  through  a  trap-door  ;  and,  by  some  contrivance  of 
this  sort,  in  the  Valiant  fFeUhman  (1615),  the  Fairy 
Queen  '  falls  down  under  the  stage  ;'  and  Morion  follows 
her,  '  and  falls  into  a  ditch.' 

The  stools  which  were  hired  and  used  by  some  of  th« 
auditory,  for  sitting  on  the  stage,  were  also  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  theatre.  The  stage  was,  as  before  ob- 
served, commonly  strewed  with  rushes,  but  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  it  was  matted,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Globe  was  burnt  down,  on  the  29th  June,  1613,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

The  external  furniture  of  a  playhouse  consisted  merely 
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of  the  sign,  which  was  exposed  on  some  obirious  part  of 
the  building,  and  the  flag,  which  was  hoisted  at  the  top  of 
it  to  give  distant  notice  of  the  performances  :  *  Each  play- 
'  house  (says  W.  Parlces)  advanceth  his  flag  in  the  air, 
'  whither  quickly,  at  the  waving^  thereof,  are  summoned 
'  whole  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children  *.'  When  the 
performance  was  concluded,  the  flag  was  removed ;  and 
Plam-dealing,  in  Dekker's  fTliore  of  BcAyUm,  1607-,  ob- 
serves, '  She  takes  down  the  flag  ;  belike  the  play  is  done.' 
Flags  were  used  for  this  purpose  at  an  early  dale,  for  John 
Field,  in  his  Godly  Exhortation  on  the  accident  at  Paris 
Garden,  1583,  remarks,  speaking  of  the  attractiveness  of 
theatres,  &c. : — '  Those  flags  of  defiance  against  God,  and 
*  trumpets  that  are  blown  to  gather  together  such  com- 
'  pany,  will  sooner  prevail  to  fill  those  places,  than  the 
'  preaching  of  the  holy  word  of  God,' 


SCENERY. 

The  question  at  what  time,  and  to  what  extent,  scenerj', 
as  we  now  use  and  understand  the  term,  was  employed  in 
our  old  theatres,  was  disputed  by  Malone  and  Steevens  ; 
the  first  contending  that  it  was  unknown,  and  the  last 
that  it  was  well  known.  MaJoiie  is  too  strict  in  his  defini- 
tion of  a  scene,  when  he  states  that  it  means  *  a  pdnting 
'  in  perspective  on  a  cloth,  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame  or 
*  roller  t;'  because,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  painted 
'  on  a  cloth,'  and  whether  it  were  not  upon  '  a  woodea 

*  Cuituu-Dnwei  of  the  World,  1612,  p.  47. 
t  aiakeipeare  t?  Boswell,  iii.  86. 
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frame  or  rolkr,'  could  be  of  no  consequence,  provided  it 
wu  a  pBinting  in  perspective,  and  moveable  with  the 
change  of  place  represented  in  the  play. 

I  decidedly  concur  with  Malone  in  the  i^neral  concln- 
Bion,  tliat  painted  moveable  scenery  was  unknown  on  onr 
early  stage ;  and  it  ia  a  fortunate  drcumstauce  for  the 
poetry  of  our  old  plays  that  it  was  so :  the  imagination  of 
the  auditor  only  was  appealed  to,  and  we  owe  to  the 
absence  of  punted  canvas  many  of  the  finest  descriptive 
passages  in  Shakespeare,  his  coDtemporanes,  and  imme- 
diate  followers.  The  introduction  of  scenery  gives  the  dote 
to  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic 
poetry. 

The  very  existence  of  such  passages  (and  I  need  not 
pause  to  establish  how  numerous  they  are)  is  almost  auffi- 
dent  to  show,  vriUiout  the  aid  of  direct  evidence,  that  our  old 
dramatists  were  not  impeded  by  uncouth  representations  i 
and  they  luxuriated  in  passages  descriptive  of  natural  or 
artificial  scenery,  because  they  knew  that  their  auditors 
would  have  nothing  before  their  eyes  to  contradict  the 
poetry :  the  hangings  of  the  stage  made  little  pretension 
to  be  anything  but  coverings  for  the  walls,  and  the  notion 
of  the  place  represented  was  taken  from  what  was  swd  by 
the  poet,  not  from  what  was  attempted  by  the  painter. 

In  another  important  respect  it  is  fortunate  that  no 
such  thing  as  moveable  scenery  existed.  It  is  the  great 
feature  of  our  romantic  drama,  that  it  disregards  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  ;  it  sets  at  nought  both  the  pro- 
bable and  the  possible,  and  if  our  old  poets  had  been  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  merely  to  the  changes  that  could  at 
that  early  date  have  been  exhibited,  by  the  removal  of 
painted  canvas  or  boarding,  we  should  have  lost  much  of 
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that  boundless  diversity  of  situation  and  character  allowed 
by  this  happy  absence  of  restraint.  Malone  and  i3teevens, 
bowever,  do  not  at  all  rest  upon,  nor  even  advert  to,  any 
general  reasoning  upon  the  point,  but  argue  upon  par- 
ticular and  sometimes  ambiguous  expressions,  Fleckno, 
in  his  ShoTt  DUqoutm:  of  the  Stage,  1664,  by  which  date 
moveable  scenery  had  been  introduced,  seems  to  hav« 
anticipated  this  contested  point,  when  he  says,  I  think 
decisively  ; — '  Now  for  the  difference  betwixt  our  theatres, 
'  and  those  of  former  timet;  they  were  but  plain  and 
*  simple,  with  no  other  scene/  nor  decorations  of  the  stages, 
'  but  only  old  tapestry,  and  the  stage  strewed  with  rushes*.' 
In  one  of  our  oldest  extant  historical  plays,  Selitnut  EtH' 
peror  of  the  Turk*,  published  in  1594,  there  is  a  remark- 
able stage-direction,  which  also  seems  to  me  at  once  to 
establish  the  point  at  issue :  the  hero  is  conveying  the  dead 
body  of  his  father  in  a  solemn  funeral  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Mahomet,  and  with  great  simplicity  the  audience 
ia  told,  ^SuppoK  the  Temple  of  Mahomet' — an  injunction 
quite  needless  if  there  had  existed  the  means  of  repre- 
senting it  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  It  Is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  this  piece  was  performed  by  the  Queen's 
players,  who  would  certainly  have  had  those  means,  had 
they  been  possessed  by  any  other  company.  In  the  fifth 
scene  of  Act  i.  of  the  old  play  of  Catar  and  Pompey, 

*  Flecltna  ipoka  of  his  ova  knowledge,  uid  probably  the  aame  maj 
be  said  of  J.  Corey,  who  hai  the  fbUowing  lines  in  the  prologue  to  hii 
OeiKTOui  EHomet,  1672  :— 

■  Your  aged  fatben  come  to  pUys  ibr  wit, 

'  And  aat  knee-deep  in  Dulsbells  in  the  pit : 

'  Coane  han^n^  then,  inifeofts^icenei,  vera  worn, 

'  And  Kiddenniustet  did  the  stage  adorn.' 
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1607,  the  Btage  is  supposed  a  sbip,  and  the  actors  oa 
board  of  it. 

The  Gimplicity  of  the  old  stage  in  this  respect,  may  also 
be  clearly  shown  by  a  reference  to  R.  Greene's  Pinner  of 
fTakeJield,  prioted  in  1599,  where  Jenkin  is  struck  by  the 
Bboe-maker  in  the  itreet :  Jenkin  challenges  him  to  come 
to  the  towD's-end  to  fight  it  out;  and,  ader  some  &rther 
parley,  the  professor  of  '  the  gentle  crail'  reminds  Jenkin 
of  hia  challenge : — 

'  Come,  sir ;  will  yoo  come  to  the  town's-end  now  ? 
'  Jenldn.  Aye,  Sir :  Come.' 
and  in  the  very  next  line  he  adds, 

'  Now  we  are  at  the  town's-end.  What  say  you  now  ? ' 
flo  that  two  or  three  steps  on  the  stage  were  supposed  to 
convey  them  to  the  end  of  the  town,  and  the  audience  was 
duly  informed  that  they  had  arrived  there.  This  and  the 
preceding  proofe  are  not  noticed  by  Malone,  but  be  aptly 
quotes  the  following  stage-direction  from  the  old  copies  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet : — '  They  march  about  the  stage,  and 
'  urving  men  come  forth  with  their  napkins,'  upon  which 
he  remarks  *  :  — '  Romeo,  Mercutio,  &c.,  nith  their  tordi- 

*  bearers  and  attendants,  are  the  persons  who  march  about 

*  the  stage.  They  are  in  the  street  on  their  way  to  Capu- 
'  let's  house,  where  a  masquerade  is  given  ;  but  Capulet's 
'.  servants,  who  come  forth  with  their  napkins,  are  supposed 
'  to  be  in  a  hall  or  saloon  of  their  master's  house  :  yet  both 

*  the  masquers  withovt,  and  the  servauts  within,  appear 
'  on  the  same  spot,'  Ben  Jonson,  in  Ihe  address  '  to  the 
Reader,'  before  his  Neio  Inn,  1629,  expressly  mentions 
the  tapestry  spoken  of  by  Fleckno,  under  the  words  '  Arras 

•  SbakeipMre  by  Bonrell,  iii.  90. 
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doUis,'  and  he  Ulla  us'fiirther  that  they  represented  <  focei 
in  the  hangings.'  To  th«  same  eSeet  it  would  be  easy  to- 
acdiinulate  authorities*. 

While  I  cAncnr  with  Matone,  that  moveable  scenery  wak 
(inknown  in  our  old  theatres,  I  admit  with  Steevens,  that 
contrivuices  were  adopted  to  represent  the  walls  of  a  town* 
Or  perhaps  a  tower.  In  the  folio  Shakespeare  of  1623,  which 
ftas  printed  from  acting  copies,  we  often  meet  nitli  stage- 
directions  warranting  such  a  coDcluaion ;  as  in  King  John, 

*  Enter  a  Citizen  upon  the  walls ' — '  Enter  Arthur  on  the 
walls ;'  and  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  I.,  '  Enter  Pucelie  on  the  top 
6f  a  tower ' — '  Enter  Lord  Scales  upon  the  tower,  walking.* 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  even  here,  how  far 
the  bakony  at  the  bade  of  the  stage  might  not  be  put  in 
tequiaition,  both  for  wall  and  tower.  Perhaps  it  some- 
times answered  the  purpose  of  a  window  to  an  upper 
chamber;  and  whenin  £n;&Amen/M'flij/ Jlfone3r(written 
in  1398,  though  not  published  until  1616),  three  merry 
damsels  mock  an  old  lover,  by  pretending  to  draw  him 
up  in  a  basket  to  their  bed-room,  and  leave  him  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  it  seema  very  probable  that  the  balcony 
was  emt>)oyed.  Such,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  in 
Ben  Jonson's  rAeDect^  u  an  .^jw,  played  in  1616,  for 
there  it  was  necessary  to  represent  two  houses,  each  with 
8  witidow.  In  Act  ii.,  Sc.  -2,  Wiltipol  courU  Mrs.  I^tz- 
dottrell,  and  in  the  margin  of  the  old  copy  we  are  infi>rmed| 

*  this  scene  is  acted  at  two  windows,  as  out  of  two  con- 

*  tiguous  buildings.' 

•  WhenthetftpMtiydec&Ted.ita'dsfectswemtohaTebeeiiiuppliwI 
bj  punt;  or,  perhftpa,  {actum  vera  hung;  orer  ii  to  conceal  its  defects. 
In  the  Induction  to  C^Aia'i  Rntl;  Ben  JoosoDmalua  one  of  the  chii- 
dioi  at  the  Chapel  aay, '  I  am  ooiu  of  yanr  freih  pictorei  that  u*e  te 

*  beuitiff  th«  de««jed  old.airu.' 

Vol.  m.  2  a 
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-  In  tbs  performBiiMS  at  Court,  at  u  very  eariy  dot^  m 
meet  witb  accounts  which  prove  that  painted  Bcenes, though 
perhaps  not  moveable,  vere  employed,  and  they  are  no* 
Meed  with  gr^a't  particularity  In  the  privy  seat,  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenecB  of  the  Revels  in  1568.  Str&to'a 
House,  Dobbin's  House,  and  Orestes'  House,  are  men- 
tioned as  hbving  been  {>roTided  and  painted,  together  with 
k  view  of  Rome,  of  Scotland  (in  what  manner  a  whole 
country  was  represented  is  not  stated),  and  the  Palace  of 
Prosperity.  At  U  later  date,  we  meet  with  entries  of  ■ 
Blnlilar  kind,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Revels:  la  1&71-3, 
'William  Lyaard  was  paid  for  '  paytiting  the  houses  that 
served  for  the  playes  end  players ;'  and  John  laarde,  for  a 

*  device  for  counterfeiting  thunder  and  lightmng.'  In  (be 
next  year,  Lady  Peace  was  lodged  in  '  a  castle,'  and 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  represented  on  a  mount  with* 
ftuntain,  while  the  liberation  of  Andromeda  was  exhibited 
in  '  a  picture.'  In  1573-4,0  charg«  id  made  for  pins  used 
in  hanging  '  painted  cloths ;'  and  in  the  year  following',  k 
contrivance  was  adopted  for  exhibiting  the  sun  breaking 
from  a  cloudi  besides 'houses  for  the  players."  In  1376,  we 
ftieet  with  an  Item  which  nearly  approaches  Malone'fl 
definition  of  a  scene,  '  a  painted  cloth  and  two  frames,' 
If  the  frames  tvere  used  for  stretfchiag  the  canvas.  Ill 
1578,  a  burning  mountain  was  Introduced;  and  is  1580, 
William  Lyzorde  was  paid  fbr  punting  ^  seven  cities,  one 

*  country-house,  one  battlement,  a  mount,  and  two  great 

*  doths.*  Cities  and  battlements  were  also  employed  fbr 
the  plays  in  1582;  and  in  the  Revels'  accounts  of  1584, 
'  great  cloths,'  and  '  battlements  of  canvas,'  '  a  well  and  a 
piount,  are  mentioned. 

It  nowhere  appears,  however,  thattheu  pBiated  doUi^ 
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wpresenting  cities,  bnUlementa,  ftc.,  were  moveable  during 
the  performance ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  tfaink  that  Malonb 
was  right,  when  he  said  that  '  the  flnt  notice  of  anything 

*  like  moveable  acenea  being  used  in  England,  is  in  the 
'  narrative  of  the  entertainment  given  to  King  James  ti 
'  Oxford,  in  Auguat,  1605,  when  three  plajH  were  per- 
'  formed  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church*.' 

The  eariteat  authority  jet  pointed  out  fbr  adapting  the 
term  '  scene '  to  the  painted  representations  at  the  back  of 
the  performers,  is  Dt-.  Berten  Holiday)  in  hia  eomedf 
called  Technogamia,  the  first  edition  of  ttfileh  wai 
printed  in  1610:  in  a  marginal  note  to  the  proldgm  i*tt 
read  as  follows: — 'Hete  the  Upper  palt  of  the  toetia 
'  opened,  when  straight  appeared  an  HeaTtn  and  all  the 

*  pure  arts  sitting  on  two  semicircular  benches,  one  dbovii 

*  another :  who  sate  thus  Ull  the  rest  of  the  prologue-  *aS 
<  spoken,  which  being  ended,  they  descended  In  order 

*  within  the  »cene,  while  thii  tnuait!  played*  Lord  Bacodt 
ih  his  Essay  ■  Of  Masques  and  Triumphs^'  Speaks  cBs* 
tinctly  of '  alteraUons  of  scenes :'— *  It  is  true,  (he  obaervM,) 
'  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  It  be  quietly,  and  without 
"  noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure,  for  the} 
'  feed  and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  sam0 
'  object;'  ftnd  he  adds,  *Jet  the  acenes  abound  With  light, 
'  specially  coloured  and  Varied/  Hete  he  ertiploys  th^ 
word  as  we  now  ilse  it ;  t)Ut  if  Is  to  be  remarked  tBat  ibis 
essay  was  not  inserted  in  the  volume  Ubtil  aft^'  the  edition 
bfl612. 

*  At  this  period,  and  considerably  afterwards,  Tnigo  Jone^ 
was  engaged  by  the  Court  and  Univer^itiei!  In  getting  flp 
exhibitions  of  the  sort,  and  his  skill  and  invention  ate 

•  Sh&kesptAreby  BoBweU,  iii.81. 
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fairly  extolled  by  many  of  his  coDlem^orariea.  In  1636, 
durinff  the  performance  at  court  of  Heywood's  Love'i  Mil' 
trtMt,  (as  we  are  iafomied  by  the  poet,  ifho  willingly 
acknowledges  his  obli^tien,)  Inigo  Jones  '  changed  the 
Stage '  to  '  every  act,  and  almost  to  every  scene.' 

Cartwright's  Royal  Slace  was  presented  before  the  King 
and  Queen  at  Oxford,  in  Augnst,  1636.  and  the  changes 
of  the  scenes  then  produced  by  Inigo  Jones  were  called 
'appearances:*  they  were  eight  in  number,  one  to  each 
act,  and  three  of  them  were  repeated  in  the  three  last 
■ceaesoftheplay.  so  that  the  shifUngs  must  have  been 
more  rapid  thaa  ueual.  Whether  they  were  effected  by 
■liding  frames  covered  with  canvas,  or  by  falling  curtuns, 
now  technically  called  '  drops,'  is  not  stated  ;  but  iii  the 
last,  the  artist  contrived  to  eclipse  the  sun,  and  to  dasb 
out  the  fire  of  an  altar  by  a  deluge  of  rain. 
'  Besides  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  stage,  which  concealed 
it  from  the  speAatora  unti)  it  was  drawn  on  each  side  upon 
a  rod,  there  were  other  curliuns  at  the  back  of  the  staget 
called  traverses,  which  served,  when  drawn,  to  make 
another  and  an  inner  apartment,  when  such  was  required  - 
by  the  business  of  the  play.  They  had  this  name  at  a  very 
early  date :  one  of  the  stage  directions  in  ihe  rare  interlude 
of  Queen  Heifer,  1561,  is  this :  '  Here  the  Kynge  entrytb 
the  travers  and  Aman  goeth  out  ;*  and  another, '  Here  tbc 
'  kynge  entretti  the  traverse,  and  Hardy-dardy  entretb  the 
'place.'  In  the  old  MS.  play  of  Sir  Tkonuu  More, 
written  prior  to  1590,  we  find  the  following  stage  direction 
rererring  to  the  use  of  the  traverse — 'An  arras  is  drawne. 

*  and  hehinde  it  (as  in  Sessions)   sit  the  Lord  Mwor, 

*  Justice  Suresbie,  and  other  Justices,  Sherife  More,  and 

*  the  other  Sherife  sittinjj:  by.'    Similar  directions  in  Shake- 
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■pean'a  playst    and   in  tbose  of  other  dramfttiatB,  are 
frequent 

'  One  of  the  eu-liest  notices  of  the  use  of  anything 
beyond  arras  or  tapestry  on  (he  public  stage  is  to  be.faund 
in  the  prologue  to  R.  Brome's  Court  Beggar,  acted  in 
1633,  where  the  poet  ii  speaking  in  his  own  person— 
'  no  gaudff  teene 
'  Shall  give  instructions  what  the  plot  doth  mean;' 
but  even  here  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  refers  to  the 
gaudiness  of  a  painted  scene  which  might  '  give  instruc- 
^ons'  as  to  the  place  where  the  action  was  laid.  The 
same  dramatist's  Cil]/  fFit  was  written  before  1637. 
(because  he  tells  ua  in  the  prologue  that  it  had  been 
fipproved  by  Ben  Jonson,}  and  there  the  old  simplicity  was 
observed :  the  Widow  'fryrnau  is  discovered  apparently  at 
the  point  of  death,  making  her  will,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
scene  we  meet  with  the  following  direction : — '  they  put  iq 
the  bed  and  withdraw  all.'  In  Middleton's  Chaste  Maid 
in  Cheapiide,  1630,  '  &  bed  is  thrust  out  upon  the  stage, 
Alwit's  wife  in  it,'  the  lady  haviug  been  just  delivered  of  e 
child;  and  in  Davenport's  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  DecU, 
we  read  '  enter  Anne  in  bed,'  meaning,  that  a  bed  was 
'  thrust  out  upon  the  stage'  between  the  traverse  curtains, 
with  the  lady  in  it.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  date 
they  had  no  means  by  moveable  scenes  of  chuiging  the 
appearance  of  the  place  represented. 

Tnke's  Adwnturt$  of  Jive  Houn  was  not  produced  untJl 
afler  the  Restoration :  it  was  acted  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
theatre,  and  here  we  find  indubitable  evidence  of  changes 
of  scenery  and  of  some  facility  in  the  management  of  it> 
In  one  place  we  are  told, '  the  scene  changes  to  a  garden,' 
and,  just  afterwards,   'the  riung  moon  appears  in  thp 
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MMna.'  '  The  icene  diengei '  u  Uiie  constant  «xpreauoQ 
employed,  and  the  commencemeDt  of  Act  t.  must  havii 
been  pUjid  while  the  stBge  represented  two  separate 
rooiDB. 

This  Improrement  (ifsudiit  were)had  been  introduced 
previona  to  ttie  return  of  Chades  II.  in  Sir  W.  Daveaant^a 
Siege  of  Rhode*,  consisting  of  songs  and  recitative,  ex- 
plained by  painted  scenery.  It  was  brought  out  in  1656, 
about  eight  years  after  the  closing  of  the  tbeatres,  and 
trith  a  view  to  evade  the  ordinance  of  1647.  This  ptnnt 
may  be  fitly  concluded  from  the  unequivocal  language  of 
Wri^t,  the  author  of  EUtona  SUtrionha,  who,  though 
he  wrote  only  in  1690,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  stage  more  than  half  a  century  before :  he  t«lls  ns, 
that  'presently  after  the  Restoration,  the  King's  players 

*  acted  publicly  at  the  Red  Bull  for  some  ^me,  and  then 

*  removed  to  a  new-built  playhouse  in  Vere-street,  by 
'  Clare-market :  there  they  continued  for  a  year  or  two, 

*  and  then  removed  to  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Hhnry  Lian^ 
'  where  they  first  made  use  of  scenes,  which  had  been  a 

*  little  before  introduced  upon  the  public   stage   by  Sir 

*  William  Davenant.' 

In  order  to  indicate  (he  place  where  the  action  of  a 
play  was  laid,  a  very  simple  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
the  earlier  period  of  our  drama  :  a  board  was  hung  up  in 
an  obvious  situation,  with  the  name  of  the  place  written 
upon  it — 'What  child  is  there,'  (asks  Sir  P.  Sidney,  in  his 
Apology  of  Poetry,  written  about  1583,)  '  (hat  coming  to 
'  a  play  and  seeing  Thebes  written  in  great  letters  on  an 

*  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes?'  Malone,  who 
misquotes  this  passage,  by  omitting  the  material  wordd, 

*  In  great  letters,"  follows  it  up  by  observing,  that  '  the 
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*  wsni  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been  sapplied  by  tiM 
■  simple  expedient  of  writing  the  names  of  the  different 
'  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  progress  of  ths 
'  play,  which  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  b* 

*  visible  to  the  audience,'  but  he  produces  no  evidenco 
upon  this  point  The  practice  of  exposing  to  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  In  the  opening  of  a  play  where  the  action  waa 
laid,  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Davenant,  and  it  ia 
remarkably  proved  by  tbevery  first  piece  in  which  sceiiery 
waa  employed :  the  introduction  to  his  Siege  of  Rhode*  has 
these  words  describing  the  appearance  of  the  stage — 'la 

*  the  middle  of  the  freeze  waa  a  compartment  wherein 
'  was  written— fiAodu.'  Sometimes  the  fact  appears  to 
have  been  commpnicated  in  the  prologue,  and  at  others  it 
was  formally  announced  hy  one  of  the  actors:  when  old 
Hieronimo,  in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  is  about  to  present 
his  play  within  a  play  to  the  King  and  Court,  he  ex- 

CltHiptlr^ 

'  Our  scene  is  Rhodes.* 
It  was  not  only  the  custom  to  exhibit  to  the  eyea  of  the 
tiudience  the  place  of  action,  but  the  title  of  the  play  :  one 
of  the  oldest  instances  of  Ihe  lund  is  to  be  found  in  the 
piece  last  quoted)  which  was  written  about  IbSS.  In  the 
same  part  of  it  in  which  old  Hieronimo  stales  '  Our  scene  is 
|lhades,'  he  tells  {lathazar,  who  was  asBisling  in  prepara- 
tions for  hia  play,  'Hang  up  the  title!'  which  Mulons 
tnispnnts  '  Hong  up  the  tilt,'  and  proceeds  to  reason  from 
bis  own  error,  as  to  the  methocl  in  which  plays  within 
plays  were  then  represented:  he  took  tUt  to  be  another 
name  for  a  curtain  *.  In  ffilg  Beguiled,  printed  in  1606, 
but  written  and  acted  considerably  earlier,  the  Prologue- 

«  Sbokeapeue  by  Bot««l],  iti.  108. 
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flpesker 'antes  an  iwtor  what  t)ie  play  is  to  be,-  and  tii« 
answer  is, '  Sir,  you  may  look  upon  thetitle.'  Other  proofs 
are  to  be  found  in  Ben  Jouson's  Poetatter,  The  Devil  u  an 
^t*,  M4zgtKlic Lady,  Mid  CynMa't  Rmdt.  Sometimes  the 
speolcer  of  the  Prologue  carried  the  title  of  the  play  in  his 
hand:  thus  in  H.  Brome's  City  ffit,  SBrpego.who  delirera 
the  prologue,  in  reference  to  the  play  having  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Jonaon,  observes, 

'  Some  in  this  round  may  have  both  seen't  and  beard, 

■  Ere  I,  t/»ai  bear  ilt  Utie,  wore  a  beard.' 
In  the  same  author's  Anlipodei,  a  play  within  a  play  is 
performed,  and  Quailpipe,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  pro- 
logue, says,  alluding  to  the  title  hung  up  in  the  sight  of 
the  audience, 

*  Our  far  fetoh'd  title,  over  lands  and  seas, 

*  Offers  unto  your  view  ZSe  Antipodet.' 


HOUR  AND  DURATION  OF  PERFORM- 
ANCE:—JIGS. 

Ih  the  time  of  Sbahespeare,  plays  were  performed  in  Lon- 
don only  once  a  day:  Taylor  (the  water-poet),  in  his 
Watermet^i  Suit  concerning  Tlayert,  1613,  says: — 'but 

*  my  love  unto  them  ia  such,  that  whereas  they  do  play  hut 
'  once  a  day,  I  could  be  content  tbey  should  play  twice  or 

*  thrice  a  day,' 

Malone  asserts  that  the  performances  at  theatres  '  began 
bt  one  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon;'  but  he  nas  certainly 
mistaken,  and  the  only  authority  he  adduced  by  no  means 
Established  his  position*.    The  usual  time  for  visiting  the 

•  Epigiunibr  J.  D.  •ndC.M.,piial«d»b9ut  1M9> 
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^heatre  wu  &fter  dinner,  but  Dsvenant  states,  in  the  pro- 
jotfue  to  bis  Unfortunate  Lovert,  produced  in  163S,  that 
of  old  so  ea^r  were  the  spectators  to  secure  good  places, 
that  they  sometimes  came  without  their  dinners : 
'  For  they  to  theatres  were  pleas'd  to  come, 
'  Ere  they  had  dined,  to  take  up  the  best  room.' 
The  usual  hour  of  dining,  in  the  city  at  least,  at  this 
period,  was  twelve  o'clock.  In  Haughton'a  EnglUhmen 
for  jny  Money,  I^aaro,  the  Portugal  merchaot,  ^es  to 
the  Exchange  at  about  eleven,  and  comes  home  to 
dinner  at  noon.  There  might  then,  as  now,  sometimei 
be  an  affectation  of  late  dining,  and  Dekker,  in  his  GulFi 
Horn-book,  I$09,  represents  his  gay  hero  as  dining  at 
two  o'clock,  and  afterwards  visiting'  the  theatre. '  In  fact 
the  performance  of  plays  began  at  three  o'clock*,  as 
appears  by  the  following  proclamation  made  by  an  actori 
in  Uiitriomattix,  1610,  played  very  shortly  after,  if  sol 
before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

'  AJl  they  that  can  smg  and  say, 

'  Come  to  the  Town-house,  and  see  a  play : 

'  At  three  a'  chelt  it  shall  begin.' 

*  Excepting  at  St.  Paul's,  trhne  tike  parfonnancei  eoniDieiieed  at  foot 
o'clock,  after  piaiyen,  and  concluded  before  lix,  vhea  tba  gates  vers 
shut.  Thii  fact  appears  from  a  note  appended  to  a  play  called  Necro- 
gumtt;  by  W.  P,  in  the  curioui  folio  MS,  the  property  of  Hi.  Hasle. 
vood,  from  vhidi  I  have  already  more  than  once  quoted. 
■  A  Dole  to  the  Maatei  of  Children  of  Fowles. 

'  HnooraDdum,  that  if  any  of  the  fine  and  formont  of  these  Pas- 
'  totalis  and  Comcedyei  contejmed  in  this  volume,  tbail  but  ovcnach 
*  in  length  (the  children  not  to  begin  before  foure,  after  prayers,  and 
<  Ihe  gales  of  Povles  shutting  at  six)  the  tyme  of  supper,  that  then  in 
'  tyme  and  place  conveoient,  jou  do  let  passe  some  of  the  aong^  and 
'  make  the  conssrt  the  shorter ;  far  I  suppose  these  plaies  he  somer 
'  wliat  too  lodg  for  that  place.  Howsoever,  on  your  own  experience, 
'  and  at  your  best  d^ection,  bo  it.    Farewell  to  you  all,' 
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In  the  aitidei  between  Henalowe  and  Heade,  tiid 
Dkwm  the  plftyer,  is  1614,  it  is  eipressly  stipulated  that 
)m  ilwll  be  ready  '  appturelled  to  begin  the  play  at  the 
hour  of  thfM  o'dodt  in  the  afternoon,'  whioh,  without 
farther  evidence,  aeemi  quite  decisive  *. 

In  the  pToIo^e  to  Davenant's  Unfortunate  Lovart,  it  is 
stated  in  terms,  that  *  two  short  hours'  would  eomplete 
the  whole  lepresentation,  which  accords  entirely  with  what 
is  said  by  Shakespeare,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  prologs 
to  Aonuo  and  Juliet,  where  he  speaks  of  the  '  two  koun 
tnfEc  of  our  stage  j'  and  in  the  prologue  to  Hairy  Till., 
where  hu  statea  that  the  spectators  may 


'  see  avray  their  shilling 


'  In  Iwo  tkort  hourt.' 
'  No  writer  that  I  have  met  with  (says  Malone)  inti- 
'  males  that  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  it  was  customary 
*  to  exhibit  more  than  &  aing;le  dramatic  piece  on  one  day  ^ 
he  obviously  here  means  to  exclude  from  consideration 
what  were  termed  '  jigs,'  although  they  might  fairly  be 
called  *  dramatic  pieces ;'  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  correct  in  fais  conclusion.  I  find,  how- 
aver,  one  dramatist,  who  mentions  (he  performance  of 
what  would  seem  to  he  two  distinct '  dramatic  piecea.'  In 
Nathaniel  FieH't  Amaida  for  Ladia,  acted  before  1611, 
Lord  Proudly  asks  Lord  Feesimple,  '  What  d'ye  this 
afternoon  ? '  and  Lord  Feesimple  answers ;  '  Faiih,  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  see  Long  Meg  and  Tlie  Ship,  at  the  For- 
tune.'   Malone  was  probably  not  aware  of  the  existaoce  (tf 

*  Thomas  Cisnley,  ia  his  AmoHila,  1635,  describing  the  mMouer  in 
irbich  prostitutes  occupied  tbeic  time,  inj  sflec  d>j,  sajs, 
'  At  lArce  unto  the  playhouse  back  again, 
'  To  be  ocquaJated  wiUk  hqu  otbei  men.' 
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Hat  pauage,  which  nrlalDlj  speaks  of  two  different  prO' 
ductions.  It  JB  known  frcitn  Heoslowe's  Account-book,  (hat 
Long  Meg  of  WaimintUr  was  one  of  the  plays  acUd  by 
his  company  in  1594  :  it  long  maintained  its  popularity, 
but  possibly  at  (he  time  Field  wrote  it  was  found  necea- 
■ary  (o  add  eomelhing  to  it  by  way  of  additional  ettrac- 
lion.  We  nowhere  find  any  mention  of  a  play  called  2%: 
Ship,  and  it  might  be  only  '  a  jig,'  such  as  it  was  not 
unusual  to  append  to  plays, '  the  more  cheerfully  to  dismiss 
Oat  spectators  *.' 

That  a  '  jig '  was  a  common  conclusion  to  the  amuse- 
ments at  the  theatre  may  be  easily  established.  In  Jack 
Drum't  Eftteriainmeni,  1601,  one  of  the  characters  re- 
marks :  *  As  the  jig  is  called  for  after  the  play  is  donei 
even  so  let  Monsieur  go  ;'  whence  we  may  infer,  perhaps, 
that  il  was  not  advertised  in  the  bills,  nor  performed  unless 
It  were  '  called  for'  by  the  audieacG.  In  Eveiy  Man  out 
of  hii  Humour  (acted  in  1599),  Ben  Jonson  says,  '  it's  a 
'  project,  a  designment  of  hia  own,  a  thing  studied  and 
'  rehears'd  as  ordinarily  at  his  coming  from  hawking  or 
'  huntiDg,  as  it  jig  a^er  a  play.'  These  supplemental 
performances  probably  ariginaled  with,  and  certainly  de- 
pended  almost  solely  upon,  the  actors  who  used  to  perform 
the  parts  of  downs  and  fools  in  regular  dramatic  repre- 
sentalipns,  Richard  Tarleton  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
them,  and,  from  a  sentence  in  the  tract  called  YarlUm't 
Neas  out  of  Purgatory,  it  should  aeem  that  they  lasted  for 
an  hour:  the  author  says  that  the  pamphlet  Is  '  only  such 

•  This  is  tlie  ecFreuioD  of  Dr.  Bortsii  Holiday,  ia  tlie  Hl^trafioos 
to  hia  ti&Dslatiun  of  Juveual,  p.  SJ.  Spealiiug  of  the  Romati  pluya,  ha 
■ayi  tlutthey  had  ma  Exadiumj '  after  tlie  ajituro  of  a  jig,  aitcr  g,  pIhy, 

the  more  chmfuUj  tc  dinniM  tlw  tpectotors.' 
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'  a  jest  as  his  [TaHetoD's]  jig,  fit  for  gentlemen  to  laugh  at 
*  an  hour.'  The  author  of  Laqua  Ridiculon,  or  Spritiga 
for  fFbodcockt,  1613,  couples  the  eicellent  comedy  of 
Green^i  Tu  Quoque,  with  a  celebrated  jig  called  Garlick*. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  the  precise  nature 
of  a  'jigi'  and  how  far  and  in  what  respect  it  diflered 
from  a  '  merriment.'  We  have  no  extant  specimen  of 
any  such  performance,  although,  probably,  several  of  the 
(nost  popular  were  printed  t>  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
ludicrous  composition  in  rhyme,  sung,  or  said,  b;  the 
clown,  and  accompanied  by  dancing  and  playing  upon  the 
pipe  and  tabor. 

Nash,  in  his  Fierce  Penniless,  1593.  refers  to  this  spe- 
cies of  entertunment  in  jingling  verse,  when  he  says— 
'  like  the  quunt  comedians  of  our  time, 
'  That,  when  the  play  u  done,  do  fall  to  rhyme: 
-    Fletcher  bears  similar  testimony  in  the  prologae  to  the 
Fair  Maid  of  ike  Jnn  Oicensed  in  1626)— 
'  ^jig  >hall  be  cla[q>'d  up,  and  every  rhyme 
'  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime}.' 
That  there  was  singing  in  them  is  proved  by  Henry 
Chettle,  in  Kind-hearCi  Dream,  1592,  where  he  makes 
coney-catchers  complain  that  the  playera  'spoiled  their 
trade'   by   'singing  jigs'  in  which  they  were  exposed. 

'    •  It  ii  also  mentioned  in  TJii-  Hog  hatk  loil  Ml  Pearl,  161 J,  and  as 
IbllowB  bf  Taylor,  in  hU  Qal  mtr  the  fVater ; — 
'  And  fur  his  action,  he  eelipseth  quite 
'TbeJiga/  Oarliek,  oi  the  FuiiL'>  delight.* 
t  Id  la95,  the  StatioiwT'B  Begi»ten  eibitiit  entriet  of  tiro:  ni, 
FhiUipi'i  <  Jig  of  the  Slippen'  and  Kempe'i  'Jig  of  the  KitcbeiHtuff 
Woman.' 

I  Milone,  in  a  note  on  Hamlet,  (Shakespeare  1;^  BonreU,  vii.  9^8) 
Wi^uotei  thee*  lines  as  tcota  i/nit  PUgrmege.  ^ 
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GosHon,  in  his  P/oy*  Conjkted  in  Five  Actions,  talks  of 
vaultiag,  tumbling,  dancing  ofjigt,  galliards,  &c.,  because 
daDCtog  was  introduced  into  them  for  greater  delight  and 
variety.  The  old  pictures  of  Tarleton  represented  him  with, 
his  tabor;  and  in  his  Neaii  from  Purgatory  occurs  the 
following  passage: — '  At  last,  because  they  knew  I  was  a 
'  boon  companion,  they  appointed  that  I  should  sit  and 
'  play  jigi  all  day  on  my  tabor  to  the  ghosts  without 
'  ceasing,  which  hath  brought  me  into  such  use.  that  I 
'  now  play  fur  better  than  when  I  was  alive.' 

When  Shirley  wrote  his  CAnTt^e*,  (printed  in  1632,)  jigs 
at  the  ends  of  playa  had  been  exploded  at  Salisbury  Court 
theatre,  and  perhaps  at  other  private  playhouses  ;  but  he 
complains  that,  instead  of  a  jig,  the  audiences  were  seldom 
satisfied  without  a  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  piece. 

GoBe's  Cardaa  Shepherdeit  was  not  pnnted  until 
1656,  but  it  had  been  acted  many  years  before  at  the 
same  house  as  Shirley's  Changei,  and  at  that  date,  as 
appears  by  the  induction,  jigs  were  still  represented  at  the 
two  public  theatres — the  Fortune  and  the  Red  Bull. 
Some  jigs  must  have  been  of  considerable  length,  for  in  A 
PiU  to  Purge  Melancholy  (a  tract  without  dale,  but  pub- 
lished about  1600),  '  six-penny  jigs  *  are  mentioned,  which 
at  that  time,  and  long  ailerwards,  was  the  price  of  a 
printed  play.  'Half-penny  jig;s'  are  also  spoken  of, 
which  perhaps  were  merely  ballads,  like  that  in  '  A  Queti  of 
Enquiry,  &c.,  gathered  by  Sir  Oliver  Oatmeal,'  1595, 
where  one  is  called, '  A  Jig  for  the  ballad-mongers  *.* 

•  Bee  the  Biitiih  Bibliagi^ller,  i.  36.  It  will  be  Men  heieafler, 
that  anathei  ■  Quest  of  Enqniry  (Jadc  of  Dont't)  ii  noticed  by 
FitigeoStey  in  16Z0. 
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PLAY-BILLS  — REHEARSALS  — FIRST  PER- 
FORMANCES—PRINTING  PLATS— PAMPH- 
LETS —  DEDICATIONS. 
In  the  earliest  period  of  the  stage,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  announcement  of  the  intention  to  exhibit 
thealncal  perTormances  was  made  bjr  sound  of  trumpet,  by 
certain  persons  called  Vexillators,  oa  some  day  preceding 
the  performance.  The  use  of  bills,  giving  inroraiation  of 
the  tim^,  place,  and  nature  oflhe  represeutationof  plays  is, 
bowever,  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  practice  was  common  prior  to  the  year  1563,  for 
Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Grindall*,  stating  the  objections  of 
the  Archbishop  to  dramatic  amusements,  mentions  that  he 
represented  to  the  Queen's  Secretary,  that  the  players 'did 

*  then  daily,  but  especially  on  the  hoUdays,  set  up  their 
'  bills,  inviting  to  plays.'  At  a  subsequent  date,  John 
Northbrooke,  in  hia  Trtathe  agtunst  theatrical  peribrm- 
ances,  printed  about  1579,  supplies  similar  evidence.  He 
says, — '  Tbey  use  to  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts  sotne 
'.  certmn  days  before,  to  admonish  people  to  make  resort 

*  to  their  theatres ; '  and  eight  years  afterwards  the  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Stationers'  Company  gave  to  John 
Chartewood  a  licence  for  the  sole  printing  of  bills  for  plaj- 
erst'  At  &  later  period,  the  right  was  assumed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  crown.  It  appears  that  James  Roberts  had  also 

•  Kdilkni  1831,  p.  193. 

f  Tba  tuttf  in  Uuil  booki  rnlu  thai : — ■  October,  1587,  John 
'  Oiulevood.  Ljoeiued  to  biml^  tlie  whoteconwat  of  IheAuigluitB 
'  the  oulfe  jmpiiutiag  of  all  nuumer  of  Inllei  for  playen.  Frorided 
'  that  if  any  trouble  viw  herebye,  then  Cfaailewood  to  beaie  tha 
''charges.'  The  tiouhle  fo  ariae  out  of  tbia  exclusive  privilege  piobablf 
meant  a  dispute  on  the  part  of  Olber  printen  and  rtatiaiRn  of  tl^ 
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printed  '  the  bills  for  pisjrert,'  and  be  mentions  thetn  among 
the  publications  from  his  press  *.  Roberts  began  to  print 
as  earljas  1573,  and  continued  until  aCler  the  year  1600, 
He  might,  very  possibly,  succeed  Charlewood,  as  tbe 
person  licensed  by  the  SlaUoners'  Company. 

Malone,  in  reference  lo  this  circumstance,  expresses  his 
Burprise  that  '  even  the  right  of  printing  play-bllls  was  at 
'  one  time  made  a  subject  of  monopoly  by  the  Stationer's 
'  Company  ti'  but  he  was  not  aware  that  James  I.  actually 
granted  a  patent  for  the  purpose. 

Inthe  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  preserred 
a  broadside,  dated  1630,  and  entitled,  'An  abstract  of  his 
'  Majestie's  Letters  Patents  granted  unto  Roger  Wood  and 
'  Thomas  Symcocke,  for  the  sole  printing  of  paper  and 

*  parchment  on  the  one  side;^'  and  among  the  articles  enu- 
merated are  <  all  Billes  for  Flayes,  Pastimes,  Showes,  Chal- 
lenges.  Prizes  or  Sp<»1es  whatsoever  i'  end  at  the  close,  peo- 
ple wishing  for  any  such  work  to  be  done  ate  called  upoti 
to  repair  '  to  the  Old  Change,  at  the  Golden  Anchor,  over 

*  ag^nst  Carter  Lane  end,  where  they  shall  be  reasonably 
'  dealt  with  for  the  same.'  Wood  and  Symcocke  assigned 
dieir  right  under  this  patent  to  Edward  Allde,  and  the 
broadside  was  published  by  him  in  that  capacity  {■ 

Malone  states  that  the  earlier  play-bills  '  did  not  contain 

*  a  list  of  the  characters,  or  of  the  names  of  the  actors  by 
'  whom  they  were  represented )'  and  although  we  are  witb- 

•  Vide  Amei'i  HUtory  of  Friaiiag,  p.  342.  The  M3.  which  Amw 
copied  was  funuBlied  to  him  by  Coietei,  B.ad  ia  it  Robaita  bIm  slates 
that  lie  had  either  printed  oi  bought  the  copyright  of  thew '  play-boolu,' 
Til., '  The  Weathei — Fouie  P. — Lo*e — Xoutii — Impatient  Po.Teriy— 
Hicke  Skomer.' 

f  Shakespeaia  b;  Boswell,  lii,  154. 

X  '  At  Landon.  Fiinied  t^  Edwaid  All-de,  Ihs  Aivgu  of  Soger 
Wood  and  Thomis  SjasKke,  lS20k' 
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ou(  affirmative  evidence  on  the  point,  he  was.  probablf,' 
right  in  his  conclusion  *.  It  may  be  inferred  from  a 
portion  of  the  diaio^ie  in  HUtriomaslix,  1610,  that  the 

*  He  was  decidedly  wionK,  howerei,  vhen  he  adils  in  a  note  (Shal»> 
tpesK  b]r  BoaweU,  iii.  1£>4),  thAt  the  practice  of  inserting;  the  names  lA 
tba  cbaracten  and  of  the  players  '  did  not  eommeiice  till  the  bro- 
iling of  the  nghteenth  century,'  a9  is  proved  by  the  follnring  play-biUj 
which  11  eilant,  tud  which,  I  believe,  was  lold  among  the  booki  tS 
tba  late  Ur.  Bindley :  it  wag  lubsequently  separately  repcinted. 
'  By  his  Uajealy'i  Company  of  Comedian^ 
'  At  the  new  Theatre  in  Druiy-lane. 
<  Thii  day  bdtig  Thursday,  April  8th,  1G63,  will  be  acted, 
'  A  Comedy,  called, 
•  THE  HUMOUROUS  LIKUTENANT. 
'  Th«  King  .  .  Mr.  Winterset, 

'  Demetrius     •  •  Mr.  Hart, 

'  Seleven  [Seleucua]  ,  Mr,  Bur^ 

'  Leontins  •  •  Major  Mohun, 

'  Lieutenant  •  .  Mr.  Clun, 

'  Celiso  [Celia]  .  Mn.  ManhaU. 

'  The  play  will  begin  at  three  o'clock  eiactly. 
'  Boiei  4); ;  Pit  2(.  6if. ;  Middle  Gallery  li.  %d. ;  Upper  Gallerr  1>.' 
The  naittei  nf  these  perfarmera  are  well  known,  and  most  of  Ihotf 
eontimied  to  entertain  the  towo  some  time  after  the  Restoration.  Onn 
ii,  however,  an  exception,  ui  he  was  murdered  ia  IG64,  and  a  poem, 
upon  his  death,  was  published  undm  the  fallowing  title :  '  An  Elegy 
'  upon  the  mast  execrable  Murther  of  Mr.  Clun,  one  of  the  Comedian* 
'  of  the  Thealoc  Royal,  who  was  rob'd  and  most  Inhuinanely  kill'd  on 
■  Tuesday  night,  being  the  2d  of  August,  1664,  near  Tabuun  Court,  as 
*  he  was  riding  to  his  country-house  at  Kentish  Town.'  His  perfimB- 
ances  of  tbe  Ueuteoaut,  in  the  plaj  to  which  the  above  bill  applteo,  at 
femvig,  in  The  Merry  DevU  of  Edmonloa,  of  Besnis,  in  King  anil  JW» 
King,  of  Falstaff,  in  ffmry  l/ie  Fourlh,  and  of  Jago,  in  7»e  Moor  if 
Venice,  are  mentioned  among  bis  principal  charaden.  In  otbei 
respects,  tbe  productian  i>  utterly  worthless,  as  may  be  judged  fzfim  the 
following  concluiion. 

'  But  oh,  black  Death,  somethiug  I'll  say  of  thee, 

'  For  thou  diilit.act  among  this  treachery, 

■  And  Ihy  hand  did  seal  [q.  deal]  out  poor  Clun'a  death, 

'  Who  oft  US  pleased  with  (that  you  took)  his  breath. 

'  Oh,  thou  unkind  and  mortal  fue  to  man, 

'  Wbo  still  art  blind,  yet  chedu  all  than  can,' 
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Dame  uf  Ihe  author  was  sometimes,  if  not  usually,  printed 
in  the  play -bill,  together  with  the  title  of  his  production  *. 
In  the  same  play  we  read  the  following;  stage -direct!  on : 
'Enter  Belch,'  (one  of  the  players,)  'setting'  up  bills,' 
which  may  show  also  the  kind  of  employment  to  which 
the  iuferior  actors,  when  in  the  country,  condescended. 
They  are  afterwards  called  '  text-bills  for  plays,'     In  the 
induction  to  A  ffarning  for  fair  IVomen,  1599,  Tragedy 
whips  History  and  Comedy  from  the  stage,  exclaiming — 
'  "Ti*  you  have  kept  the  theatre  so  long 
•  Painted  in  play-bilU  upon  every  post, 
'  While  I  am  scorned  of  the  muUilude.' 
A  similar  proof  is  to  be  found  in  Taylor's  (the  Water- 
poet)  fTil  and  Mirth,  to  which  Malone  referredf.     That 

■  Some  of  the  chaiailen  are  there  reailiug  the  prolo^e  to  a  piece 
mppoaed  to  have  been  mitteu  by  Post-haste,  the  poet,  nhich  thus 
tenninateB — '  Our  Prologue  peaceth ; '  on  which  Gulch  eidaimg — 
'  Peacelh !  what  peaking  Pogeanter  penn'd  that  ? 

'  BdcA.  Who  but  master  PoBt-haste. 

'  Gulch,  It  is  as  dangerous  to  read  lus  name  at  a  play-doOT,  al  a 
printed  bill  an  a  plague  door,' 

+  Aud  which  he  slightlymisquoted.  It  U  called  '  A  Quiblet,' and  nini 
as  follows : — '  Master  Field,  Ihe  player,  riding  up  Fleet-street  a  great 
'  pace,  a  gealleman  called  him,  and  asked  him  what  play  was  played 
'  that  day  P  He  (being  angry  to  be  stayed  upon  so  frivolous  a  demand) 
'  answered,  that  he  might  see  what  play  was  to  be  played  upon  every 
'poll      I    ry  you  mercy  (said  the  gentleman),  I  took  you  for  a  pott, 

It  m  y  b  remarked  that  this  was  stolen,  hke  many  more,  by  the 
coll  t  fZ/tfjA  Pf/fr'i/fWs,  whcra  it  is  numbered  14.  The  sama 
pun  f  n  the  point  (if  point  it  may  be  called)  of  au  epigram  in  H. 
I  t     eoffr  J     Cerlaine  Elegict,  &c.,  1620— 

P  nluB  comes  posting  almost  every  day, 
A  d  cries.  How  do  you,  Sir  ?  Come,  what's  the  play  P 
'  Who  doubts  but  much  his  labour  he  hath  lost: 
'  I  ne'er  could  tell  no  more  than  could  the  post,' 
It  again  occurs  in  Weiimimirr  Qatiblti,  and  thura  it  is  attributed  to 
a  player  of  tha  name  of  Wallop. 

Vol.  HI.  2  C 
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it  WB3  QSUftl  with  the  title  of  the  piece  to  state  whether  it 
was  comedy,  tragedy,  &c.,  we  gather  from  the  prologue  to 
Shirley's  Cardinal,  when  he  apologises  for  only  calling  it 
'  a  play'  in  the  bills  : — 

'  TTiink  what  you  please,  we  call  it  but  "  a  play ;" 

'  Whether  the  comic  muse,  or  lady's  love, 

'  Romance,  or  direful  tragedy  it  prove, 

'  The  bill  determines  not :' 
and  from  what  immediately  follows,  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  names  of  tragedies,  for  greater  distinction,  were  ordina- 
rily printed  in  red  ink:^ 

'  and  you  would  be 

'  Persuaded  I  would  have  't  a  comedy, 

'  For  all  the  purple  in  the  name  *.' 

The  term  '  rehearsal '  was  as  well  understood,  and  as 

technically  applied  before  1600  as  at  present  t>     I"  the 

articles  between  Henslowe,  Meade  and  Dawes,  the  actor, 

in  April,  1614,  it  is  provided  that  he  '  shall  and  will  at  all 

•  In  The  AdvenlurcM  o/ Fine  Houn,  1663,  we  have  the  precise  fcmn 
in  wbieli  bills  of  new  plays  commenced,  for  '  the  Prologue  eaters  with 
a  playbill  in  hia  hand,'  and  leads  thus: — 'This  day,  the  l&th  of 
December,  ahatl  be  acted  a  new  play,  nerer  played  l>efoTe,  called  TAt 
jidvtnliiret  of  Five  Houn.' 

f  In  Mueday  and  Chettle's  DoKnfaU  of  Bobai  Earl  of  Himlingfim, 
acted  in  1597,  Skeltan,  who  was  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  Friar 
Tuck  in  it,  obserres  to  Sir  Jabn  Elthsm,  who  personated  Little  John, 

'  Then  'twill  trouble  you 

'  After  your  great  afiairs  to  tate  the  pain, 
'  That  I  intended  to  entreat  you  to, 
'  About  reheanai  of  your  promis'd  play.' 
The  word  occurs,   and   in   the   same   sense,  in  R.  Brome'a  En- 
gtiih  Mwr,  printed  in  1658,  and  in  various  other  authoriUes.     If, 
as  was  often  the  case,  authors  were  present  at  the  iirst  performance  of 
their  plays,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  not  absent  firom  re- 
hearsals.   Qiflbid  (Sfli  Jcmian'i  fVoris,  vi.  5)  states  ttiat  Ben  Jon. 
son  'always  attended  the  first  prewntstian  of  bis  pieces,  when  it  wa* 
in  his  power.' 
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'  times  during  the  said  term  duly  attend  all  such  rehearsal 
'  which  shall,  the  night  before  the  rehearsal,  be  given 
'  publicly  oui' 

Malone  proves,  from  the  lines  addressed  by  J.  Stephens 
to  H.  Filzgeoffrey,  on  his  Notes  from  the  Blackfriart, 
1620  *,  that  dramatic  poets  were  admitted  gratia  into  the 
theatres,  and  we  are  to  recollect  that  not  a  few  of  them 
were  also  actors  t. 

ARer  plays  bad  been  bought  by  a  Maoager  or  Company 
for  representation,  authors  generally  abandoned  all  care  of 
them.  It  was  Gifibrd's  opinion  that  Ben  Jonson  superin- 
tended the  pdnting  of  the  volume  of  his  '  Works  |,'  which 
appeared  in  1616,  but  few  dramaljc  poets  of  that  day 
showed  as  much  anxiety  for  their  reputation.    The  pur- 

*  Holone  givea  1617,aBthedBteQCthii  publication.  Itwuprintsd 
in  1620  ;  but  there  U  another  edition  without  date,  and  in  hii  copy  in 
tiie  Bodleian,  Malone  has  vrittea  that  the  titl»{iag«  of  it  is  the  only 
novelty ; — this  is  also  a  mistake,  for  there  aie  seTeral  vftritUioni  in  the 
body  of  the  worb,  which  show  at  least  tume  part  of  it  to  hare  been  a, 
te-impression.  The  copy  with  the  date  of  1620  wa*  '  printed  foi  Tho- 
mas Jones,'  and  that  without  a  date  '  by  B.  A.  Ibi  Miles  Partiiche.' 

■f  In  DeUier'a  Saliromatlix,  1602,  two  cluirgei  are  hnKig;ht  againlt 
Ben  Jonson,  which,  though  no  doubt  exaggerated,  probably  had  some 
foundation  ia  truth,  or  they  would  have  been  pointless  i  the  one  is  that 
be  sat  '  in  the  galleiy '  during  the  performance  of  his  plays,  iListoitin|f 
his  counlensnce  at  eveiy  Hno,  'to  make  )^utlemen  have  an  eye  on 
him,  and  to  make  players  afraid  to  take  his  port,'  i.t^  afraid  to  act  tha 
part  assigned  to  them.  The  other  charge  is  in  tliese  terma — 'Besidea 
'  you  must  forswear  to  venture  on  the  stage  when  yoor  play  ia  ended, 
'  and  to  exchange  courtesies  and  compliments  with  the  gallants  in  the 
'Lords'  rooms,  to  make  all  the  house  rise  up  in  arms  and  to  cry 
'  —that's  Horace  !  that's  he  1  that's  he  1  that')  he,  thai  pens  and 
'  purges  humours  and  diseases.'  Thia  paaaoge  affords  a  curioua  trait 
of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

i  Ben  Jouson  was  laughed  at  a  good  deal  for  giving  socb  produc- 
tions as  plays  the  title  of  '  works.'  Fitzgeoffiey  made  a  fteble  blov  at 
him  in  Lib.  i.  Sat,  1,  of  his  Cerlaine  Elegit*,  &c  1620,  before  quoted: 
2C2 
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chase  for  the  use  of  the  theatre  seems  ordioarily  to  have 
bees  of  the  copyright,  as  well  as  of  the  right  to  perform  ; 
and  the  inlerests  of  managers  might  be  injured  by  pnnt- 
iug  plays,  not  merely  because  public  curiosity  would 
thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  gratified,  but  because  rival 
companies  would  thus  be  enabled  to  represent  their  pieces. 
Malone  (Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.  159,  &c.)  recovered 
and  published  two  curious  documents  upon  this  point  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  though  not  of  a  very  early 
date,  which  are  inserted  at  length  in  tlie  '  Annals  of  the 
Sta^,'  ii.  83  and  92. 

the  panage  is  curious,  ud  worth  dtrMtiog,  on  aeeotmt  of  the  many 

publicstiDiu  of  that  day  to  which  it  refers. 

'  Uonr  man;  Fihimn  lye  neglecfed,  Ihruat 
'  Id  every  Bench-hole  P  every  heape  oT  duat  ? 
'  Wlueh  bora  some  Qoariei  practise,  Pavtjn*  plot, 
'  Oi  Tibtime  Leduret,  all  their  lubstance  got : 
'  Yet  t4»>e  our  time^bUles,  you'll  admire  the  rout 
'  Of  caielena  fearelease  Pempkleli  flye  about, 

■  Bookea  made  of  Ballades,  tVorkii  ofPiautt, 
'  Sighlei  to  be  read  of  my  Lo.  Maiors  day's ; 
'  Post's  lately  set  fbrlh,  bearing  (their  t>aclra  at) 
'  Letters  of  al!  aorta,  bd  Intollerable  packet 
'  Villains  discovery,  by  Lanthom  and  Candle-light : 
'  (Strange  if  the  suthoi  abould  not  see  to  handle  right) 
'  A  Queat  of  Inijuirie,  (Jake  a  Doser's) 
'  The  Jests  of  Scoggin,  and  divers  others 
'  (Which  no  man  better  the  Stationer  bnowea) 
'  Wonderfoll  writers,  Poets  in  Proae. 
■  What  poste-pinde  Poets,  that  on  each  base  Theame 
'  With  invocations  veze  Apollo's  name  I 

'  Springes  for  Woodcockea :  Doctor  Mecrimui : 
'  Rub  and  a  good  Caat :  Taylor  the  Fenriman. 
'  Fennoc  with  his  Unisounding  eaie  word ; 
'  11»  unreaaonable  Epigramatist  of  Hereford : 
'  Rowland  with  his  Knaves  a  mumivall, 
'  Noiw  worth  the  caUing  for,  a  fire  hume  am  all : 
'  And  a  nmnber  nuoiberleaae  that  msich  (untolde) 
'  Mougst  almanack  a  and  pippins  to  be  solde/ 
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The  author  might,  ia  some  cases,  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  priDting  a  play,  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
on  the  subject :  that  poets,  afler  selling  to  a  company,  bad 
unfairly  obtained  money  from  a  stationer,  is  proved  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  in  the  address  '  to  the  Reader'  before 
his  Rape  ofLncrece,  which,  between  1608  and  1638,  went 
through  five  impressions:  'though  some  (he  observes)  have 
used  '  a  double  sale  of  their  labours,  first  to  the  stage,  and 
'  after  to  the  press,  for  my  own  part,  I  here  proclaim  my- 
'  self  ever  faithful  in  the  flrat,  and  never  guilty  in  the  last.' 
The  injury  to  tlie  theatre  was,  however,  commonly  done 
without  any  privity  on  the  part  of  (he  author ;  and  Hey- 
wood adds,  that  some  of  his  pieces  had  '  accidentally  '  got 
into  the  printer's  hands,  and  '  therefore  so  corrupt  and 
<  mangled,  copied  only  by  the  car,  that  I  have  been  as 
'  unable  to  know  them,  as  ashamed  to  challenge  them.' 
Marston,  in  the  preface  to  his  Maleconlent,  1604,  slates  in 
accordance  with  Heywood,  as  an  excuse  for  printing  it, 
'  the  least  hurt  I  can  receive,  is  to  do  myself  the  wrong : 
*  but  since  others  would  do  me  more,  the  least  iuconve- 
'  nience  is  to  be  accepted.'  In  In's  Pleaaant  Dialogues  and 
Dramas,  1637,  Heywood  explains  in  what  way  plays  were 
'  copied  by  the  ear: '  he  is  adverting  (o  his  Queen  Elisa- 
beth,  (so  he  there  calls  his  Tf  you  know  not  me,  you  know 
Nobody,  first  published  in  1606,)  and  '  taxeth  the  most 
corrupted  copy  now  imprinted,'  observing; 

'some  by  tlenography  drew 

'  The  ploT,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true.' 

In  the  prefatory  matter  to  his  EnglUh  Traveller,  1633, . 
he  farther  explains  the  cause  why  so  few  of  the  two- 
hundred  and  twenty  plays,  in  which  he  had  had '  an  entire 
hand,   or  at  least  a  main  finger,'  had  been  published. 

X;cKwle 
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*  True  it  is  (he  says)  that  my  plajs  are  not  exposed  uato 
'  the  world,  in  volumes  to  bear  the  titles  of  works  (as 
'  others) :  one  reason  is,  that  man;  of  them,  by  shifting 
'  and  change  of  companieH,  have  beea  negligently  lost : 
'  others  of  them  are  still  retained  in  the  hands  of  some 

*  actors,  who  think  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  have 

*  them  come  in  print  * ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any 
'  great  ambition  in  me  to  be  in  this  kind  voluminously 
'  read. '  Taylor,  Fennycuicke,  GoBe,  and  other  actors, 
many  years  afterwards,  when  the  theatres  were  closed  by 
authority,  published  plays  which  till  then  they  had  *  re- 
tained  in  their  hands'  in  MS.,  in  order  to  relieve  theit 
necessities.  Middleton's  fVilck  was  not  printed  until  1778, 
when  Mr.  Reed  gave  it  to  the  world ;  and  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy  continued  in  MS.  until  1824.  A  few 
other  pieces  of  the  same  kind  remun  'unsullied  by  the 
press,'  in  private  collections,  independent  of  the  valuable 
dramatic  relics,  nigrum  cilo  rapti  in  culinam,  by  WarbuT- 
ton's  domestic. 

Considering  the  relative  value  of  money,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  price  of  a  printed  play  in  the  time  of 

•  This  second  of  Heywood's  reasons  may  be  illustrated  by  a  remark- 
able item  in  Henslawe's  Diary,  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  relative  to 
the  printing  of  the  play  of  Poiienl  Gritteil,  of  which  Cheltle,  Dekker 
and  Haaghtoa  wei«  the  anthors.  It  was  played  in  1599,  and  sfKoa  to 
have  been  extremely  popular,  and  tbe  following  is  the  entry,  of  which 
Halone  took  no  notice. 

'  Lent  unto  Bobart  Shaw,  tbe  18  of  Much,  1599,  to  gere  imto  tbe 
'  printer  to.stay  the  printing  of  Patient  Grissell,  40>.' 

This  would  show  that  both  authors  and  maJiagers  had  no  other 
Temedy  in  such  a  case,  but  weie  obliged  to  buy  off  the  printer,  when 
the  copy  of  a  play,  which  tbey  did  Dot  wish  to  be  published,  got  into 
bis  hands.  PatienI  CfriueU  came  from  tbe  press  of  Heuiy  Rocket  in 
1603.  It  has  been  Btated  in  e.  previous  part  of  this  work,  that  tb« 
oameB  of  Cbettle  and  his  coadjutors  were  not  printed  on  the  titl»ji*ge. 
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Shakespeare  waa  high.  The  preface  of  '  a  never  Writer 
to  an  ever  Reader,'  before  the  first  edition  of  TroUm 
atid  Cresaida,  in  1609,  shows  that  that  price  was  '  a  les- 
tern  ; '  and  so  it  cootinued  in  1632  :  T.  Randolph,  in  that 
year,  apologizes  to  the  readers  of  his  Jealout  Lover* 
for  putting  them  'to  the  expense  of  a  six-pence.'  Long 
afterwards  it  was  not  advanced,  and  as  money  be- 
came more  abundant,  a  corresponding  change  was  made 
in  the  manner  in  which  plays  were  published.  Verse  was 
constantly  printed  as  prose,  because  it  occupied  less  space, 
and,  doubtless,  prologues  and  epilogues  were  frequently 
omitted  because  their  insertion  would  re<iuire  an  additional 
leaf.  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662,  (attributed  to  Shake- 
speare  and  Rowley),  Middleton's  Anything  for  a  quiet 
Li/e,  1662,  and  Webster's  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,lG61,  among 
others,  from  the  shop  of  Kirkman  and  his  partners,  are 
striking  specimens  of  the  stationers'  skill  at  compression, 
to  the  confusion  snd  sometimes  destruction  of  all  metre  *, 

*  Fiyniie,  in  the  'Epistle  Dedicstory'  to  his  Hitlriomaitix,  1633, 
Dulm,  wimt  Bpp«U8  at  the  first  bliuh,  a  atsggeciag  assertion :  vii., 
that  (hero  had  been  '  above  forty  thousand  play-books  printed  witluD 
'  these  two  yeara  (aa  stationers  infoim  me),  they  being  now  more  ven- 
'  dible  than  the  choicest  seimons.'  It  is  obvioos,  however,  that  be 
refen  to  the  total  number  of  ci^es  sold,  amounting  to  forty  thousand, 
aod  caanot  mean  that  so  many  difl^reat  plays  had  beeu  published  i|i 
that  peiiod.  The  few  yean  preceding  the  pubUcation  of  Hitiriomatiut 
had  been  mere  than  usually  prolific  in  dramatic  productions.  Philip 
Stubbes,(lhe  well  known  author  oiThe  Anatomy  o^^tuMt,  containing 
BO  severe,  or  rather  so  violen^  an  attack  upon  the  stage,)  ia  bia  Motive 
to  Good  Worki,  1593,  even  at  that  date,  be  complins  of  tbe  difficulty 
in  getting  a  learned  snd  religious  publication  allowed  by  authority, 
while  ■  other  books,  full  of  all  filthiness,  scurrility,  bawdry,  dissolate- 
( ness,  cozeni^,  cooeycatching,  and  the  like  (which  call  for  vengeance 
'  to  Heaven),  are  dther  quickly  licensed,  or  at  least  easily  tolerate  with- 
'  out  all  denial  or  contiadictiOD  whatsoever.'  It  is  rather  singular, 
conndering  his  formn  auimosi^,  that  he  does  not  specifically  menr 
tioQ  play-books,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  included  in  the  general 
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Althoagh  popular  plays  were  Bometimes  printed  from 
copies  taken  in  short-hand,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  MSS.  of 
their  parts  furnished  by  inferior  and  mercenary  actors,  while 
they  were  in  a  course  of  performance,  no  author,  yet  dis- 
covered, mentions  anything  like  the  modern  practice  among 
visitors  of  the  theatre  of  taking  the  book  with  them  :  this 
custom  has,  perhaps,  arisen  out  of  the  magnitude  of  our ' 
places  of  public  amusement  of  this  description,  which 
renders  it  necessary,  in  order  that  the  dialogue  may  be  fully 
and  correctly  understood.  That  our  ancestors  furnished 
themselves  sometimes  with  pamphlets  and  tracts  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  performance,  or  the  interval 
between  the  entrance  of  the  spectator  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  can  be  fully  established.  Henry  Parrat, 
in  his  MoiUff,  1615,  supposes,  in  one  patt  of  it,  that  his 
work  will  bll  into  the  hands  of  some  'mungrel  home-spun 
clerk,'  who  knows  no  language  but  English,  and  who  will 
read  and  criticise  it  at  the  theatre.  W.  Fennor,  in  his 
Detcriptions,  1616,  imagines  that  he  shall  obtain  readers 
in  the  same  manner ;  he. says,  '  I  suppose  this  pamphlet 
*  will  hap  into  your  hands  before  a  play  begin,  with  the 
'  importunate  clamour  of  Buy  a  new  bookl  by  some  needy 
'  companion,  that  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  the 
'  work  for  a  turned  tester  *.' 

ceoBuiG  fae  applies  to  votks  '  fiill  of  all  filthiness,  scmility,  bawdry, 
dissoluteness,'  &c.  The  printing  of  plays  in  1593,  was  not  unfrequ«u(, 
but  in  the  follawing  yeai  they  were  much  more  aumerous. 

*  Probably  (his  '  needy  companion '  stood  at  the  dooi  of  the 
theaire  hawking  his  tracts  as  peojile  went  in;  and  this  pactice  Cait- 
,  wiigbt  expressly  mentions  in  bis  Ordinary,  Act  iiL  Sc.  i,  when  Calcb- 
mey  telli  Sii  Christopher,  the  curate, 

'  I  shall  Uve  to  see  thee 

'  Stand  in  a  plaif-Aouie  door  with  thy  long  box, 
'  Thy  half-crown  library,  and  cry  small  books,' 
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Money  itppearB  to  have  been  given  by  persons  to  whom 
works  were  dedicated;  and  on  the  authority  of  Nathaoiel 
Field,  Malone  has  iDbrmed  us  that  forty  shillings  were 
usually  paid  by  the  individual  to  whom  a  play  was  in- 
scribed :  in  his  address  before  his  Woman  u  a  ff^eathercock, 
1612,  '  to  any  Woman  that  hath  been  no  Weathercock,' 
Field  remarks: — '  I  did  determiae  not  to  have  dedicated 
'  my  play  to  anybody,  because  forty  shillings  I  care  not 
'  for.'  At  tliis  date  the  usual  price  of  a  play  seems  to 
have  been  12(.,  compared  with  which  sum  21,  merely  for  the 
dedication  seems  a  large  reward :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Field  adds,  '  and  above,  few  or  none  will  bestowe  on  these 
matters,'  A  little  anterior  to  this  date,  we  may  infer,  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  dedication  of  The  Tragedy 
of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  1607,  to  Sir  A.  Mannering, 
that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  find  a  person  who  would 
give  anything  at  all  to  have  a  play  inscribed  to  him : — 

*  The  reason  wherefore  so  many  plays  have  formerly  been 
'  published  without  inscriptions  unto  particular  patrons 
'  (contrary  to  the  custom  in  divulging  other  books),  al- 

•  though,  perhaps,  I  could  nearly  guess,  yet  because  I 
'  would  willingly  offend  none  I  will  now  conceal.'  Chap- 
man's dedication  of  his  All  Fooli,  1605,  seems  to  have 
beeii  cancelled  in  many  copies. 


EXTEMPORAL  PLAYS  AND  PLOTS. 

Among  the  documents  found  by  Malone  in  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, formerly  ttie  property  of  Edward  Alleyn,  its  founder, 
were  four  '  plats '  or  plots  of  dramatic  repre sent al ions,  the 
nature  of  which  our  theatrical  antiquariea  have  not  ex- 
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plained.  They  are  the  outlines  or  schemes  of  perFbnn- 
ances,  regarding  wbicb  the  information  we  possess  is 
scanty  and  scattered,  as  well  as  unsatisfactory,  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  impoasil:^  entirely  to  clear  up  the  difficulty 
regarding  them. 

Only  one  of  these  four  '  plats '  or  '  platforms  *  now 
remains  in  its  original  depository  at  Dulwich  College :  all 
the  rest,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Malane  or  Steevens, 
have  disappeared.  It  is  true  that  all  four  are  printed  in 
Malone's  History  of  the  Stage  * ;  but  in  that  which  only 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing,  I  found  many 
errors  and  variations  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

It  is  a  pasteboard  of  about  fifleca  inches  long,  by  about 
Dine  inches  broad,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  near  the  top, 
by  which  it  was  doubtless  hung  up  on  a  nail  or  peg,  in 
order  that  each  actor  engaged  in  the  performance  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  it  as  the  piece  pro- 
ceeded, and  thus  be  able  to  ascertain  his  place  and  duty. 
It  is  divided  into  two  columns ;  but  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient and  quite  as  intelligible  not  tu  give  it  tabularly,  as 
in  the  original,  but  following  precisely  the  course  of  the 
story  as  detailed  in  the  two  columns,  proceeding  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Bist  before  we  commence  the  second.  It  is 
in  a  clear  Italian  hand,  not  unlike  that  which  G.  Peele 
wrote  in  1&96.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Thb  Platp  of  The  sbcodnd  paktb  of  the  Seven 
Dbadlib  Sinhs. 

'  A  tent  being  plast  one  the  stage  for  Henry  the  Sixf,  he  in 
it  Asleepe.  to  him  The  LeutennL  A  purcevaunt  R.  Cowley 
*  Jo  Duke  and  i  warder  R.  Pallant — to  them  Pride,  Ghiltony, 
'  Wrath  and  Covetouanes  at  one  dore,  at  an  other  dore  Envie 

■  Sbakespeue  by  Borrell,  iiL  348,  tt  tey. 
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'  Sloth  and  Lechery,    The  Three  put  back  the  foure  and  so 

*  exeunt. 

'  Henry  Awaking  Enter  A  Keeper  J  Sincler.  to  him  a 
'  serraunt  T.  Belt,  to  him  Lidgate  and  the  Keeper.  Exit 
'  then  enter  againe— Then  Envy  passeth  over  the  stag— Lidgate 
'  speakes. 

'  A  sennit.  Dumb  Shew. 

'  Enter  King  Gortwduk  with  3  Counsailers.    R.  Burbadg 

'  Mr.  Brian,  TLGoodale.    The  Queene  with  ferrex  and  Por- 

'  rex  and  som  attendaunta  follow.     Saunder.    W  Sly.  Harry. 

*  J  Duke.  Kitt.  Ro  Pallant.  J  Holland.  After  Gorbeduk 
'  hath  Consulted  with  his  Lords  he  brings  his  2  sonns  to  le- 
'  verall  seates.    They  enving  on  on  other  ferrex  offers  to  lake 

*  Pores  his  Corowne.  he  draws  his  weopon.  The  King  Queen 
'  and  Lords  step  between  them.  They  Thrust  Them  away  and 
'  menasing  ech  other  exit.  The  Queene  and  Lords  depart 
'  Hevilie.    Lidgate  speaks. 

'  Enter  Ferrex  Crownd  with  Drum  and  Coulers  and  soldiers 
'  one  way.    Harry.    Kitt.  It  Cowly  John  duke,    to  them  At 

*  another  dore  Porrex  drum  and  Collars  and  soldiers.  W  Sly. 
'  R  Pallant.    John  Sincler.    J  Holland. 


'  Enter  Queene  with  3  Counsailors.  Mr.  Brian,  Tho. 
'  Goodale.  to  them  ferrex  and  Porrex  severall  waies  with 
'  Drums  and  Powers,  Gorboduk  entreing  in  the  midst  between. 
'  Henry  speaks. 

'  AlBTums  with  Excurtions.    Afler  Lidgate  speakea. 

'  Enter  ferrex  and  Porrex  severally,  Gordoduke  still  following 
'  them.     Lucius  and  Damasus.    Mr.  Bry.    T.  Good. 

'  Enter  ferrex  at  one  dore.  Porrex  at  an  other.  The  fight. 
'  ferrex  is  slayne.  To  them  Videna  The  Queene.  to  hir 
*  Damasus.    to  him  Lucius. 


*  Enter  Porrex  sad  with  Dordan  his  man.  R.  P.  W  Sly.  to 
'  them  the  Queene  and  A  Ladie.  Nioh  Saunder.  And  Lords 
'  R.  Cowly,  Mr  BriaD.    To  them  Lucius  Running. 
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'  Henry  and  Lidgat  speaks.    Sloth  passeth  over. 


'  Eater  Giraldus  Fhronesius  Aspatia  Fompeia  Rodope. 
*  R  Cowly  Ttio  Goodale  R.  Go.  Ned.  Nick. 

'  Enler  Sardinapalus  Arbactus  Nicanor  and  Captaines 
'  omrching.  Mr  Phiilipps.  Mr.  Pope.  R.  Fa.  Kitt  J  Smcler. 
'  J  Holland. 


'  Enter  a  Cfiptaioe  with  Aspalia  and  the  Ladies.    Kilt. 

'  lidgat  speake 

<  Enter  Nicanor  vilh  otiier  Captaines  R.  PalL  J  Sinder. 
'  Kitt  J  HoUand.  R.  Cotcly.  to  them  Arbactus  Mr.  Pope,  to 
'  tiim  will  foole.  J  Duke,  to  him  Rodopeie  Ned.  to  tier 
'  Sardanapalits  Like  a  vroman  with  Aspatia  Rodope,  Pompeia 
*  will  foole.  to  them  Arbacf  ua  and  3  muaitions  Mr  Pope.  J 
'  Sincler.  Vincent.  R  Cowley,  to  them  Nicanor  and  others 
•R.  P.  Kitt. 


'  Enter  Sardanapa.  with  the  Ladies,  to  them  a  Messenger 
'  Tho.  Goodale.    to  him  will  foole     Running.    A  Lamm. 

'  Enter  Arbactus  pursuing  Sardanapalus  and  The  Ladiei 
'  fly.  After  enler  Sarda.  with  as  many  Jewels  robes  and  goW 
'  as  he  can  cary. 

*  Alarum 


'  Enter  Arbactus  Nicanor  and  The  other  Captains  in  tii- 
•  umph.    mr  Pope.    R.  Pa.  Kitt.   J  HolL    S,  Cow.  J.  Sine 


'  Henry  ,'speaks  and  Lidgate.  Lechery  passelh  over  the 
*  stag.  

■  Enter  Tereui  ,Philomele  Julio.  R.  Burbadge.  Ro.  R. 
'Fall.   J  Sink. 


'  Enter  Progne  Itis  and  Lords.    Saunder.    Will  J  Duke. 
•W.  Sly.   Hary. 


'  Enler  Philomele  and  Tereus.    to  them  Julio. 


•Enter  Progne  Fanthea,  Itis  and  Lords.  Saunder.  T.Beit. 
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'  Will.  w.  Sly.   Hery.  Tho  Goodale.    to  them  Tereus  with 
'  Lords    R.  Burbadge.  J.  Duk.    R  Cowly. 

'  A  Dumb  Show.    Litigate  speaUes 

*  Enter  Progne  with  the  Sampler,  lo  her  Tereus  from  Hiinf- 
'  ing  with  his  Lords,  to  them  Philomele  with  His  hed  in  a  disli. 
'  Mercury  Comes  and  all  Tuiisti.  to  him  3  Lords.  TIi.Goodale. 

*  Hary,  W.  Sly. 

'  Henry  speaks,  to  him  Lieutenant  Pursevatint  and  warders. 
'  R.  Cowly.    J  Duke.    J.  Holland.    Joh  Siacler.    to  them 

*  Warwick.    Mr  Brian 


'  Lidg&te  speaks  to  the  Audieos  and  so 
'  Exitts. 


It  is  to  be  obserTed  that  this  is  only  the  plat  of  tha 
tecond  part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  that  the  plat  of 
the^rtf  pari,  which  prolmbly  displayed  the  elTects  of  Pride, 
Gluttony,  Wrath,  and  Covelousness,  has  been  irretrievably 
lost  I  will  speak  briefly  of  the  form  of  the  piece,  of  its 
nature,  and  of  the  actors  engaged  in  its  representation. 

It  relates  to  three  distinct  stories,  illustrating  the  conse- 
quences of  Envy,  Sloth,  and  Lechery :  first,  that  of  Gor- 
boduc  and  his  sons  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  secondly,  that 
of Sardanapalus,  and  thirdly,  that  of  Tereus;  and  the 
question  arises,  in  what  way  Henry  VI.  and  Lid^ate  were 
concerned  in  it?  Henry  VI.  is  in  his  tent,  and  probably 
Lidgate  is  supposed  to  regulate  the  performance  in  his 
presence,  and  for  his  amusement  In  the  course  of  the 
piece,  Henry  and  Lidgate  twice  talk  together,  and  Lidgate 
Heems  to  act  as  chorus,  to  explain  the  dumb  shows,  and 
to  deliver  the  prologue  and  epilogue. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  each  story,  merely  by 
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tbe  explanaUons  given  in  the  '  plat : '  the  tragedy  of  Feirex 
and  Porrex  ib  well  known,  but  no  pieces  of  a  similar  kind 
have  reached  us,  regarding  the  luxury  of  Sardanapalus,  or 
the  lechery  of  Tereus.  Steevens,  when  adverting  to  these 
'  plats,'  concludes  that  such  plays  once  existed,  and  that 
parts  of  them  were  used  in  this  performance.  This  is  at 
least  doubtful,  and  if  so,  we  must  suppose  that  four  other 
plajs  had  been  previously  employed  in  the  representaUon 
of  the  foul  other  deadly  sins,  as  displayed  in  the^r*^  part. 
I  apprehend  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  dialt^ue,  at 
least  between  the  principal  characters,  was  to  a  certain 
degree  extemporaneous,  and  that  this  production,  and  the 
three  others  of  a  similar  kind,  were  got  up  as  experiments 
in  the  nature  of  the  Italiau  Commedie  ai  improvito,  in 
which  the  actors  invented,  or  were  supposed  to  invent,  the 
dialogue  for  the  occasion*.  In  the  production  before  us 
it  is  evident  (hat  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  pan- 
tomime, but  it  was  clearly  not  at  all  without  dialogue.  We 
have  proof  that  the  Italian  extemporal  plays  were  then 
known  in  England.  The  <  comedians  of  Ravenna,'  who 
were  not  '  tied  to  any  written  device,'  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, had  '  certain  grounds  or  principles  of  their  own,'  are 
mentioned  in  Whetstone's  ^epfomeron,  1583;  and  perform- 
ers of  the  same  kind  are  particularly  spoken  of  in  Kyd's 
Spaniik  Tragedy.  Hieronimo,  wishing  to  get  up  a  play 
in  haste,  says, 

'  The  Italian  tragedians  were  so  sharp  of  wit, 

'  That  in  one  hour's  meditation 

'  Tbey  would  perform  anything  in  action:' 

*  There  was  an  ItolisD  Commediantr,  named  Dtonmano,  and  hit 
companjr,  in  London,  in  Jaauory,  1577-8.  (See  Annali  of  the  Stage, 
i.  235.)    The  natuie  of  theit  petfonnEuices  is  not  sdj  wliere  stated,  bnt 

)t  IB  possible  that  the;  might  repment  some  extempore  comedies. 
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and  Lorenzo  replies. 


'  I  have  seen  the  like 


'  In  Paris,  amongst  the  French  tragedians.' 
The  Italian  '  exiemporal  pla^s '  are  also  mentioned  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Case  is  Altered ;  and,  perhaps,  when  Polo- 
nius,  speaking  of  the  players,  tella  Hamlet  '  for  the  law  of 
writ  and  liberty,  these  are  your  only  men  *,'  the  passage 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  means,  that  they 
were  good  both  for  written  performances  and  for  those  in 
which  '  liberty  '  was  allowed,  the  dialogue  not  being  set 
down  for  the  performers,  although  the  course  of  the  plot 
was  regularly  marked.  At  a  later  date  the  matter  seems 
to  have  been  well  understood  f. 

The  contriver  and  arranger  of  the 'plat' of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  was  Richard  Tarieton,  who  was  most  celebrated 
for  his  talent  af  eitemporal  versifying.  Gabriel  Harvey 
assigns  it  to  him  in  his  Four  Letters,  &c.,  1592,  where  he 
states  that  it  was  played  in  Oxford  as  well  as  in  London ; 

.  •  Act  u.  Scene  2. 

t  In  R.  Brome'a  Gig  Wit,  played  about  1632,  Sarpego,  the  ichool. 
master,  proposes  to  get  up  a  dialogue  iu  the  nature  of  a  moral  betveen 
Lad  J  LiKury,  a  Frodiga),  and  a  Fool;  'and  the  Widow  Ttjtaaa  in- 
qniiei  who  is  to  peisoaale  the  characters,  to  vbich  Sarpego  repliei — ■ 
'  Why  in  that  li«s  the  nobility  of  the  derice ;  it  should  be  done  after 
<  the  fashion  of  Ital;  by  ourselves,  ontg  l\e  plot  premedilaltd — to  what 
■  our  aim  must  tend:  marry,  the  speeches  must  be  extempore.'  In 
the  same  author's  Aniipode;  1 640,  Bye-ptay  is  lepiesented  as  an  ex- 
tempore  actor,  who  delivers  nothing;  premeditatedly.  Iliis  play  con-^ 
tains  B  mentioa  of  Shakespeare  and  an  alluuon  to  the  Earl  of 
SoutliBmplon  that  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  quoted :  Lord  Letoy, 
ipeaJting  of  his  players,  says — 

'  These  lads  can  act  the  Emperor's  lives  all  over, 
'  And  Shakespeare's  Chronicled  Hlstariea  to  boot ; 
'  And  were  that  Casai,  or  that  Eugliah  Earl, 
'  That  lov'd  a  pl^  and  -player  so  well,  now  liviD|^ 
■  I  would  not  be  outryed  in  my  delights.' 
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and  every  time  it  was  repeated  (he  actors  would  of  course 
be  more  perfect  and  more  ready  witli  the  dJaIoo;ue  suitings 
their  parts.  Thomas  Nash  also,  in  liis  Strange  Netos, 
1&92,  speaks  of  the  '  play  of  (be  Seven  Deadly  Sins  '  as 
the  work  of  Tarleton.  Estemporal  composition  on  the 
stage,  both  by  him  and  others,  was  no  novelty  even  in 
1680  :  the  author  of  the  Second  afid  Third  Blatl  of  Retreat 
from  Playt,  sums  up  his  arguments,  or,  rather,  invectives 
in  ttiese  terms :-— ''  Such  doubtless  is  miue  opinion  of  cum- 
'  mon  plays,  usual  jesting,  and  rkiming  ex-tetnpore,  that  in 
'  a  Christian  Commonweal  they  are  not  sufierable.'  Meres 
thus  speaks  of  Tarleton  and  his  contemporary,  both  of 
whom  are  also  praised  by  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of 
Stow's  Chronicle.  '  As  Antipater  Sidonius  (says  Meres*} 
'  was  famous  for  exiemporal  verse  in  Greek,  and  Ovid  for 
'  his  Quicquid  conabar  dicere  vnrius  erat,  so  was  our 
'  Tarleton,  of  whom  Dr.  Case,  that  learned  physician,  thus 
'  speaketh  in  the  seventh  book  and  seventeenth  chapter  of 
'his  Politics:— ^mfofe/M  suum  Theodoreium  laudavU 
'  guendam  peritum  trageediarum  acloran ;  Cicero  mum 
'  Hosdum:  not  Angli  Tarlelonum,  in  cvjus  voc-et  vvliu 
'  otnnes  jocoii  qffixtus,  in  cuju»  certhroto  capite  lepidx 
'  facdice  habitant.  And  so  is  now  our  witty  Wilson, 
'  who,  for  learning  and  extcmporal  wit,  in  this  faculty  is 
'  without  compare  or  compeer,  as  fo  his  great  and  eternal 
'  commendations  he  manifested  in  his  challenge  at  the 
'  Swan  on  the  Bank-side.' 

What  part  Tarleton  took  in  his  own  'plat'  does  not 
appear,  his  name  not  being  mentioned,  but  Malone  sug- 
gested that  it  was  that  of  Will  Fool,  who  figures  only  aa 

«  FaUadis  Tamia,  1998,  fo.  285  b. 
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an  altendant  upon  Sardaoapalus.  Il  will  also  be  observed 
that  anolher  person  called  '  Will '  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
tlie  performers,  and  Malone  conjectured  that  this  might 
be  no  other  than  Shakespeare.  Il  is  just  possible  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  hardly  likely  that  he  should  have  taken 
the  part  of  Itys,  which  Malooe  also  assigns  to  him.  There 
is  as  much  reason  for  saying  that  Marlotr  also  pet- 
formed  in  it,  because  we  find  the  abbreviation  for  Christo- 
pher frequently  used  * :  Ned  was  perhaps  Edward  Alleyn. 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  actors  are  mentioned :  some  are  only  called  by 
the  most  familiar  abridgement  of  the  Christian  name,  as 
Will,  Kit.  Ned,  Harry,  Nick,  &c. ;  others  usually  have 
their  surnames  appended,  aa  R.  fiurbadge,  R.  Pullant, 
John  Duke,  T.  Goodale,  W.  Sly,  &c.,  and  three  are  men- 
tioned with  the  style  of  Mr.  always  preceding  them,  viz., 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Phillips.  Perhaps  they 
were  the  seniors  and  largest  sharers  of  the  company,  and 
were,  thererore,  more  respectfully  treated. 

Steevens  seems  to  have  thought  that  some  scenes  from 
(he  old  play  oi  Henry  VI.  were  also  represented  t,  but  this 
notion  is  not  supported  by  the  plan  of  the  representation  : 
£nvy,  Slolh,  and  Lechery  drive  from  the  stage  (or  'put 

■  We  know  from  Thomas  Heywood,  vho  waa  the  contemporary  af 
Shakeapeare,  if  not  of  Mailow,  that  the  last  waa  alvayi  called  Kit, 
and  the  firat  Will,  by  llieir  scqunintiinces; — 

'  Mariov,  renomi'd  for  bis  rare  ut  and  wit, 
'  Could  n^et  attain  beyond  Ihe  name  of  Kil. . . . 
'  MellifliiouB  Shakespeare,  whose  enchoutiag  qitill 
'  Commanded  miith  and  passion,  was  but  Will.' 

Hifrarchie  oflht  blrtKd  Angcli,  1635,  Lib.  4. 
Heywood  also  mentions  the  fullowing  poets— Greene,  Kyd,  Walson, 
Nash,  Beaumont,  Jonsoii,  Fletcher,  Webslei,  Dekker,  May,  Middleton, 
and  Font,  who  were  called  by  abbreiialions  of  their  Christian  names, 
■f  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.  3S6. 
Vol.  hi.  2  D 
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back,'  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  '  plat ')  Pride,  Gluttony, 
Wrath,  and  Covetousness,  nbile  Henry  is  asleep  in  his 
tent,  and  he  does  not  wake  until  ttfler  they  are  gone.  The 
characters  of  Henry  VI.,  Lidgate,  Warwick,  and  of  the 
Lieutenant,  Pursuivant,  and  Warder  seem  to  have  formed 
only  a  kind  of  induction  and  conclusion  to  the  main  sub- 
jects of  the  drama. 

The  three  other  '  plats,'  or  platforms  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, are  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  that 
on  which  I  have  dwelt.  The  most  ancient,  in  the  opinion 
of  lUalone,  who  had  them  all  before  bim,  and  was  therefore 
most  competent  to  judge,  was  that  headed  'the  ploUe  of 
the  deade  man's  fortune,'  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out  any  story :  nevertheless,  the  piece  was  regularly 
divided  into  live  acts,  and  *  music,'  nhich  was  to  be  per- 
formed  in  the  intervals,  is  four  times  noted.  Matone  was 
surprised  to  see  the  celebrated  name  of  Burbadge  placed 
Bgunst  the  part  of  a  messenger,  but  he  forgot  how  yoting 
Richard  must  then  have  been :  the  only  other  names  of 
fictora  inserted  are  Darlowe,  Robert  Lee,  and  Sam^  who 
faas  usually  the  letter  6  before  his  hame.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  characters  are  singular :  Urganda,  probably 
an  enchantress,  was  one  of  them :  others  were  Laertes, 
Eschines,  Tesephon,  Algerius,  Valedor,  Carinus,  Aspida, 
Bellville,  Stalira,  and  Rose,  together  with  two  persons 
called  Pantaloon  and  Peascod,  the  latter  of  whom  bad 
'  spectacles.'  Some  of  the  directions  are  extremely  minute, 
and  the  following  merits  quotation — 

'  Enter  Kinge  Egereon, allgeryua,  tesephon,  with  lordes;  the 
'  executioner  with  his  sworde  and  blocke,  and  offycera  with 
*  holberds :  to  them  carynus  and  prelyor ;  then  after  that  the 
'  tbusicke  plaies,  and  thea  enters  3  antique  faires  [Guriei] 
'dancynge  on  afler  another:  the  first  takes  the  swoide  from  the 
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'  executioner  and  sendes  him  a  waye ;  the  other  oarjea  a  waie 
'  the  hlocke,  and  the  third  sends  a  waie  the  ofFfcers  and  un- 
*  biades  allgeryus  and  tesephon,  and  as  they  entred  so  they 
'  departe.' 

The  piece  was  iotroduced  by  a  prologue,  but  it  does 
uot  appear  that  it  was  followed  by  an  epilogue,  the  last 
direction  being,  'Enter  the  panteloun,  and  causeth  the 
cheste  or  truncke  to  be  broughte  forth.' 

The  date  of  the  third  representation  of  the  same  kind 
(which,  however,  Maloue  places  fourth)  can  be  fixed  with 
sufficient  precision:  it  is  entitled  The  piott  of  Frederick  and 
Basilea  ;  and  in  Henslowe's  Diary  it  is  first  mentioned  as 
having  been  performed  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1597.  It  only 
occupies  one  column  of  the  two  into  which  the  pasteboard 
is  divided,  and  the  acts  are  not  distinguished.  It  bad, 
however,  the  formalities  of  a  prologue  and  epilogue,  which 
were  spoken  by  Richard  Alleyn,  whom  Steevens,  in  one  of 
his  notes  upon  this  performance,  confounds  with  Edward 
Alleyn  (who  is  called  '  Mr.  Alleyn '  throughout),  and 
terms  '  the  manager.'  He  was  also  puzzled  by  the  word 
'  gatherers,'  which  he  found  placed  against  *  the  guard,' 
as  if  the  gatherers  had  composed  the  guard  :  '  Without 
'  assistance  (he  observes)  from  the  play  of  which  this  is 
'  the  plot,  the  denomination  gatheren  is  perhaps  inex~ 
'  plicable.'  He  would  have  found  it  very  explicable  if  he 
had  adverted  to  a  passage  before  cited  from  Decker's 
GvWi  Horn-book,  1609 :—' Whether,  therefore,  the  ga- 
'  therert  of  the  public  or  private  playhouse  stand  to  receive 
'the  afternoon's  rent,' 6cc.  The  'gatherers'  were  those 
who  gathered  or  collected  the  money,  and  who,  during  the 
performance,  aOer  all  the  spectators  were  arrived  and 
when  their  services  were  no  longer  needed  at  the  doora, 
2Da 
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were  required  to  appear  on  the  stage  as*  the  guard' of 
Myron-hamet,  the  part  apparently  supported  by  Edward 
Alleyn. 

I  am  able  also,  fram  Henslowe's  MS.,  to  fix  the  dale  of 
the  fourth  and  last  of  these  singular  productions.  It  is 
entitled,  The  plolt  of  the  Fir»l  parte  ofTamar  Cam,  and 
it  is  inserted  in  Henslowe'a  Diary  under  the  date  of 
October,  1602.  This  piece  was  divided  into  five  acts,  and 
between  each  a  '  chorus '  was  deliyered  by  '  Dick  Jubie.' 
Judging  as  well  as  we  can  of  the  plot  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  characters  are  marked, 
it  does  not  seem  that  lliis  representation  followed  the 
course  of  Marlow'a  first  part  of  Tamburlahe  the  Great, 
although  it  was  upon  tlie  same  story.  A  number  of 
spirits  were  introduced,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ascalon: 
he  and  the  other  agents  played  prominent  parts  in  the 
plot,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  persons  from  twelve 
nations,  owning  the  sway  of  the  conqueror,  came  upon  the 
stage,  each  being  represented  by  two  actors.  The  directions 
for  the  last  scene  run  in  the  following  form — 

'  Enter  Attaxes  and  Artabisus :  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Boorne : 
■  attendants,  George,  W.  Parr  and  Parsons :  Drom  and  cullers. 
'  To  them  Captaine,  Tho.  Marbeck :  to  them  Tamor  Cam,  and 
'  Palmida,  and  Ottanes. 

'  Enter  the  Tartars :  Mr.  Towne,  Mr.  Denygten. 

'  Enter  the  Geafes ;  Gedion  and  Gibbs. 

'  Enter  the  Amozins :  Jack  Grigoiie  and  little  Will. 

'  Enter  the  Nagars :  Tho.  Rowley  and  the  red  fast  fellow. 

'  Enter  the  oUive  cullord  moores :  A.  JefEb  Mr.  Jubie. 

*  Enter  Canniballs:  Rester,  old.Browne. 

'  Enter  Hermophrodites :  Jeames,  Parsons. 

'  Enter  the  people  of  Bohare ;  W.  Parr,  W.  Cart. 

'  Enter  Pigmies :  gils  his  boy,  and  little  will  Bame. 

*  Enter  the  Ciymms :  Mr.  Sam,  Ned  Browne. 
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'  Enter  Catiians :  Dick  Jubie,  and  George. 

'  Enter  the  Bactrians :  W.  Parr,  Tho,  Marbeck." 

Thus  four-and-twenty  persons  seem  required  lo  repre- 
sent the  conquered  nations,  besides  ttie  characters  in  llie 
play,  also  necessarily  on  the  stage ;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  George,  Parsons,  Tho.  Marbeck,  and  W.  Parr  doubled 
(heir  parts,  going  out  and  returning  as  representatives  of 
an  Hermaphrodite,  one  of  the  people  of  Bohare,  a  Catlaian, 
and  the  two  Bactrians  who  last  en^e^ed,  so  that  they  had 
most  time  to  re-dress.  The  character  of  Assinico,  or  Assi- 
nego,  the  clown  or  fool,  also  deserves  remark:  it  was 
played  by  Gabriel  Singer,  a  very  celebrated  actor  of  such 
parts,  and  in  one  scene  of  theperfuimancehe  was  to  appear 
drunk.  This  'plott*  ditTers  from  the  other  three  in  one 
respect,  viz.,  that  in  a  margin  down  the  side  of  the  first 
column  are  regularly  inserted  such  stage  directions  as 
*  sound  sennet,'  *  sound  flourish '  on  the  entrance  of  the 
principal  persons:  'thunder'  on  the  appearance  of  the 
spirits:  'sound  alarum'  before  a  battle,  'wind  horn,' 
'  drum  a  far  off,'  &c. 

St«even5  was  of  opinion  that  these 'plats'  had  belonged 
lo  three  difl^rent  theatres*,  and  he  states  that  they  were 
all  written  '  in  very  different  hands.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  another  *  plat-form ' 
of  a  dramatic  performance  in  1602,  preserved  in  a  printed 
shape  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  belongs  at  all,  or  in 
what  degree,  to  the  same  species  of  representation.  It  is 
a  broadside  with  the  following  title: — 'The  plot  of  the 
'  play,  called  Englan^i  Joy.  To  be  playd  at  the  Swan, 
'  this  6  of  November,  1G02.'    It  was  an  allegorical  ex- 

•  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iu.  33S. 
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hibition  of  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  nas  personated  under  the  character  of 
EnglantTs  Joy ;  and  the  broadside  would  seem  to  have 
been  intended  to  make  tbe  matter  more  intelligible  to  the 
audience   ss  the   dumb-show   (accompanied  perhaps  by 
dialogue,    or  viv&    voce  explanations)    proceeded.     The 
author  of  it  was  s  person  of  the  name  of  Vennard,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  following  lines  in  Saville's  Entertainment  of 
King  Jama  at  TkeobatiT/,  1603  : — 
*  I  cannot  deem  it  now  a  gulling  toy, 
'  Which  Vennard  (inspir'd)  entitled  Englatutt  Joy : 
'  1  rather  guess  he  did  our  good  divine, 
'  Not  daring  to  disclose 't  before  full  time. 
'  Be  bold,  go  on— nov>'s  thy  presaging  plain, 
'  King  James  is  EagUtnds  Joy,  long  hop'd  for  g^n.' 
It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
in  1614,  in  his  Cast  over  the  Water  to  William  Penmr, 
who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Vennard  (although  GiSbrd 
commits  the  error),  whom  Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to  in 
two  of  his  masks,  Love  Restored,  1616,  and  the  Mask  of 
Augurs,   1622.     England)  Joy  is  reprinted  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 


ON   AUDIENCES. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common  for  audiences 
to  ride  to  the  play  in  coaches,  until  late  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  According  to  Stow's  Chronicle,  these  vehicles 
were  brought  into  England  in  1564,  when  they  were 
introduced  by  Ouilliam  Boonen,  who  afterwards  became 
coachman  to  the  Queen :  the  first  he  ever  made  was  for 
the  Earl  of  Rutland ;  but  '  by  little  and  little  they  grew 
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*  usual  amon^  the  nobility  and  others  of  sort,  and  within 
'twenty  years  became  a  great  trade  of  coach- m aki n g *■' 
To  such  an  excess  was  it  thoijght  that  the  use  of  coaches 
bad  been  carried  in  1601,  that  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  restrain  the  excess,   but   it 
was   rejected   on  the   second    reading.      In  1613,  the 
watermen  of  London  presented  a  petition  to  James  I., 
praying:  'hat  the  players  might  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
theatre  in  Londou  or  Middlesex,  within  four  miles  of  the 
Tliames,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  induced, 
as  formerly,  to  visit  the  playhouses  in  Southwark  in  lioBts. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  sedans  came  into  ftshion,  to  the 
farther  injury  of  those  who  plied  npon  the  river ;  and  in  E. 
Brome's  Court  Beggar,  (acted  in  1682,  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Dniry  Lane,)  a  projector  proposes  a  scheme 
'  For  building  a  new  theatre  or  play-bouse 
'  Upon  the  Thames,  on  baizes,  or  flat  boats, 
'  To  help  the  watermen  out  ot  (he  loss 
'  They've  suffered  by  Sedaru,  under  which  project 
'  The  subject  groans ;  when  for  the  ease  of  one 
'  Two  abler  men  must  mifier,  and  not  the  price 
'  Or  pride  of  horie-fieA  or  coach  hire  abated. 
'  This  shall  bring  floods  of  gain  to  the  watermen, 
'  Of  which  they'll  give  a  fourth  of  every  fare 
'  They  shall  board  at  the  floating  theatre, 
'  Or  set  a>-BhDre  from  thence ;  the  Poets  and  Acton 
*  Half  of  their  first  year's  profits.' 
Here  three  modes  of  going  to  the  theatre  by  land  are 
clearly  noticed — in  sedans,  on  horseback,  and  in  coaches. 
In  the  indiicUon  to  Cynihia'i  Kccets,  played  tn  1600,  Ben 
Jonson  mentions  the  ordinary  use  of  '  coaches,  hobby- 

*  See  Mr.  Moiklond's  learned  Diasertatioa '  on  Csirijigei  In  Englaod,* 
in  Vol.  XI.  of  Arckaolagia,  where  neariy  eveiything  that  can  ba  said 
i^B  the  nibject  will  be  found. 
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horses,  and  foot-cloth  na^ ;'  but  Dekker,  in  his  Gulfi 
Horn-Book,  lfi09,  only  speaks  of  hubby-horses  used  to  ride 
to  a  new  play.'  Id  1631,  es  is  detailed  in  the  Ann&ls  of  the 
Stage  (ii.  31),  the  inhabitants  or  Blackfriars  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council  against  the  nuisance  of  so  many  coaches, 
which  brought  auditors  to,  or  carried  them  away  from  the 
theatre  there.  Two  years  afterwards,  an  order  was  made 
upon  the  snbject,  but  it  was  only  temporarily  enforced. 
Taylor's  (the  Watei^poet)  fforld  rum  an  WhteU  was 
written  expressly  against  the  iise  of  coaches ;  and  he  no- 
tices the  manner  in  which  Blackfriars  was  '  dainmed  up '  by 
them.  In  Shakerly  Marmyon's  Fine  Crnnpanioit,  (printed 
in  1683,  and  played  at  Salisbury  Court,)  coaches  to  con- 
vey persons  to  and  from  playhouses  are  twice  mentioned. 
New  plays  seem  always  to  have  attracted  large  audiences. 
Dekker,  in  his  News  from  Hell,  1606,  obserres,  '  it  was 

*  a  comedy  to  see  what  a  crowding,  as  if  it  had  been  at  a 

*  new  play,  there  was  upon  the  Acherontic  strand  ;'  and 
one  of  the  characters  in  Marmyon's  Fine  Companion  says. 
'  a  new  play,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  new  suit,  claim  the 
'  same  privilege — at  their  first  presentment  their  estinia- 
'  tion  is  double.'  The  behaviour  of  an  audience,  on  stKh 
an  occasion,  is  well  described  by  Ben  Jonson,  the  mirror 
of  manners,  in  his  Cok  is  Altered,  acted  at  Blackfriars 
about  1599: — '  But  the  sport  {says  Valentine,  Act  it  Sc.  4,) 

is,  at  a  new  play,  to  observe  the  sway,  and  variety  of 
opinion  that  passeth  it.  A  man  shall  have  such  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  judgment  poured  out  in  the  throng  (here, 
as  ridiculous  as  laughter  itself.  One  says,  he  likes  not 
the  writing,  another  likes  not  the  plot,  another  not  the 
playing  :  and  sometimes  a  fellow  that  comes  not  there  past 
once  in  five  years,  at  a  Parliament  time  or  so,  will  be  as 
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'  de^  mired  in  ceasuring  as  the  Twst,  and  swear  by  God's 
'  foot  he  would  never  stir  his  foot  to  see  a  hundred  such 
'  as  that  is.'  The  conduct  of  capricious  gallants,'  on  the 
production  of  a  new  play,  is  thus  subsequently  noticed  by 
the  same  character: — '  They  have  taken  such  a  habit  of 
dislike  in  all  things,  that  they  will  approve  nothing,  be  it 
never  so  conceited  or  elaborate ;  bnt  sit  dispersed,  making; 
faces  and  spitting,  wagging  their  upright  ears,  and  cry 
"  Jillhy,  JUlhy !  "  simply  uttering  their  own  condition, 
and  using  their  wryed  countenances,  instead  of  a  vice,  to 
turn  the  good  aspects  of  all  that  shall  sit  near  them  from 
what  they  behold.' 

The  same  author,  in  his  Devil  is  on  An,  played  in  1616, 
pleasuitly  and  pointedly  touches  the  demeanour  of  the 
young  men  who  used  to  sit  upon  the  stage  and  display 
their  fine  suits  there.    Fitzdottrell  tells  his  wife : — 

■ '  Here  is  a  cloak  cost  fifty  pounds,  wife, 

'  Which  I  can  sell  for  thirty,  when  I  have  seen 
'  All  London  in  it,  and  London  has  seen  me. 
'  To-day  I  go  to  the  Blackriiars  playhouse, 
'  Sit  in  the  vien,  salute  all  my  acquaintance, 
'  Rise  up  between  the  acts,  let  fall  my  cloak, 
'  Publish  a  handsome  man,  and  a  rich  suit; 
'  And  that's  a  special  end  why  we  go  thither, 
'  All  that  pretehd  to  stand  for't  on  the  stage  : 
*  The  ladies  ask,  who's  that  ?  for  they  do  come 
'  To  see  us,  love,  as  we  do  to  see  them.' 
Another  dramatist,  Lewis  Sharp,  who  wrote  The.  Noble 
Stranger,  1640,  and  in  it  laughed  a  little  at  the  expense  of 
Ben  Jonson,  thus  makes  Pupillus,  one  of  his  characters, 
abuse  the  &stidiousness  and  discordant  dispositions  of 
audiences. — '  Oh,  that  I  were  in  a  playhouse !  I  would  tell 
'  the  whole  audience  their  pitiful,  heretical,  critical  humours. 
'  Let  a  man,  striving  to  enrich  his  labours,  make  himself 
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*  M  poor  as  a  broken  cilizen,  that  dares  not  so  much  as 
'  shoiiF  the  tips  on 's  horns,  j^et  will  these  people  cry  it 
'  down,  the;  know  not  why.' 

Davenant'a  Unfortunate  Lovers  was  acted  in  1643,  and 
in  the  prologue  the  author  complains  of  the  ^eater  fasti- 
diousness  of  audiences  at  that  date  than  formerly  :  he  tells 
them: — 

'  "'  ten  times  more  wit,  than  was  allow'd 

'  Yottr  silly  ancestors  in  twenty  year, 

*  Y'expect  should  in  two  hours  be  given  here : 

'  For  Ihey,  he  swears,  lo  the  theatre  would  come 

*  Ere  they  had  din'd,  to  take  up  the  best  room ; 
'  There  sit  on  benches,  not  adom'd  with  mats, 

'  And  graciously  did  vail  their  high-crov>n'd  hats 

'  To  every  half-dress'd  player,  as  he  still 

'  Through  the  hangings  peep'd  to  see  how  (he  house  did  fill. 

*  Good  easy-judging  souls  I-  with  what  delight 
'  They  would  expect  a  jig  or  target-fight, 

'  A  fuhous  tale  of  Troy,  which  they  ne'er  thought 
'  Was  weakly  written,  so  'twere  strongly  fought.' 

Davenant  liere,  perhaps,  alludes  to  times  antecedent  even 
to  those  when  Ben  Jonson,  in  1599,  complained  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  satisfy  audiences. 

It  would  be  eeisy,  from  the  productions  of  puritanical 
opponents  of  the  stage,  Gosson,  Norlbbrooke,  Stubbes, 
Rankin  *,  Raynolds,  Greenf,  or  Prynne,  to  quote  passages 
to  show  that  our  old  playhouses,  besides  the  respectable 
part  of  the  audience,  were  frequented  by  the  lowest  and 
most  debauched  classes  of  society,  for  the  purposes  of  vice 
and  profligacy.  Gosson,  in  his  School  of  Abiue,  1579, 
asserls   that   '  in  the    playhouses  at   London,  it  is  the 

■  Author  of  the  Mrror  of  Mmileri,  4to.  1587. 
t  J.  Q[reen]  moUi  A  BefiaaHon  of  lie  Apt^gy  fw  Adm,  1615; 
4to.    ItwMiawwwettoHeyiirood-itractodeia. 
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'  fiighion  of  youths  to  go  first  into  the  yard  and  to  carry 
'  their  eye  through  every  gallery ;  then,  like  unto  ravens. . 
'  where  they  spy  carrioa  thither  they  fly,  and  press  as 
'  near  to  the  fairest  as  they  can.'  I  knon  of  no  account 
so  tninute  and  circumstantial  nf  the  manner  in  which 
women  of  the  town  Irequented  theatres  about  this  date,  as 
in  Thomas  Cranley's  rare  poem  called  Amanda,  published 
in  1635*:  he  wrote  it  while  a  prisoner  in  the <  King's 
Bench,  and  speaks,  apparently,  from  his  own  experience. 
He  is  describing  the  habits  and  artifices  of  a  prostitute. 

*  The  places  thou  dost  usually  frequent 
'  Is  to  some  plajhouse  in  an  afternoon, 
'  And  for  no  otiier  meaning  and  intent 

'  But  to  get  company  to  sup  with  soon  ; 

*  More  ctiangeable  and  navering  than  the  moon, 

'  And  with  thy  wanton  looks  altracting  to  thee 

*  The  amorous  spectators  for  to  woo  thee. 
'  Thither  thou  com'st  in  several  forms  and  shapes 
'  To  make  thee  stiJl  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
'  And  tr^n  new  lovers,  like  young  birds,  to  scrapes, 
'  And  by  thy  habit  so  to  change  thy  face  : 
'  At  this  time  pl^n,  to-morrow  all  in  lace : 

'  Now  in  the  richest  colours  may  be  had ; 

'  The  next  day  all  in  mourning,  black  and  sad. 

*  Tn  a  stuff  waistcoat  and  a  peticoat, 

'  Like  to  a  chamber-mud  thou  com'st  lo-da; : 
'  The  next  day  after  thou  dost  change  thy  note ; 
'  Then  like  a  country  wench  thou  com'st  in  grey, 

*  And  sittest  like  a  stranger  at  the  play: 

'  To-morrow  after  that,  thou  comest  then 
'  In  the  neat  habit  of  a  citizen. 

*  He  was  a  liiend  of  George  Wither,  and  has  some  lioes  ugned 
Tho.  C.  before  Abutea  Stripi  and  Whipi,  1613.  Wither  also  ad- 
dresses an  Epigram  to  him  as  '  hia  dear  friend  Master  Thomas 
Cianly,'  which  is  priated  at  the  end  of  the  Abuiei  Stripi  aitU  ffiipl. 
It  does  not  appear  on  what  account  Cranly  was  imprisoned,  but  he  was 
first  in  ths  tleet,  and  afterwaids  in  the  King's  Bench. 
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'  The  next  time  rushing  in  thy  silken  weeds 
*  Embroider'd,  la^'d,  perfum'd,  in  glittering  show ; 
'  So  that  thy  look  an  admiration  breeds, 
'  Rich  like  a  lady  and  attended  so  : 
'  As  brave  as  any  countess  dost  ttiou  go. 
'  Thus  Proteuft-like  strange  shapes  thou  venfrest  on 
'  And  changest  hue  with  the  cameleon  *.' 
The  custom  of  women  of  Ihe  town  to  entice  young  men 
to  sup  with  them  at  taverns  after  the  play,  is  recorded  by 
Glapthome  iu  his  amusing  comedy  Wil  in  a  Constable, 
1640,  where  Valentine  declares — 

'We  are 
'  Gentlemen,  ladies ;  and  no  city  foremen, 
'  That  never  dare  be  vent'rous  on  a  beauty, 
'  Unless  when  wenches  take  them  up  at  plays, 
'  To  entice  them  at  the  next  licentious  tavern 
'  To  spend  a  supper  on  them.' 
This  is  the  practice  referred  to  in  the  first  stanza  of  the 
preceding  extract  from  Cranley's  Amanda.    It  will  be  con- 

*  Hiere  is  no  more  det&Ued  and   highly  finiBhed  pietim  of  the 
hkbits,  expedients,  and  peculiuitieB  of  nnloos  at  this  period  thaji  ia 
the  poem  from  nhich  the  foregoiog  quotation  is  mode.    Amoog  other 
things,  describing  the  furziiture,  &c.,  of  the  lodging  of  &  [mfititute, 
Craalejr  gives  the  following  accouat  of  bei  library,  meatiamiig  by 
name  Shakespean's    ftnat  and  Adanit,  Beaumont's  SabuKit  and 
Hermaphrodite,  and  Marston'B  PygmaSon'i  Image — 
<  And  then  a  heap  of  bookes  of  thy  devotion 
'  Lying  upon  a  shelf  dose  uuderaeath, 
'Which  thou  more  thiak'st  upon  than  on  thj  death; 
'  They  Hje  not  prayers  of  a  grieved  soul 
'  That  with  repentance  doth  his  sins  condole  ; 
'  But  amorous  pamphlets,  that  best  like  thine  eyes, 
'  And  songs  of  love  and  sonneti  exquisite. 
'  Among  Ihese  Fenm  and  Adunii  lies, 
'  With  Sahnadi  and  her  Hermaphrodite ; 
'  Pygmation  '»  there,  with  his  transforni'd  delight, 
'  And  many  merry  comedies  with  this, 
'  Where  the  Athaiiaii  Fhryne  acted  is.' 
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eluded  that  pick-poclcets  also  frequented  the  crowded 
playhouses.  That  unique  tract,  Kemp's  Nine  DayJ 
Wtmder,  1600  •,  giving  an  accouut  of  his  dancing  a  morris 
from  London  to  Norwich,  makes  mention  of  a  mode  of 
treating  cut-purses  when  they  were  detected  at  theatres, 
which  I  find  no  where  else  adverted  to  by  any  writer :  they 
were  seized  and  tied  to  a  post  on  the  stage,  eiposed  to 
the  gaze  and  recognlt'ton  of  Uie  whole  audience.  It  seems 
that  two  of  these  artists  followed  Kemp's  progress,  in 
order  to  proRtby  the  crowd  that  attended  him,  and  being 
taken  they  challenged  acquaintance  wit)i  the  merry  morris- 
dancer,  and  asserted  that  they  had  laid  wagers  about  the 
completion  of  bis  undertaking:  'Whereupon  (says  Kemp, 

*  in  his  droll  narrative,)  the  officers  bringing  them  to  my 

*  inn,  I  justly  denied   their   acquaintance,    saving  that  I 

*  remembered  one  of  them  to  be  a  noted  cut-purse,  such  a 
'  one  as  we  Ue  to  a  post  on  our  stage  for  all  people  to 

*  wonder  at,  when  at  a  play  they  are  taken  pilfering.' 

The  following  laughable  anecdote  of  an  expedient 
resorted  to  by  %  gentleman  who  had  been  robbed  at  a 
play  is  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  f  :— 

'  A  gentleman  at  a  play  sat  by  a  fellow  that  he  strongly 

*  suspected  for  a  cut-purse,  and  for  the  probation  of  him 

*  took  occasion  to  draw  out  his  purse,  and  put  it  up  so 
<  carelessly  as  it  dangled  down  (but  his  eye  watched  it 
'  strictly  with  a  glance),  and  he  bent  his  discourse  another 
'way;  which  his  suspected  neighbour  observing,  upon 

*  his  fair  opportunity  exercised  his  craft,  and  having  got 

*  AmoDg  BDTton'i  tiooks  ia  tlie  Bodluion  Library  at  Oxfbnl. 
t  Huldan  MSS.  N   .6395. 
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*  his  booty  began  to  remove  away,  whidi  the  gentleman 
'  noticing  instantly  draws  his  knife  and  whips  off  one  of 

*  his  ears,  and  vowed  he  would  hare  something  for  his 
'  money.  The  cut-purse  began  to  swear,  and  stamp, 
'and  threaten  :  "  Nay,  go  to,  Sirrah  (says  the  other),  be 

*  quiet,  I'll  offer  yon  fair :  give  me  my  purse  again,  here's 
•your  ear.    Take  it  and  begone." ' 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  this  joke,  it  is  certainly 
considerably  older  than  the  date  when  the  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  Collection  was  written,  and  Marlow  employed 
it  as  a  dramatic  incident  in  his  Massacre  at  Pari*. 

Playhouses  were  most  frequented  in  term  time,  for  then 
the  town  was  fullest,  and  then  it  was  that  new  plays  were 
often  brought  out  Upon  this  point  many  authorities  might 
be  quoted,  and  among  them  J.  Stephens's  Essay*  and 
CAamcfer*,  1615,  andWyeSaltonstBirBPicfur(eLo^rueR&^ 
1631 .  In  MUtrUmuuiix,  1610,  Post-haste,  the  poet,  makes 
a  song  extempore,  which  contains  various  dramatic  allusions, 
and  ends  thus  lo  our  present  purpose. 

'  Oh  delicate  wine,  with  thy  power  so  divine, 

'  Pull  of  ravishing  sweet  inspiration  I 
*  Yet  a  verse  may  run  clear,  that  is  tapp'd  out  of  beer, 

'  Especially  in  the  vacation. 

'  But  when  the  term  comes,  that  with  trumpets  and  drums, 

'  Our  pl^houses  ring  in  confusion ; 
'  Then  Bacchus  me  murder,  but  rime  we  no  further ; 

*  Some  sack,  now,  upon  the  conclusion.' 

The  visitors  of  our  old  theatres  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  reading,  playing  at  cards,  drinking,  and  smok- 
ingbefore  or  during  the  performance.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  pamphlets  were  sold  at  the  doors  of  play- 
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houses  to  attract  purchasers  as  they  weat  in,  and  Fitz- 
geoffrey,  H,  Parrot,  and  other  authors  allude  to  this 
custom,  in  passages  I  have  extracted  or  mentioned.  Dek- 
ier,  in  bis  Gull'i  Horn-book,  1609,  tells  his  hero,  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  sitting  on  (he  stage,  'before  the  play  begins 
fat]  to  cards,'  and  whether  he  win  or  lose,  he  is  directed  to 
tear  some  of  the  cards  and  to  throw  them  about  just  before 
the  entrance  of  the  prologue.  Stephen  Oosson,  in  his 
School  of  Abuse,  1579,  informs  us  that  the  young  men  of 
his  day  treated  the  ladies  with  apples  *,  and  Fitigeoffrey 
mentions  that  they  were  cried  in  the  theatres — 
'  Had  fate  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die, 
'  To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry  ■)■■' 
Nut-cracking  was  also  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
lower  class  of  spectators,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  poets 
and  players;  and  in  the  prologue  '  for  the  Court'  before 
his  Staple  of  Newt,  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of— 

■  '  the  vulgar  sort 
'  Of  nut-crackers,  mho  only  come  for  sight.' 
It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  establish  that  other  fruits 
were  sold  in  playhouses  at  the  respective  seasons. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  theatres  is  men- 
tioned by  iunumerable  authorities,  but  it  should  seem  from 
a  line  in  the  epigrams  of  Sir  J.  Davies  and  Christopher 
Marlow,  printed  about  [598,  that  at  that  period  it  was  a 
service  of  some  danger,  and  generally  objected  to : — 
'  He  darei  to  take  Tobacco  on  the  stage;' 

*  Benlzer's  Travels  in  EagUnd,  in  1598,  may  be  quoted  to  the 
same  e&tcl : — '  In  these  theatres  fruits,  such  aa  applies,  pears,  and  nuts, 
according  lo  the  leasan,  are  caiiied  al>out  to  be  gold,  b3  mil  a»  ale  and 

f  Nelei/rom  lla  Blact/riar;  1620. 
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but  the  pTactlce  very  sooq  became  comtnon,  for  two 
yeWB  afterwiunts,  one  of  the  boy-actora  in  the  induc- 
linn  to  Cynthia't  Beveh,  imitating  a.  gallant  supposed 
to  be  sitting  on  the  stage,  speaks  of  having  his  '  three 
sorts  of  tobacco  in  his  pocket,  and  his  light  by  him^'— 
Dekkn,  in  1609,  tells  his  gallant  to  '  get  his  match  lighted  ;' 
and  in  Tht  Scornful  Lady,  1616,  Caplains  of  Gallyfbbts 
are  ridiculed,  who  only  '  wear  swords  to  reach  fire  at  a 
play,'  for  the  purpose  of  lig-hting  their  pipes.  Tobacco 
was  even  sold  at  the  playhouse,  and  in  Bartholomew  Fair, 
1614,  Den  Jonson  talks  of  those  who  '  accomuiodate  gen- 
tlemen with  tobacco  at  our  theatres*.'  In  1602,  when  Dek- 
ker  printed  his  SaliTomattix,  ladies  sometimes  smoked. 
Asiniua  Bubo,  offering  his  pipe,  observes  : —  '  "Tis  at  your 
*  service,  gallants,  and  the  tobacco  too  ;  'tis  ri^t  pudding, 
'  I  can  tell  you:  a  lady  or  two  took  a  pipe  full  or  (wo  at 
'  my  hands,  and  praised  it  'fore  the  heavens.'  Prynne 
states  that  in  his  time,  instead  of  apples,  ladies  were  some- 
times  '  offered  the  tobacco-pipe,'  at  plays  t. 

Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nabhes, 
andvariouBotlier  dramatists,  allude  to  memorandum-books, 
then  called  writing-tables  or  table-books,  used  by  auditors 
to  note  down  jesls  in  plays  for  retail,  or  passages  for  mali- 
cious criticism. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  proof  that  audiences  in  our  old 
theatres  expressed  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  by  clapping  of  hands, 
exclamations,  hisses,  groans,  and  the  imitation  of  the 
mewing  of  cats: — *  Signor  Snuff  (says  Marston  in  the  in- 

*  See  slwl  Tlie  Atdor'i  Rtnuaulrance,  1643,  4to. 
t  Hilnmuttlit,  1633,  marginal  note  to  p.  363. 
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'  diiction  to  his  What  you  Will,  1607,)  Monsieur  Mew, 
'  and  Cavaliero  Blirt,  are  three  of  the  most  to  be  feared 
'  auditors,'  and  farther  on  he  asks  if  the  poet's  resolve 
bfaall  b6 

■    '  '  struck  through  with  the  blirt 

'  Of  tigoote  breath  ?' 
so  that  even  the  technical  phrase  of  *  treating  an  actor 
with  (Toose  '  was  understood  then  as  well  as  at  present. 

Edmund  Gajton*  gives  the  following  singular  and 
minute  account  of  the  behaviour  of  audiences  at  some  of 
the  public  theatres,  especially  at  Shrovetide  and  holiday 
time,  mentioning  several  well-known  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  others  (hat  have  perished. 

'  Men  come  not  lo  study  at  a  playhouse,  but  love  such  ex- 
'  preasions  and  passages  which  with  ease  insinuate  themselves 
'  into  their  capacities.  Lingua,  that  learned  comedy  of  the 
'  contention  betwixt  the  five  senses  for  (he  superiority,  is  not 
'  to  be  prostituted  to  the  common  stage,  but  it  is  only  proper 
'  for  an  academy :  to  bring  them  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment, 
'  Green's  Tti  Quoque,  The  Devil  of  Edmnnton,  and  the  like; 
'  or  if  it  be  on  holidays,  when  Sulors,  Watermen,  Shoemakers, 
'  Uutchers,  and  Apprentices,  are  at  leisure,  then  it  is  good 
'  policy  to  amaze  those  violent  spirits  with  some  tearing  tragedy 
'  fall  of  fights  and  skirmishes,  as  the  Guelphs  and  Gkib- 
'  belinee,  Greeks  and  Trojans,  ar  The  Three  London -Appren- 
'  iice»,  which  commonly  ends  in  six  acts,  the  spectators 
'  frequently  mounting  the  stage,  and  making  a  more  bloody 
'  catastrophe  among  themselves  than  the  players  did.  I  have 
•  known  nponone  of  these  festivals,  but  especially  at  Shrove- 
'  tide,  where  the  players  have  been  appointed,  notwithstanding 
'  their  bills  to  the  contrary,  to  act  what  the  major  part  of  (he 
'  company  had  a  mind  to  ;  somelimes  Tamerlaine,  sometimes 
'  Jugurth,  sometimes  The  Jew  of  Malta,  and  sometimes  parts 
'  of  all  these ;  and  at  last,  none  of  the  three  taking,  they  were 

*  Fatii'ovt  Nolt  on  Don  Quinle,  1654,  p.  271. 
Vol.  III.  2  G 
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'  forced  io  undress  and  put  off  their  tragic  tuitnta,  and  conclude 

*  the  day  with  The  Merry  Milkmaidt.    And  unless  this  were 

*  done,  and  the  popular  humour  latiifled,  as  sometimes  it  so 
'  fortuned  that  the  plajren  were  refractory,  the  benches,  the 
'  tiles,  the  latlis,  the  stones,  oranges,  apples,  uuts,  flew  about 
'most  liberally;  andaa  there  were  mechanics  of  all  professions, 
'  vrho  fell  every  one  to  his  own  trade,  and  dissolved  a  house  in 

*  an  inatant,  and  made  a  rain  of  a  stately  fabric.    It  was  not 

*  then  the  most  mimical  nor  fighting  man.  Fowler  nor  Andrew 
'  Cane,  cou!d  pacify ;  prologues  nor  epilogues  would  prevail ; 
'  the  devil  and  the  fool  were  quite  out  of  favour :  nothing  but 
'  noise  and  tumult  fills  the  house,  until  a  cog  take  them,  and 
'  then  to  the  bawdy-houses  and  reform  them,  and  inatanfly  to 

*  the  Bank-side,  where  the  poor  bean  must  conclude  the  riot 

*  and  fight  twenty  dogs  at  a  time,  beside  the  butchers  which 
'  sometulies  fell  into  the  service  :  this  performed,  and  the  horse 
'  and  jackanapes  for  a  jig,  they  had  qwrt  enough  that  day  for 
'  nothing.' 


ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  AUTHORS. 

The  most  circumstantial  information,  regarding  the  extent 
to,  and  the  mode  in,  which  our  ancient  dramatic  poets 
were  to.be  paid,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diary  and  other 
manuscripts  formerly  belonging  to  Philip  Henslowe,  and 
for  many  years  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  from  whence 
they  were  borrowed  byMalone.  Had  he  lived,  they  would 
all  doubtless  have  been  punctually  restored  ;  but  ader  his 
decease  the  Diary  only  was  returned,  and  it  remained  for 
the  Master  and  Fellows  to  claim  a  few  other  papers  at 
the  sale  of  Malone's  books.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
documents,  consisting  of  original  letters  from  dramatic 
poets  with  whom  Henslowe  for  many  years  was  engaged, 
and  separate  accounts,  were  missing,  and  have  never  been 
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recovered.  It  is  foriunate,  therefore,  that  Malone  preserved 
copies  of  many  of  them,  which  were  published  in  a  very 
undigested  manner,  in  the  third  and  twenty-first  volumes 
of  the  last  edition  of  Shakespeare,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bos- 
well  in  1821.  Malone,  as  has  been  elsewhere  established, 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  intelligence  furnished  by  Hen- 
slowe's  Diary,  and  a  recent  examination  of  it  has  supplied 
various  additional  particulars. 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  letters  of  Robert  Daborne 
(the  writer  of  several  plays)  and  from  certain  *  Articles 
of  Oppression,'  drawn  up  against  the  old  manager,  in 
1614,  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  servants,  that  Henslowe 
acted  in  a  middle  capacity,  as  a  sort  of  broker  between 
players  and  authors,  and  one  of  the  items  of  charge  against 
him,  in  1614,  was,  that  the  company  '  had  paid  him  for 
'  play-books  200^,  or  thereabouts,  and  yet  he  denied  to 
'  give  them  the  copies  of  any  of  them.' 

Before  the  year  1600,  the  priue  paid  by  Henslowe  for  a 
new  play  never  exceeded  81.  i  this  sum  was  given  to 
Robert  Wilson  and  William  Haughton  for  a  production, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  inserted  in  the  Diary.  The  date 
of  this  transaction  is  November,  1599  ;  but  a  little  earlier, 
viz.i  in  August,  1598,  he  had  given  Ben  Jonson,  Henry 
I'orter,  and  Henry  Cheltle,  only  6A*  '  in  full  payment '  for 
a  play,  called  Hot  Anger  soon  Cold;  and  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, we  meet  with  the  following : — 

'  Lent  unto  the  company  to  pay  Drayton,  and  Dyckers, 
'  and  Cheltell  ther  full  payment  for  the  booke  called  the 
'fames  wares  ofhenTy  tkefyrsteand  the  pn/nce  of  walks, 

•  In  a  passage,  already  quoted,  (p.  l54,o£t\dsvol.)lraiaJ7ieDe/enee 
of  Cmeycalching,  1 592,  where  an  attack  is  made  upon  Robert  Gteene, 
it  is  said  that  the  price  of  a  play  vas  then  20  noMes,  or  6/.  13(.  id. 
!i£  2 
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'  [the  fiimoufl  wars  of  Henry  the  Rrst  and  the  Prince  of 
■  Wales]  the  some  of  4/.' 

>  In  the  same  ycEir  Dekker  obtained  bl.  for  his  TripIicUy 
of  Cuckold*,  and  only  41.  for  Phaeton;  so  that  prior  to 
1599,  the  price  seems  to  have  varied  according;  to  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  now  unacquainted.  About  1600, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  rival  companies, 
the  price  for  a  play  seems  to  have  been  raised  :  on  (he  22d 
of  June,  1602,  we  find  an  entry  by  Henslowe  of  101.  to 
Ben  Jonson,  '  in  eamett  of  a  book  called  Richard  Crook- 
back,  and  for  addilions  to  Jerommo ; '  and  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1601,  he  had  already  been  paid  21.  'for 
writing  his  additions  in  Jeronimo;'  so  that  in  the  whole  tie 
received  as  much  as  had  been  the  price  of  two  new  plays 
'in  earnest'  of  one  new  one  and  for  additions  to  an  old 
one,  The  Spaniih  Tragedy.  At  this  date  it  wad  very 
customary  also  for  aulhors  to  be  paid  money  beforehand, 
in  order  to  secure  a  promised  production, — a  circumstance 
which  frequently  renders  it  very  diGBcult,  and  sometimes 
impossible, to  ascertain  the  exact  sum'  paid  for  anyone 
piece.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  1599,  Henslowe  seems  to 
have  been  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  play  from  Marslon, 
who  was  notorious  on  account  of  the  recent  publication 
of  his  satires,  and  the  old  manager  tif^refore  paid  him 
2f.  in  hand,  before  he  had  even  heard  the  title  of  the 
play,  or  well  knew  the  name  of  the  autlior  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  secure  for  his  theatre*.  Sometimes  it  was 
specilied  that  the  money  received  was  only  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  sum ;  and  in  the  entry  regarding  Dray- 
ton's William  hongsword,  it  is   slated  that   the  cost  of 

•  S«e  this  item  quoted  IntbsAonalac^tbB  Stage,  i.  335. 
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the  play  when  complele  wus  to  be  6t.  la  other  iu- 
Elances  the  entire  amount  sttputated  ia  not  inserted,  as 
in  the  following  item,  which  (excepting  the  atgnatures  of 
Haugbton  and  DeklieT)  stands  in  Henslone's  Diary  in  the 
handwriting  ofChettle — 

'  Received  in  earnest  of  paUent  Grissell,  by  us  Thomas 
'  Dekker,  Hen.  Chettle,  and  William  Hawton,  the  summe 
'  of  31.  of  good  and  lawfiill  money,  by  a  note  sent  from 
'  Mr.  Robt.  Shaw,  the  19th  of  December,  1599. 

'  By  me  Henry  Chettle, 
'  W.  HaughtoD, 
'  Thomas  Dekker.' 

The  advances  were  not  always  made  to  secure  dramatic 
compositions,  but  not  unfrequenily  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  poets,  who  applied  to  Henslowe  in  their  distresses; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  the  letters  of  Dabome,  that  the  old 
manager  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  an  author's 
poverty  in  order  to  make  a  more  advantageous  bargain, 
Dabome  was  a  needy  man,  with  a  pending  law-suit,  and 
the  sums  he  obtained  for  plays  were  uncertain  and  dispro- 
portionate: all  his  letters  are  very  urgent  in  the  solicitation 
of  money  upon  plays  in  hand,  to  ahow  his  progress  in 
which,  he  was  often  obliged  to  send  Henslowe  the  MS.  as 
he  proceeded,  and  in  one  instance  he  furnished  him  even 
with  the  rough  draught  of  the  last  scene  of  a  play  in  order 
to  procure  an  advance. 

Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  the  practice  of  paying  poets 
beforehand,  in  order  to  secure  their  services,  in  his 
Poeta$ler,  acted  in  1601,  where  Tucca,  addressing  Histrio, 
gays: — 'Rascal!  to  hira-^cherish  his  muse — go;  thou 
'  hast  forty — ^forty  shillings  I  mean,  stinkard :  give  him  in 
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<  earnett,  do.  He  shall  write  for  thee,  slave  ! '  and  the 
player  afterwards  gives  Minos  25».  'in  earnest/  which  was 
all  the  money  he  had  about  him. 

Nathaniel  Keld,  who  acted  in  the  Poetaster  as  one  of 
the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  who  published  his  ffoman 
U  a  TFeatftercock  in  1612,  could  hardly  have  begun  towrile 
before  1609  or  1610:  he  bad  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
with  Henslowe,  and  some  of  the  letters  connect  him  indis- 
putably with  Maasinger,  a  point  denied  by  Seed  before 
they  were,  discovered*.  In  a  communication,  without 
date,  be  desires  Henslowe,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  some  others  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  a,  play  (the  title  of  which  is  not  in- 
eerted),  to  let  them  have  102.  '  in  hand  :*  in  another  note, 
also  without  date,  \ie  speaks  of  '  10/.  more  at  least  to  be 
received  of  you  for  the  play?  Dabome  usually  adds  dates 
to  his  letters,  and  on  the  28th  of  March,  1613,  he  tells  the 
manager  that  he  desires  him  to  '  disburse  but  12/.  a-play, 
till  they  be  played.'  By  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  Henslowe  and  Dabome  of  the  17th  of  April, 
1613,  the  latter  engages  to  furnish  a  tragedy  to  be  called 
JUackiavet  and  the  Devil,  for  201. ;  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
following,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  16/.  of  that  sum. 
On  the  25lh  of  June,  1613,  he  informs  Henslowe  that  he  ' 
can  obtain  25/.  for  his  Arraignment  of  London.  Perhaps 
these  increased  prices  were  to  be  given  for  the  copy  witb- 
out  any  ulterior  advantage  to  the  author;  for,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1613,  Dabome  stipulates  for  'but  12/.,  and  the 
overplus  of  the  second  day,'  adding  '  that  from  20/,  he  had 
come  to  12/.;'  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  this  date 

•  Sea  Dodtley'4  iHd  Playi  by  Beed,  edition  1780,  voL  lii,  p.  350. 
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he  was  in  great  want,  and  supplicated  Henslowe  '  not  to 
forsake  him  in  his  extremity.'  In  December,  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  Daborne  entreating^  101.  for  a  play,  and 
telling  Heualowe  *  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  201.  for  it 
from  the  company,'  showing  the  manner  in  which  Hen- 
slowe dealt  in  these  commodities  between  the  actors  and 
authors,  both  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  long  had  very 
much  in  his  power.  The  competiUon  of  other  companies,'' 
and  particularly  of  '  the  King's  men,'  who  played  at  the 
Globe,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  documents. 

Two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  authors  were  fre- 
quently engaged  upon  the  same  production  at  the  same 
time,  often  perhaps  in  order  to  bring  it  out  with  pecu- 
liar dispatch ;  and  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sum  given  for  it  was  regulated  among  them- 
selves. It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow  that 
the  poets,  whose  names  have  come  down  to  ua  united  on 
the  same  title-page,  or  even  perhaps  in  the  same  entry  in 
Henslowe's  Diary,  were  contemporaneously  employed 
upon  (he  play.  It  was  the  constant  practice  for  dra- 
matic authors  to  make  additions  to,  and  alterations  in, 
older  plays  on  their  revival,  and  this  duty  formed  a  con- 
siderable source  of  emolument.  Ben  Jonson's  additions 
to  Tke  Spanish  Tragedy  have  been  already  noticed:  4^. 
was  the  highest  sum  ever  paid  by  Henslowe  for  'addi- 
tions,' and  II.  the  lowest;  Dekker,  B-owley,  Heywood, 
Chettle,  and  others  were  frequently  employed  in  this 
manner,  and  they  were  pwd  according  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  their  alterations.  On  die  revivid  of  old  pieces, 
or  on  their  performance  at  court,  Henslowe  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  uew  prologues  and  epilogues  written  for 
them;  and  it  will  be  observed,  by  the  two  following  q^uo- 
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tatioDS  from  his  Diary,  that  5t.  Has  the  sum  he  usually 
paid  for  a  prologue  and  epilogue — 

'  14  December.  1602,  for  a  pro),  aiid  EpiU  for  theplaje 
'  of  Bacon,  for  the  Corte,  5f. 

*  29  December,  1602,  pcud  Henry  Chetlle  for  a  prol.  and 
'  epil,  for  the  Corte,  5s.' 

Malone  observes : — '  as  it  was  a  general  practjce  in  the 
'  time  of  Shakespeare  to  sell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the 
'  theatre,  I  imagine,  in  such  cases,  the  author  derived  no 
'  other  advantage  from  his  piece  than  what  arose  from  the 
'sale  of  it*.'  It  is  evident,  however,  that  sometimes 
ulterior  advantages  were  also  stipulated  for,  beyond  the 
sum  given  in  the  first  iostance.  Daborne,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  bargains  with  Heuslowe  for  '  \2t.  and  the  over- 
plus of  the  second  day,'  which  overplus,  perhaps,  meaot 
what  was  received  at  the  doors  over  and  above  the  ex- 
penses of  the  house,  including  Henslowe's  claim,  whatever 
that  might  be.  This  might  be  matter  of  special  agreement, 
and  when  such  a  sum  as  20/.  was  given  for  a  play,  '  (he 
overplus  of  the  second  day '  might  not  belong  to  the  author. 

That  it  was  the  custom  of  old  for  dramatists  to  have  an 
interest  in  one  of  the  days  of  performance,  may  be  es(a- 
blislied  by  various  other  authorities.     Davenant,  in  his 
Play-home  to  he  Let,  written  about  1673,  tells  us, 
■ .     '  '  There  is  an  old  tradition, 

*  That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
'  Of  conjuring  Fauitat,  and  the  Bemiehampt  bold, 
'  You  poets  used  to  have  a  teeond  day' 

The  three  plays  here  mentioned  were  written  before 
1600,  two  of  them  before  1593-|-,  and  the  office-book  of  Sir 

•  SbalieBpeare  by  BoBwell,  iii.  157, 

f  By  MulDV.    The  thiidj  The  Mil  Bt<mtAtmf$,  according  to  tl^ 
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Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels  from  1623  lo  J67S, 
agrees  with  DaveDaut's  '  tradition'  and  Daborne's  eupula- 
tion.     Jasper  Mayne,  in  the  prologue  to  TAe  City  Match, 
performed  in  1639,  gives  similar  evidence : — 
*  He's  one  whose  unbought  muse  did  never  fear 
'  An  empty  second  day,  or  a  thin  share.' 
But  to  these  authorities  are  to  be  opposed  some  lines  in 
the  prologue  to  Dekker's  If  iibevot  good,  the  Devil  i>  in 
it,  1612,  which  is  the  oldest  pt  nted  testimony  I  have 
discovered  on  the  subject. 
'  It  is  not  praise  is  sought  for  now,  but  pence 
'  Though  dropp'd  from  greasy  apron  audience. 
'  Clapp'd  may  he  be  with  thunder,  that  plucks  bays 
'  With  such  foul  hands,  and  with  squint  eyes  doth  gaze 
'  On  Pallas'  shield,  not  caring  (so  he  gains 
'  A  cramm'd  third  dot/)  what  filth  drops  irom  his  brains.' 
The  practice  might  vary  according  to  the  popularity  of 
the  poet,  and  the  terms  he  was  able  to  moke ;  and  in  the 
dedication  of  (be  same  play,  to  his  '  loving  and  loved 
friends  and  fellows,  the  Queen's  Majesty's  servants,'  Oek- 
ker  complains  that  hitherto  he  had  been  underpaid :  his 
words  are — 'a  sign  the  world  hath  an  ill  ear,  when  no 
'  music  is  good  unless  it  strike  up  for  nothing :  I  have 
*  sung  so,  but  will  no  more.'     Sir  John  Denham,  in  the 

uithoi  of  the  false  Stomd  pari  of  HuMnu,  1 2mi>.  16S3,  canto  L  was 
the  work  of  Haywood : — 

■  The  imdent  poet,  Heywood,  draws 
'  From  BDcestorB  of  these  his  lam 

■  Of  diuna— to  fill  up  each  scene 

'  With  soldiers  good,  to  please  plelMan  j 

'  And  ia  those  famous  stories  told 

'  The  Greciui  wars  and  BtaucAampi  bctd.' 

'  The  Grecian  wars '  may  allude  to  the  same  piece  which  QaytoQ, 

in  a  quolalion  on  a  preceding  page,  calls  Qreeki  and  Trojaiu,  coupling 

it  wiUi  Tkt  Three  Umdun  jtpprtitticei,  undoubtedly  Ueyvrood'i  play. 
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prolt^e  to  his  Sophy,  acted  at  BlackJiiars  in  1642, 
speaks  of  the  second  or  third  day,  as  belon^ng  to  the 
poet;  which  confirms,  in  Bome  decree,  the  conjecture, 
that  whether  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  given  to  the 
author  was  matter  of  distinct  arrangement,  and  not  of 
settled  custom. 

— — ^— '  G«nQemen,  if  you  dislike  the  play, 
'  Pray  malte  no  words  on't,  till  the  tecottd  day 
'  Or  third  be  past.' 
At  one  period,  writing  for  the  stage  seems  to  have  ht^ 
come,  in  a  degree,  fashionable ;  and  another  description 
of  dramatists  are  alluded  to  by  some  of  our  old  poets^ 
those  who  did  not  receive  money  for,  but  who  paid  money 
with,  their  plays,  in  order  to  procure  them  to  be  acted. 
R.  Brome  mentions  them  in  his  Court  Beggar,  both  in  the 
prologue  and  epilogue,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  his  play, 
performed  in  1632 :  in  the  prologue,  in  these  terms  : 
'  Yet  you  to  him  your  favours  may  express 
'  As  well  as  unto  those,  whose  forwardness 
'  Makes  them  your  creatures  thought,  who  in  a  way 
*  To  purchase  &,rae,  give  money  with  their  play; 

:  In  Act  ii.,  he  proposes  that  a  piece  of  this  kind  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  rejected,  unless  the  author  become  bound 
that .  it  shall  do  '  true  and  faithful  service  for  a  whole 
term  ; '  and  in  the  epilogue,  which  is  in  prose,  he  charges 
these  '  right  worshipful  poets '  with  claiming  to  have  made 
their  *  interludes'  themselves, '  when,  for  aught  you  know, 
they  bought  them  of  university  scholars.' 

Shirley,  in  his  Witty  Fair  One,  1633,  Act  iv.,  tells  us 
that  these  *  university  scholars '  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
thdr  plays  performed,  even  with  the  inducement  of  giving 
money  with  them  ;  at  least,  such  seems  to  be  the  inference 
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from  the  passage.  VJoletta  observes,  '  We  have  excellent 
poets  in  tonn,  they  say;'  to  which  Sir  Nicholas  replies, 
with  some  astonishment,  '  I'th'  town  ?  what  makes  so 
'  many  scholars,  then,  come  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
'  with  dossers  full  of  lamentable  tragedies  and  ridiculouk 
*  comedies,  which  they  might  here  vent  to  the  players,  bul 
'  they  will  take  no  money  for  them,*  He  seems  to  mean', 
either  that  the  players  will  not  consent  to  take  money  for 
acting  them,  or  he  speaks  ironically,  that  the  scholars  '  vrili 
take  no  money  for  them,'  because  they  can  prevail  upon 
none  of  the  companies  to  buy  them. 


ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  ACTORS. 
The  performers  at  our  earlier  theatres  were  distinguished 
into  whole  sharers,  three-quarter  sharers,  half  sharers,  anij 
hired  men. 

Into  how  many  shares  the  receipts  at  the  doors  were 
divided,  in  any  instance,  does  not  appear ;  and,  doubtless, 
it  depended  upon  the  number  of  persons  of  which  a  com- 
pany consisted,  and  other  circumstances.  Malone  '  sus- 
pected^* that  the  money  taken  was  separated  into  for^ 
portions,  and  Ihat  the  receipts  at  the  Globe  or  Blackfriars 
did  not  usually  amount  to  more  than  91.  on  each  perform- 
ance :  he  assigns  ^^een  of  the  forty  shares  to  the  house; 
keepers  or  proprietors,  and  twenty-two  shares  to  the  actors, 
leaving  three  shares  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  ne^ 
plays.  His  notion  of  the  nightly  receipts  was  founded  upon 
ihe  accounts  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  which,  on  this  pointy 
do  not  begin  earlier  than  the  year  1628.  The  King's 
*  Sbokwpean  by  Boswell,  iii  179> 
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players,  performing  in  the  snmmer  at  the  Globe,  aDd  in 
the  winter  at  the  Blacktriors,  allowed  him  a  benefit  at  each 
theatre,  for  five  years  and  a  half:  the  highest  amount  he 
netted  was  in  the  first  year  of  this  bargain,  when  he  re- 
ceived 172.  10«. ;  and  the  lowest  11.  5t. ;  but  the  average 
of  the  five  years  and  a  half  wag  8^.  19*.  4d.  If  the  clear 
profits  at  these  houses  were  no  more,  Henslowe  seems  to 
have  taken  to  himself  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
receipts  at  the  Rose  and  Newington  theatres:  in  bis 
entries  in  the  MS.  at  Dulwich  College,  from  159L  to  1597, 
he  often  makes  his  share  amount  to  between  31.  and  41^, 
and  once  to  61.  la.  8d.  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta  produced 
him  41.  as  his  proportion  of  the  money  taken  on  the  12th 
June,  1594,  when  it  was  by  no  means  a  new  piny ;  and  a 
piece,  called  fFoman  hard  to  Please,  not  now  known, 
brought  him  the  sum  already  mentioned — 61.  Ti.  Qd.  Ma- 
lonej  however,  imagines  (for  we  are  destitute  of  any  clear 
account  upon  the  point)  that  on  remarkable  occasions  the 
whole  money  taken  at  the  doors  of  the  Globe  or  Black- 
friars  might  amount  to  201.* 

Sharers,  half-sharers,  and  hired  men,  are  mentioned  in 
the  old  satirical  play,  Hutriomastix,  1610.  In  one  scene, 
the  dissolute  performers  having  heen  arrested  by  soldiers, 
one  of  the  latter  exclaims,  '  Come  on,  players !  now  we 
are  the  sharers  and  you  the  hired  men  ;'  and  in  another 
scene,  Clout,  one  of  the  characters,  rejects  with  some  in- 
dignation the  offer  of  '  half  a  share.'  In  the  same  pro- 
duction, we  also  meet  with  the  term  *  master-Bharers:' 
tbey  are  spoken  of  by   an    officer  as   more  sabstantial 

•  The  anlhor  of  The  AcUyrt  JtmonHrimee,  1643,  «Lya  liut  tie 
'  Houa^-Veepera '  aliared  '  ten,  twenty,  db^,  thirty  shillingH'  on  each 
night  of  petfomuutce,  which  they  put  into  '  Iheii  luge  and  vell-atufled 
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men  : — '  You  that  are  master- sharers  must  proviile  you 
your  owu  purses.' 

Some  of  the  actors,  or  master-sharers,  were  also  pro- 
prietors or  more  shares  than  one.  Gamaliel  Ratsey,  in 
that  rare  tract,  called  Rahm  Ghost  (printed  about  1606), 
kni^ts  the  principal  performer  of  a  company  by  the  title 
of  '  Sir  Three-shares  and  a  half;'  and  Tucca,  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Poetaster  (played  in  1601),  addressing  Histrio, 
observes,  '  Commend  me  to  Seven  shares  and  a  half,'  as 
if  some  individual,  at  that  period,  had  engrossed  as  large  a 
proportion.  ShaVespeare,  in  Hamlet,  spealo  of  '  a  whole 
share,*  as  a  source  of  no  contemptible  emolument,  and  of 
the  owner  of  it  as  a  person  filling  no  inferior  station  in  '  a 
cry  of  players.'  In  NoTlhward  Ho !  also,  a  sharer  is 
noticed  with  respect.  Bellamont,  the  pnet,  enters  and  tells 
his  servant,  *  Sirrah,  I'll  speak  with  none :'  on  which  the 
servant  asks — '  Not  a  player  ? '  and  his  master  replies : 

'  No — though  a  sharei'  bawl ; 

'  I'll  speak  with  none,  allhongh  it  be  the  mouth 
'  Of  the  big  company." 
.  Three-quarter  sharers  are  mentioned  in  The  Ant  and 
the  Nightingale,  1604,  (attributed  to  Middlelon,)  where  he 
says,  '  the  Ant  began  to  stalk  like  a  three-quarter  sharer.* 
Id  the  complaint  gainst  Henslowe,  drawn  up  by  Joseph 
Taylor  and  other  players  in  1614,  it  is  mentioned  that 
some  who  had  been  only  '  three-quarter  sharers '  had  ad- 
vanced themselves  to  whole  sharers. 

The  value  of  a  share  in  any  particular  company  would 
depend  upon  the  number  of  subdivisions,  upon  the  popula- 
rity of  the  body,  upon  the  stock-plays  belonging  to  it,  upon 
the  extent  of  its  wardrobe,  and  the  nature  of  it^  properties. 
Upon  this  point  we  are  not  wholly  without  information  id 
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Henslowe's  Diary,  although  Malone  fmled  to  discover  it. 
Philip  HeDslowe  had  a  relation  named  JFVancis  Henslowe, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  actor,  and  who,  in  1593, 
bought  a  share  in  the  company  of  the  Queen's  players,  and 
paid  15^.  for  it :  it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  at  this 
date  they  *  broke  and  went  into  the  country,'  most  likely 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London,  so 
that  the  price  of  a  share  might  then  be  lower  than  under 
more  prosperous  circumslances.  Anoth^  entry  relates  to 
the  same  person  in  1595,  when  he  bought  half  a  share  in 
some  other  company,  not  named,  for  9/. 

The  '  hired  men '  were  paid,  like  our  ordinary  actors  of 
the  present  day,  by  the  week,  having  no  other  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  theatre  to  which  they  belonged,  than  the 
prospect  of  the  continuance  of  their  salaries.  Malone  was 
of  opinion  that  the  stipend  of  a  hired  man  was  always  54. 
per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  6a.  8il.  per  week  for  the 
second  year*;  and  he  cited  a  memorandum  by  Henslowe, 
in  which  he  agreed  to  give  that  siim  to  Thomas  Heamet. 
If  he  had  examined  Henslowe's  Diary  more  accurately, 
he  would  have  seen  that  hired  men  were  paid,  as  it  was 
,  natural  that  they  should  be,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
services,  and  therefore  that  the  sum  varied. 

The  subsequent  item  establishes  that  Richard  Alleyn, 
perhaps  the  brother  or  some  more  distant  relation  to  £d- 

<  *  In  the  time  of  Oosson,  the  paj'  oi  a  Mrding  aeema  lt>  have  ^eea 
6f.  a.  week ;  and  wo  ate  led  to  infer  that  such  was  then  the  lowest  siim 
paid  to  peiformera  of  that  class:  he  saya,  '  Oveilashiiig  in  apparel  is 
'  so  common  a  fault,  that  the  vray  hyerlings  of  some  of  our  pUyras, 
'which  Btflod  at  reversion  of  ax  shillings  by  the  week,  jat  under 
'  gentlemen's  noses  in  sutes  of  ailke.'— ScAwft  o/Abute,  1579. 
f  Shakespeare  by  Soswell,  iii.  322. 
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ward  AJIejn,  nas  one  of  Uie  hired  men  at  Henslowe's 
theatre,  in  1598.— 

'  Mem.  that  this  25  of  marche  1598  Richard  Alleyne 

*  came  and  bovrade  hime  sealfe  unto  me  for  ij  yeares,  in 
'  and  a  aumsett  as  a  hiered  servant,  with  ij  syngell  pence, 

*  and  to  contenew  frome  the  daye  above  written  unto  the 

*  eand  and  tearme  of  ij  yeares  ;  yf  he  do  notperforme  this 
'  covenant,  then  he  to  forfette  for  the  breach  of  yt  fortye 
'  powndes,  and  wittnes  to  this 

'  Wm.  Borne. 

'  Thomas  Dawton. 

*  Gabriel  Spencer. 

*  Robarte  Shawe. 

'  Richard  Jonnes.' 
William  Borne,  who  vras  also  called  William  Bird,  Was 
himself  hired  on  10th  August,  1597,  Thomas  Heywood, 
who  had  written  for  the  manager  as  earl;  as  1596,  on  the 
tj5th  March,  1598,  covenanted  to  play  at  his  house  only, 
for  two  years,  but  the  amount  of  his  wa^s  is  not  inserted. 
It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller  sharers  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  of  this  kind,  for  greater  security 
to  the  manager,  lest  more  advantageous  offers  should  be 
made  to  them  by  a  rival  company.  Sharers  had  also 
sometimes  weekly  payments ;  and  Henslowe  stipulated  to 
give  Nathaniel  Field,  when  n  sharer,  6».  per  week  addi- 
tional out  of  his  own  receipts.  Field  was  a  distinguished 
performer,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  share  he  pos- 
sessed did  not  adequately  remunerate  him  for  his  exertions. 
We  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  Chapman's  May  Day, 
1611,  Act  ii.i,  that  the  performers  of  female  characters 
were  paid  more  than  ordinary  actors  :  Quintiliano,  speak- 
ing  of  Lionel,  a  supposed  page,  says,  '  Afore  heaven,  'tis  a 
'  sweet  fac'd  child :  methinks  he  would  shew  well  in 
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'  woman's  attire — and  he  took  her  hy  the  lily  white  hand, 
'  and  laid  her  upon  a  bed* — I'll  help  thee  to  three  crownes 
'  a-week  for  him,  and  she  can  act  well.'  Three  crowns  b- 
week  was  more  than  was  paid  to  any  of  the  hired  men 
mentioned  by  Henslowe. 

The  hired  men,  or  hirelings,  were  under  the  controul  of 
the  proprietors  or  lessees  of  the  theatres :  they  were  usually 
paid  by  them,  and  it  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  Henslowe,  in  February,  1614,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  the  company,  that  he  had  weakened 
their  numbers  by  suddenly  withdrawing  four  hired  men, 
although  having  agreed  to  pay  their  weekly  stipends  out  of 
the  money  he  derived  from  the  galleries,  he  had  notwith- 
standing thrown  the  expence  upon  the  sharers. 

Among  the  curious  papers  found  by  Malone  at  Dulwich 
College,  was  one  which  throws  light  on  the  stipulations 
entered  into  by  actors,  on  condition  that  they  were  allowed 
a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  theatre. 

Henslowe  and  Meade  having  rebuilt  Paris  Garden  in 
1613,  as  a  playhouse,  and  as  a  place  where  bears,  8tc.,  were 
to  be  baited,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1614,  entered  into  what  are 
nowtechnicallycalled  'articles'  with  Robert  Dawes  to  play 
there  for  three  years,  '  for  and  at  the  rate  of  one  whole 
share,  according  to  the  custom  of  players;'  and  Dawes,  on 
his  part,  covenanted  to  attend  all  rehearsals  or  forfeit 
twelve-pence — to  be  ready  dressed  to  begin  the  play  at 
three  in  the  aftenioon,  *  unless  by  six  of  the  company  he 
shall  be  licensed  to  the  contrary,'  or  forfeit  3s. — if  he  '  shall 
'  happen  to  be  overcome  with  drink  by  the  judgment  of 
*  four  of  the  company  '  when  he  oug'ht  to  be  tit  to  play,  to 

*  ObviouBlj  a  pnEsa^  quoted  Irom  some  ballad. 
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forfeit  \0s. — and  if  he  fail  to  come  to  play,  f  having  no 
licence  or  just  excuse  of  Bicliness,'  to  forfeit  20s.  From 
thia  document  it  also  appears  that  Henslowe  and  Meade 
were  to  be  entitled  to  a  moiety  of -the  money  *  received  at 
the  galleries  and  'tiring-house '  in  consideration  of  their 
otrnerstiip  of  the  tiieatre,  and  to  the  other  moiety  on  account 
of  the  debt  due  from  the  company  for  the  stock  of  apparel 
furnished,  or  to  be  furnished,  until  the  whole  should  be 
paid  ofi*.  There  is  also  in  Uie  agreement  a  singular  clause, 
showing  iu  what  way  the  stock  of  apparel  was  sometimes 
diminished :  it  is  provided,  that  if  Dawes  quit  the  ther 
aire  with  any  part  of  the  manager's  dresses  or  property,  or 
if  he  be  privy  to  any  such  misconduct  in  others,  he  shall 
forfeit  40{.— a  very  heavy  penalty,  proving  how  strielly  it 
was  then  necessary  to  guard  against  the  plundering  of  the 
wardrobe. 

From  the  will  of  Thomas  Pope,  a  celebrated  actor, 
dated  20th  of  July,  1€03*,  we  learn  tliat  he  owned  shares 
in  two  different  and  unconnected  theatres  at  the  same  time, 
and,  perhaps,  played  at  both,  viz.,  the  Globe  and  Curtain. 
John  Underwood,  as  appears  by  his  will,  was  '  a  fellow 
sharer '  in  Uie  Globe,  Blackfriars,  and  Curtain  theatres. 
As  Pope  does  not  mention  his  shares  in  the  Black&iara 
playhouse,  perhaps  the  sharers  in  the  Globe  were  not 
necessarily  sharers  in  the  private  theatre  connected  with  it. 
Another  source  of  emolument  to  performers  of  emi- 
nence was  the  articling  of  apprentices,  who  were  most 
likely  engaged  by  the  companies  to  which  their  masters 
belonged,  and  their  earnings,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
them,  appropriated  to  those  masters.    Such  is  precisely 

•  PubUahed  ty  ChalmBrs,  Supp.  Apol.,  162. 
Vol.  in.  8  P 
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tbe  cue  in  our  own  day  vith  eingiitg  masters,  to  wbotn 
young  personsi  intended  for  the  rocal  department  of  oar 
stage,  are  bound  for  instruction.  According  to  Henslowe's 
papers,  WIHiam  Augustine,  a  player,  liad  an  apprentice  of 
the  name  of  James  Brislow;  and  in  December.  1597, 
Henalowe  bought  the  boy'a  services  from  his  master  for  81. : 
the  entry  is  thb : — 

'  Bowght  my  boye  Jeanies  Brystow,  of  William  Augus- 
*  ten,  player,  the  18th  of  deaember,  l&97,for  ynjl.' 

Samuel  Gilburne,  one  of  the  actors  in  Shakespeare's 
plays,  was  articled  to  Augustine  Phillippes,  whose  name 
stands  fourth  in  the  licence  of  King  James,  in  1603: 
in  his  will,  dated  May  4tb,  160&,  Gilburne  is  called  by 
FhilUppes  his  'late  af^rentice.'  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  tbe  same  mOBth  in  which  his  wilt  bears  date,  James 
Sands  was  his  apprentice.  In  the  will  of  Nicholas  Tooley, 
dated  June  3d,  1633,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  tbe  celebrated  Richard  Burbage. 

Tbe  pei^mnance  of  plays  at  court,  tnan  a  .very  earlj 
date,  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  source  (tf  emolu- 
ment to  players.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
rewards  for  such  services  varied  considerably ;  but  from  the 
year  1562  to  1574,  61.  13*.  id.  were  allowed  for  each  play : 
after  this  date,  an  addition  of  SL  &*.  8d.,  '  by  way  of  her 
Majesty's  reward,'  was  always  made,  so  that  the  price  of 
each  play  in  Xiondon,  by  whatever  company  represented, 
was  constantly  iOL 

Companies  of  [Jayera  were  U90  not  unfre^ently  em- 
ployed at  marriages,  christenings,  and  entertainments  given 
upon  other  occasions.  In  a  MS.  recently  sc4d,  formerly  in 
the  Furfax  Collection,  containing  the  regulations  for  the 
household  of  an  Earl,  part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  tbe 
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reign  of  Henry  VII.  (the  Hixteenth  year  of  that  king 
being  mentioned,)  provision  is  made  for  the  representation 
of  '  Disguisings,  Enterludes,  and  plays,'  on  the  marriage 
of  any  member  of  the  family.  This  custom  long  continued ; 
and  in  an  account,  among  the  Lansdowa  MSS.*  of  the 
expenses  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Mr,  Wentworth  with  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Burghley,  in  1581,  are  entries  of  \0l, 
given  to  the  musicians,  and  of  SI.  to  the  players. — It  was 
iiot  unusual  when  players  heard  of '  a  banquet  towards,'  to 
go  to  the  house  where  the  party  was  assembled,  and  to  ofiet 
to  perform.  A  remarkable  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  proceeded  on  these  occasions,  and  of  the  rewards  they 
ordinarily  received,  is  given  in  the  historical  play  of  Sir 
Thomat  More,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.t.  which  was 
probably  written  anterior  to  1590.  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
about  to  give  a  splendid  supper  (o  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  the  Aldermen,  their  wives,  &c.,  and  his  lady 
informs  him  that  a  player  is  without,  who  just  afterwards 
enters.  Sir  T.  More  says  to  him— 
'  Welcome,  good  friend  :  what  is  your  will  with  me  ? 
'  Player.  My  Lord,  my  fdlowes  and  my  seUe 
■  •  Are' come  to  tender  ye  our  willing  service, 
.    *  So  please  you  to  command  us. 

'  More.  What,  for  a  play  you  meahe  ? 
•  Whom  do  ye  serve  ? 
'  Player.  My  Lord  Cardiaalles  grace. 
'  More.  ■  My  Lord  Cardinall's  players  1  now,  trust  me,  wel- 
come. 
'  You  happen  hither  in  a  luckie  time 
'  To  pleasure  me  and  benefit  yourselves. 
. '  The  Maior  of  London  and  some  Aldermen, 
'  His  lady  and  their  wives,  are  my  kind  guests 
'  This  night  at  supper.    Now,  to  have  a  play. 

•  No.  33,  t  No,  7368. 
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'  Betore  the  banquet  will  be  excellent 

'  How  thiake  you,  sonne  Roper? 
'  Soper.  Twill  do  well,  my  Lord, 

'  Aud  be  right  pleasing  pa«time  to  your  guesti.' 

When  the  company  is  assembled  the  players  perform 
part  of  an  interlude  of  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  fVii- 
dom,  AAerwards  a  seirant  brings  the  players  eight 
angels  as  the  payment  for  their  puns,  but  they  are  dissa- 
tisfied, and  suspect  that  the  reward  sent  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  at  least  5/.,  or  perhaps  10/.  or  201.,  but  that  the 
servant  had  retained  part  of  it  for  himself,  which  turna  out 
to  be  the  case :  Sir  Thomas  More  had  sent  ten  ang«ls, 
which  the  players  ultimately  obtain,  and  the  actor  who  had 
played  '  Inclination,  the  Vice;'  observes,  '  Many  such 
'  rewards  would  make  us  ride,  and  horse  us  with  the  best 
*  nags  in  Smithfield.' 

The  sum  ^ven  to  performers  under  such  circumstances, 
no  doubt  varied,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  dis- 
position of  the  person  at  whose  house  they  exhibited. 

The  custom  for  performers  of  dramatic  representations 
to  journey  from  place  to  place  is  very  ancient,  and  frequent 
instances  of  the  bind,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vr., 
are  given  in  the  Annals  of  the  Stage.  Many  noblemen  at 
that  date  had  companies  of  players  as  their  retainers,  and 
they  (to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  our  old  dramatists) 
'travelled  upon  the  hard  hoof  from  villa^  to  village,'  and 
from  country  seat  to  country  seat,  receiving  uncertain 
rewards  for  (heir  exhibitions  *. 

*  Or,  as  Dekker,  wlioTn  I  quote,  words  it  eoatemptuaiulf,  'Ibi 
cheen  and  buttar-icilk.'  He  ii  apeakiag  of  bad  but  ambilioas  plajm, 
who,  out  of  a  deiiie  'to  wMi  the  beat  jerkin'  and  to  'act  great  pattt, 
■  foruke  the  stately  and  more  than  Roman  dty  stages'  and  join  B 

'  (tnlliog  companr,'    BeUimm  of  Lmdon  bringing  tv  UgU  tk»  m»tt 
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No  check  seetaa  to  have  been  given  to  the  practice  of 
actors  wandering  over  the  country,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
quality,  until  the  14th  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  by  vhich  it  vras 
declared  that  all  players,  &c.  not  licensed  by  any  baron  or 
person  of  higher  rank,  or  by  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  many  companies  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  pretending  to  be  the  retainers  of  do- 
biiity,  and  to  the  vagrancy  of  such  persons  this  statute 
would  put  an  end :  it  would  also  terminate  the  existence 
of  companies  taking  their  name  irom  any  particular  (own. 
unless  they  procured  authority  from  two  justices  of  the 
peace.  Ader  the  lapse  of  about  five  and  twenty  yean, 
this  statute  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  it  was 
therefore  revived,  by  the  39th  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  whichMalone 
thought  the  first  statute  on  the  subject  *. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  for  the  chief  actors 
of  the  established  companies  of  London  to  travel  into  the 
country,  unless  the  capital  were  at  any  period  visiled'by 
the  plague.  In  general,  only  the  inferior  performers  left 
the  metropolis ;  and  J.  Stepheus,  giving  the  character  of 
a  common  player,'  observes,  '  I  prefix  the  epithet  of 
common,  to  distinguish  the  base  and  artless  appen- 
dants of  our  city  companies,  which  oflentimes  start  away 
into  rustical  wanderings,  and  then,  like  Froteus,  start 
hack  again  into  the  city  number  f.'  That  is  to  say,  they 
returned  to  London,  when  they  could  no  longer  make 
their  acting  profitable  in  the  country.    The  receipts  in  the 

nolorioia  yi/lai*iei,  ftc,  Iiondan,  printed  lar  Nathaniel  Butter,  1S08, 
Mo, — A  very  rate  edition  of  x  highly  popular  tract,  unkaown  to  most 
biblit^rapben,  in  the  huidi  of  Mr.  I^ckwag,  of  Ctuneeij^aae. 

•  Sbakeapeaie  by  Botvell,  iii.  4S. 

f  Euay  lad  Ckamclfrt,  8to.  161S. 
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country  were  always  imaller  than  In  London ;  and  in 
■ereral  instaiiceB,  Henslowe  HtipiilateB  with  his  '  hirelings,' 
that  ihould  the  company  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  country, 
they  should  play  'at  half  wages.*  When  Gamaliel  Ratsey, 
the  highwayman,  gave  some  players  40«.  for  '  a  private 
play'  before  him,  the  author  of  the  tract  called  RaUey'§ 
Ohott ",  adds  that  they  "*  were  richly  satisfied,  for  they 

*  scarcely  had  twenty  shitlingH  audience  at  any  time  for  a 

■  play  in  Ih*  country.'  Dekker,  in  his  Newt  from  Hell, 
1600,  enumerating  certain  expenses  to  which  Charon  had 
bc«n  put,  inserts  the  following  items,  which  place  'country 
players '  in  no  very  enviable  light> 

'  Item  lent  to  a  companie  of  country  players,  bang  nine  in 
'  number,  one  sharer  and  the  rest  Jomymen,  that  with  stronling 
'  were  brought  to  deaths  door,  xiij^f.  ob.  upon  their  stocks  of 
'  appsrell  to  pay  for  their  boat  hire,  because  they  would  trie  if 
'  they  could  be  sufTred  to  play  in  the  devils  name;  which  stocke 
'  afterwards  came  into  your  hands  and  you  dealt  upon  it — 

*  xujrf.  ob. 

'  Tbey  had  his  hand  to  a  warrant  (quoth  Charon),  but  their 
'  ragges  served  to  make  me  swabbers,  because  tbey  never  fetcht 

*  it  againe,  so  that  belike  he  proved  agood  Lord  and  master  to 

■  them  and  they  made  new.  Perge  mentiri— Tickle  the  next 
'  Minkin. 

'  Item  when  a  Cobler  of  Poetrie,  called  a  pjay-patcher,  was 
'  condemned  with  his  cat  to  be  duckt  three  times  in  the  Cuck- 

*  ing-stole  of  Periphlegeton  (being  one  of  the  scalding  rivers) 
'  til  they  both  dropt  agun,  because  he  scolded  against  his 

*  betters,  and  those  whom  he  lived  upon,  laid  out  at  that  time 
'  for  straw  to  have  carried  Pusse  aw^y  if  she  had  kitteid,  to 
'  avoid  any  eatterwalling  in  Hell,  j  pennie." 

'Strolling  players'  are  mentioned,  not  very  .respect- 
fully, in  Taylor's  The  Hog  halhlotl  hit  PeaH,  acted  about 

*  4ti}.  FTinteabyV.S.,witlioutdate,butalMiitie06. 
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1614,  by  *  cert^ii  London  prentices,'  for  whose  want  of 
skill  the  author  thus  apologises  in  the  prologue  ; 
'  We  are  not  half  so  skill'd  ai  strolling  players, 
'  Who  could  not  please  here  as  at  counby  fairs.' 
Dr.  Whilaker,  in  his  HiMtory  of  Craven',  observes  justly, 
that  strolling  players  '  were  probably  of  no  higher  rank 
'  or  greater  talents,  the:n  those  who  are  now  content  to 
'  amuse  a  country  village  in  a  barn  ; '  and  he  adds,  '  dra- 
'  matic  composition  was  at  its  height  before  dramatic 
'  representation    had  emerged  far  aboye  barbarism, '  a 
remark  which  seems  to  be  true  only  if  it  refer  to  '  dramatic 
representation'  by  companies  in  the  provinces.     In  the 
metropolis,  the  performance  was  perhaps  usually  worthy 
of  the  production,  and  the  excellent  acting  of  R.  Burbage 
might  not  a  little  contribute  to  aid  and  excite  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare.     The  observation  of  Dr.  Whitaker  is  ap- 
pended as  a  note  to  certain  extracts  he  furnishes  from  the 
Household-book  of  the  Clifford  family,  and  which,  as  they 
serve  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  subjoin. 
'  1595    To  Lord  Willowby's  men  playing  at  this 

Housetwice tos, 

'  1609  April  27 — Given  to  a  Company  o(  playnv 
my  Lord  Vames  [Vaux's]  men  in  reward 
not  playing,  because  it  was  Lent  and 

therefore  not  fitting %». 

'  1614  Given  to  Lord  Wharton,  his  players;  who 
played  one  play  before  my  Lord  and  the 

Ladies  at  Hazlewood 

'  1619    Given  to  15  men  that  were  players  who  be- 
longed to  the  late  Queen,  hut  did  not  play  xiiif.iviL' 
Sept.  2S.    Given  to  a  company  of  players, 
being  Prince  Charles's  servants,  who  cwae 

to  Lon^esbro' and  pisyedaplay xi#, 

'  1624    Gave  to  a  set  of  players,  going  by  the  name 

•  Second  Edit,  1312,  p.  31ff. 
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of  the  King's  Flayen,  who  plajwd  three 

timei ini- 

'  ]  633    To  certain  pl&yera  Itberanti  il. 

'  1635    To  a  certain  company  of  rofruiah  players  who 

represented  a  New  way  to  pay  Old  Debts      il. 
To  Adam  G«rdler,  whom  my  T^ord  sent  for 
from  York  to  act  a  part  in  the  KDig;ht  of 

the  Burning  Pestle     v«.' 

In  the  preceding  entries,  we  see  an  obvious  difference 
made  between  the  theatrical  servants  of  noblemen,  and 
mere  '  itinerant'  and  '  roguish  players,'  who  wandered 
about  and  were  liable  to  have  the  statute  against  va^a- 
bonda  enforced  against  them :  '  the  late  Queen  '  of  course 
meant  Queen  Anne,  who  died  on  the  1st  March,  1619. 

Many  authorities  might  be  brought  forward  to  show, 
tliat  from  very  early  times  the  theatrical  servants  of  the 
nobility  wore  the  badge  of  the  person  under  the  protection 
of  whose  name  they  travelled.  When  the  ballad-singer  in 
Jtislrionwutix,  1610,  asks  the  players  whose  men  they  are, 
he  looks  at  the  badge  they  wore,  and  answers  himself — 
'  How  !  the  sign  of  the  owl  in  the  ivy  bush  ?  Sir  Oliver 
Owlet's ! '  This  drcumstance  is  again  adverted  to,  in  Uie 
last  act  of  (he  same  play. 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES- 
PROMPTER— MUSIC. 

The  speaker  of  the  Prologue,  when  a  play  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  an  *  Induction,'  entered  ader  the  trumpet  had 
thrice  sounded.  Thomas  Dekker  thus  humorously  intro* 
duces  a  list  of  the  mistakes  in  the  printing  of  his  Satfro- 
mattix,  1602: — '  Instead  of  the  trumpets  sounding  thrice 
'  before  the  play  begin,  it  sliaJl  not  be  amiss  tor  him  that 
'  will  read  first  to  beiiold  this  short  Comedy  of  Errors.' 
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Many  proofs  to  the  same  e^ct  might  be  produced  from 
other  plays  nnd  pamphlets  of  the  time*. 

The  Prologue-speaker,  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  drama, 
vas  either  the  author  in  person,  or  his  representative. 
Poeia  spoke  the  prologue  to  Childermas  Day,  1512  (re- 
printed by  Hawkins  in  his  Origin  of  the  Etigluh  Drama 
as  Cajidiemtu  i>ay  t)>and  the  poet  delivers  the  address  to 

•  Id  imitation  of  the  theatres,  three  iDundiogs  were  uied  befaretbe 
commeocement  of  pupp«t-plajn,  and  Bhowi  of  monstcn :  ia  Haytie'l 
Citf  JUatch,  1G39,  when  Qoartfield,  Solewi^  &c,  aie  about  to  eihibit 
Tlmotbf  as  a  strange  fiih,  Plotirell-obBeTvei, 

i  '  they  only  stny 

'  For  company :  't  has  BQund«d  tiDice,' 

i  fKlg  Beguiled  ii  BTwthei  of  the  plays  inserted  by  Hawliini  (vol. 
iil.),  but  he  onuti  the  Epilogue,  which  ii  voith  preserving,  if  onlj  on 
account  of  the  meattoo  in  it  of  Scoggin^  Jali,  and  The  Umulred 
Mtrry  7n/«»— the  last  spolien  of  by  Beatrice  in  Muck  Ado  lAoul 
Nothing,  Act  ii.  Sc  I.  I  therefore  insert  it  from  {ha  edition  of  WUi/ 
Beguiled,  of  1606,  in  the  Colleetioa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonihire;  the 
Gamctcopy  isnilhout  it. 

'  Tkk  Epiloocb. 

'  Qentlei,  all  compast  in  this  dided  nmnd, 

'  Whose  kind  aspects  do  patroaiw  our  sporti, 

'  To  yon  I'll  bend  as  low  as  to  the  earth, 

'  la  all  the  humble  compliments  of  courtesy. 

'  But  if  there  be  (as  'tis  no  doubt  there  is,) 

■  In  all  this  round  some  cynic  censurers, 

'  Whose  only  skill  consiBti  in  finding  bults, 
'  That  baT^  like  Midas,  mighty  oas'a  eais, 
'  Quick  judgments  that  wiil  Btrike  at  every  stale, 
'  And  perbsp*  inch  as  can  make  a  Urge  dikcourse 

■  Out  of  Scoggins"  Jests,  or  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales ; 
'  Many,  if  yon  go  any  further  tis  beyond  their  reading: 
'  To  these,  1  say,  I  scorn  to  lend  a  look, 

'  And  bid  them  vanish,  vapouTS !   and  so  let  them  pass. 

'  But  to  the  other  sort,  that  hear  with  love,  and  judge  with  favont,  , 

•  To  tbem  we  leave  to  censure  of  dlu  play, 
'  And  if  they  like  our  play's  catastrophe, 

■  Then  let  them  grace  it  with  a  plauditt.' 
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die  audience  in  the  reli^otta  piay  of  3aeoh  attd  ^au^ 
1568 :  before  the  epilof^ue,  hIbo,  is  this  direction  ;  '  l^en 
entovth  the  poet,  and  the  rest  etand  still  till  be  have  done.' 
Bale  inserted  his  own  nsme  as  ProbcuAir,  &t  the  opening 
(^bis  Qod*  Promiteg,  15S8.  Hie  prologue  to  Muagonu* 
(a  HS.  pley,  dated  1577,  but  vrritten  anterior  to  that  date) 
was  deliYcred  1^  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Homer, 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  bia  head.  In  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Revels  in  1573-4,  a  charge  is  made  ibr 
*  bayea  for  ^e  Prologgs ;'  and  from  the  prologue  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  ffoman  Hater,  1607,  we  learn  that 
it  was,  even  at  that  date,  customary  for  the  person  who 
delivered  that  portion  of  the  performance,  to  be  furnished 
with  a  garland  of  bay,  as  well  as  with  a  black  velvet  cloak  : 
'  Gentlemen,  Inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in 
'  verae  is  as  stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak  and  a  bay  gsiv 
'land:  therefore  you  have  it  in  plain  prose  thus.'  Hie 
bay  was  the  emblem  of  authorship,  and  the  use  of  the 
garland  arose  out  of  the  custom  for  the  author,  or  a  perspn 
representing  him,  to  spe^  the  prologue  *. 

The  almost  constant  practice  fbr  the  prologue-speaker  to 
be  dressed  in  a  black  cloaki  or  in  black,  perhaps,  had  the 
same  ori^n.  In  the  induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthids 
Reveh,  two  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  contend  for  the 
right  of  delivering  the  prologue,  and  one  of  them  maintains 
his  claim  by  pleading  *  possession  of  the  cloak.' — Before 

Another  notice  of  7S«  Hundrtd  Merry  TWn,  which  bIm  did  not 
occur  to  Ui.  Singer,  whea  he  reprinted  Sastetl's  edition  of  them,  ii  to 
be  found  in  Deuel's  Wonder/ult  Yiare,  1603,  Sig  F  4.  ■  I  could  (he 
'  uya)  BH  a  lat)^  volume,  and  ciUi  it  the  second  pait  of  TAt  Hundred 
'  Mtrry  Tola,  only  with  sach  ndimlous  stuff  as  this  of  the  jnstica.' 

*  The  Prott^^  to  Shakerley  Maroijon's  fine  QnnpaRiMi,  1633,  is 
a  dialogue  between  a  Critic  uid  the  Author. 
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Heywood's  Four  Pnntiea  of  London,  1615,  the  direction 
is  '  Enter  three  ia  black  cloaJcs  at  the  doors,'  each  of  ihenH' 
comuig  forward  to  apeak  the  prologne :  the  first  'exclaims, 

*  What  mean  you,  my  masters,  to  appear  thus  before  your 
'  times  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  [  am  the  prologue — Do 

*  you  not  Bee  this  long'  hlack  velvet  cloak  upon  my  back  ? 
'  —  Have  you  not  sounded  Ihiice?' — The  same  point 
may  be  establisbed  by  quotations  from  Dekker's  SaiirO' 
nuutu,  Brome's  Nwella,  DavBiiBnt's  Love  and  Honour, 
and  many  other  plays  *. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  were,  however,  not  unlre- 
quent,  and  the  prologue  to  Brome's  CUy  Wit  was  delivered 
by  Sarpego,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  play,  in  his  character 
of  'a  Pedant.'  The  prologue  to  Every  Woman  in  her 
Aumour,  1609,  was  delivered  by  a  woman,  an  actor  who 
personated  the  character  of  Flavia: — 'Enter  Flavia,  as  a 
'  Prologue — Gentles  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  sorts,  I  am 
'  sent  to  bid  ye  welcome.    I  am  but  instead  of  a  Prologue, 

*  for  a  she    Prologue   is   as   rare   as    a  usurer's   alms,* 

*  Hi.  Doum  U  in  pimtnian  of  a,  tract  vith  ibe  fblloiniig  title  :— 
'The  ProloguB  anil  Epilog^ueto  k  eomedie  pmented  at  the  Entertaia- 
■  ment  of  the  Frkce  hii  Higbneue,  h;  the  Scollen  of  Tiinit;  Colkdge, 
'  in  Cunbiidge,  in  March  last,  1641,  By  Francia  Cole.'  London, 
1642,410.  It  ii  pnceded  bj  airood-cul,  of  a  penonia  K  black  auit, 
including  a  cloak,  vitli  a  papei  in  hii  hand ;  but  althoDgh  the  figuia 
was  thero  meant  to  lepresent  the  speaker  of  a  prologue,  the  cut  WM 
not  made  expresal;  for  thii  publication :  it  ia,  in  fact,  only  part  of  a 
Uiger  engnnng  (if  lo  rude  a  pertbrmance  may  deserre  to  ba  so  called) 
of  a  mesBenger  bringinj;  a  paper  to  Biahop  While ;  and  Iba  whola 
precede*  a  tract  in  my  haoda,  called  '  Sir  Fiancis  Seymor,  his  honour- 
able and  worthy  speech'  against  the  toleration  of  Jesuits,  in  1641. 
Imprinter  of  Coto't  I^logue  and  Epilogue,  in  1642,  broke  offlha 
figure  of  the  Bishop  upon  tbe  same  block,  and  cutting  away  an  inscrip. 
tion  proceeding  tiota  the  mouth  of  the  mesaenger, — '  Bead  and  con- 
sider,'— made  tbe  figure  of  the  measenger  representthespeakeT'Of  a 
-  piokigue,  vbicb,  no  doubt,  it  lufflciently  membled. 
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Another  ioslance  of  ths  same  kind  is  to  be  found  at  a 
considerably  later  dale  ;  the  prolo^e  to  Shirley's  Corona-' 
turn,  1640,  was  spoken  by  a  womau — 

■  Since  'tis  become  the  title  of  our  play, 

■  A  woman  once  in  a  Coronation  may 

*  With  pardon  speak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 

*  A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 

'  That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloak 

*  With  a  Btarch'd  face  and  «upple  leg  hath  spoke 

'  Before  the  plays  the  [ttus]  twelremonth :  let  me  then 

*  Present  a  welcome  to  these  gentlemen. 
'  If  you  be  kind  and  noble,  you  will  not 

*  Think  the  worse  of  me  for  my  petticoat.' 

Malone  remarks  •,  that  '  an  epilogue  does  not  appear  to 
'  have  been  a  regular  appendage  to  a  play  in  Shakespeare's 
'  tJme  ;'  but  in  many  instances  in  which  they  were  delivered 
they  were  no  doubt  retrenched  by  the  printer,  because 
they  could  not  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  page, 
and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  add  another  leaf:  some- 
times they  are  crowded  into  an  unusually  small  space ;  but 
as  they  were  matters  separate  from  the  main  body  of  the 
performance,  it  is  likely  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
lost.  '  In  Alt»  Well  that  md»  Wdl  (says  Malone),  A 
'  Midtummer  Night's  Dream,  As  Tou  Like  It,  Troilus  and 
'  Cressida,»ud  The  Tempett,ihe  epilogue  is  spoken  by  one 

*  of  tiie  persons  of  the  drama,  and  adapted  to  the  character 

*  of  the  speaker — a  circumstance  that  I  have  not  observed 
■  in  the  epiIo|pies  of  any  other  author  of  that  age.'  In 
this  remark  Malone  was  hasty,  for  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  proofs  that  other  dramatists  of  that  day  pursued 
the  same  course  :  the  epilogue  to  H.  Porter's  Tidq  Angry 
Women  of  Abingdon,    1599,  was  spoken   by  Mall,  the 

■  Sbske«peaie  by  Boswell,  iii.  115. 
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heroine,  id  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  performers,  lu 
Nash's  Summer'*  Last  fTill  and  Testament,  1600,  it  was 
delivered  by  a  little  boy,  who  had  acted  in  the  play,  sitting 
on  the  knee  of  Will  Summer  :  in  Eattward  Ho!  it  is 
given  to  Quicksilver,  &c.  Coming  down  to  a  later  datei 
the  epilogue  to  R,  Brorae's  Anlipoda  (played  in  1638) 
was  divided  between  two  characters— the  Doctor  and 
Peregrine. 

The  Morals  written  and  exhiUted  aubsequent  to  the 
Reformation  almost  invariably  closed  with  an  '  epilogue,'  in 
which  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  actors  (uBually  kneel- 
ing) fur  Uie  King,  Queen,  nobility,  dergy,  and  sometimes 
for  the  commons.  This  practice  continued  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  and  the  most  recent  instance  that 
I  am  aware  of  is  the  epilogue  to  Two  Wwe  Men  and  all 
(he  rat  Fool*,  1619 :— *  It  resteth  now  that  we  render  you 
'  very  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  and  that  all  our  hearts 
'  pray  for  the  King  and  his  family's  enduring  happiness, 
*  and  our  country's  perpetual  wel&re — Si  placet,  plaudite.' 
The  prompter,  book-keeper,  or  book-holder  (for  he  is 
Spoken  of  by  these  three  designations)  was  well  known  in 
OUT  old  theatres.  In  R.  Bromc^s  Antipodes,  A.  ili.  Sc.  S, 
a  play  within  a  play  is  represented  on  the  stage,  and  a 
T<Mce  is  heard  '  within '  giving  the  word  '  Dismiss  the 
Court,'  upon  which  Lord  Letoy  observes — '  Dismiss  the 
Court :  can  you  not  hear  the  prompter  P '  In  Every 
Woman  in  her  Humour,  1609,  one  of  the  characters 
observes.  '  He  would  swear  like  an  Elephant  and  stamp 
'  and  stare  (God  bless  us !)  like  a  playhouse  book-keeper, 
'  when  the  actors  miss  their  entrance.'  The  book-holder 
is  a  character  in  the  induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  and  he  is  also  mentioned  in  the  inductions  to 
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Ub  Cj/nihia'i  Revelt  and  The  Staple  of  New.  In  Nftsb'g 
Sunanei'i  La»t  Will  and  Testament,  IKck  Huotly  (who 
appears  to  httvt  filled  this  post  id  the  company  by  whom 
that  piece  was  acted)  is  told  by  Will  Summer  to  <  hold  the 
book  well,'  in  order  that  the  actors  might  not  be  '  at  a 
turn  plu«  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,' 

The  tire-man,  who  had  charge  of  the  apparel  and  pro- 
pertieB  of  the  company,  is  also  spoken  of  by  Ban  Jonson 
in  the  induc^on  to  CynUiidt  Revelt,  and  by  many  other 
dramatic  poets.  We  find  the  word  'properties'  techni- 
cally applied  to  the  appurtenances  of  the  stage  as  early  as 
the  year  1511 :  in  an  account  of  the  famiture,  &c  for  tlifl 
play  of  St.  George,  at  Basingbome,  in  that  year,  'pro- 
perties' and  '  property  making '  are  both  used,  and  the 
'tire-man,  in  the  same  document  is  called  the  '  garaement 
man.'  In  the  '  brief  estimate '  of  the  Rerets  at  court  in 
J563-4,  the  '  properties '  for  five  plays  at  Windsor  are 
several  times  mentioned. 

Theatrical  perfoimaDces  &otn  the  most  remote  date 
seem  to  have  been  va^ed  and  enlivened  by  mosic:  the 
playing  of  minstrels  is  often  mentioned  in  the  old  Miracle- 
plays,  and,  besides  horns,  the  pipe,  the  tabret,  and  the  flute 
are  spoken  of  as  the  instruments  they  used*.  At  the  end  of 
the  prologue  to  Childermas  Day,  1512,  the  minstrels  are 
required  to  '  do  their  diligence/  and  precisely  the  same 
expression  is  employed  at  the  close  of  the  same  perform- 
ance, with  the  additba  of  being  required  dther  to  dance 
ihemselves,  or  to  play  a  dance  for  the  company. 
'  Also,  ye  menstrelles,  doth  your  difigens, 
*  A  fore  our  depertyng  geve  us  a  daunce.' 

»  See  the  Smitli'i  Fageutin  ttie  Chester  WluUunfli^ 
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The  mention  of  music,  or  Hiinstrelsy,  ks  an  accompa- 
siment  of  the  old  Morals,  is  not  frequent,  although  Bongs 
are  oflen  introduced  into  them ;  hut  it  is  very  cle&r  that 
companies  of  players  who  visited  manaateries  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  prior  to  the  Reformation  were  oilen 
attended  by  minstrels,  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  withi 
and  rewarded  at  the  same  time  as  the  actors. 

The  use  of  trumpets,  cornets,  &c.,.  for  the  soundings 
before  the  prologue  ia  plays  of  the  age  of  Shakespeaiei 
and  for  senneta  and  alarums  during  the  performance  of 
them,  requires  no  farther  illustration ;  but  regarding  the 
music  between  the  acts  it  may  be  fit  to  bring  forward 
a  &w  authorities. 

First,  with  respect  to  tbt  situaUon  the  musicians  used 
to  occupy  in  our  theatres :  Malone  (on  the  authority  of 
Bowman,  the  contemporary  of  Betterton)  says  that  'the 
'  band,  which  I  believe  did  not  consist  of  more  than  eight 
'  or  ten  performers,  sat  in  an  upper  balcony  OTer  what  is 
'  now  called  the  stage-box  *.'  In  support  of  tlus  position 
he  cites  a  stage  direction  from  Massinger's  Cify  Madam, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  '  Musicians  come  down  to  make 
ready  for  a  song  at  the  arras,'  butit  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  what  Malone  advances.  Id  Marston's 
Antoaio'i  Revenge,  1602,  (played  by  the  children  of  Paul's) 
we  meet  with  the  following  stage  direction  in  Act  v. — ■ 
'  While  the  measure  is  dancing,  Andrugio's  ghost  is  placed 
*  belieixl  the  mutic  houses'  so  that  the  instrumental  per- 
formers sat  in  two  dilTereBt  places.  In  Middlettm's  Chaste 
Maid  in  C/uapiide,  1S30,  we  read  this  stage  direction  :— 
'  While  the  company  seem  to  weep  and  mount,  there  is  a 

*  M«lone'sShakrapeanb<rBo<well^ta.lIl, 
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*  sad  soDg;  in  the  mmic  room :'  boxes  were  indiflereotly 
called  roomt,  and  one  of  them  was  probably  appropriated 
to  the  musidana.  Whatever  might  be  its  situation  at  an 
eariier  date,  when  Shakespeare's  Tempat,  as  altered  by 
Dryileu  and  Davenaat,  was  played  at  the  Duke's  theatre 
in  Lincoln'a-Inn-Fields  in  1667,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  baud  was  for  the  first  time  placed  between  the  audi- 
ence and  the  stage.  The  subsequent  is  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory description >— 'The  front  of  the  stage  is  opened, 

*  and  the  band  of  twenty-four  inoUns,  with  the  barpsicals 

*  and  theorbos,  which  accompany  the  voices,  are  placed  be- 

*  tween  the  pit  and  the  stage.'  As  Malone  has  remarked, 
if  this  bad  not  been  a  novel  .regulation,  (he  explanation 
would  have  been  unnecessary  *. 

Although  various  songs  are  introduced  into  Ralph 
Boister  Dottier,  it  no  where  appears  that  music  was 
played  between  the  acts.  At  the  end  of  Act  ii.  of 
Gammer  Gurton'a  Needle,  1566,  Diccon,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  inatrumeutal  performers,  tells  them,  '  In  the 
mean  time,  fellows,  pipe  up  your  fiddles ; '  and,  periiaps, 
we  may  conclude  that  music  was  also  played  at  the  close 
of  the  other  acts,  although  it  is  not  mentioned.  In  The 
Two  Italian  Gentlemen,  by  Anthony  Munday,  {printed 
about  1584,)  the  different  kinds  of  music  to  be  played 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  DaieOBot  introduced  thii  ehuige,  ■■ 
well  as  others  leu  commendable,  from  France.  The  authon  of  tlw 
muoire  UmvertfUf  J/i  Thmre$  tell  us,  that  afler  the  dilute  of  the  old 
dioiui  in  1630,  '  a,  la  place  du  chant  qui  diitingooit  lei  actea,  et  qui 
'  marquoit  lea  repos  nkessairea,  on  introduiBit  des  joueun  d'instiu- 
mens,  qui  d'sbonl  fureiit  places  sur  les  atles  du  th6!ttre,  oil  ill  exi- 
cutoient  di&£reni  urs  avont  le  commeneement  de  la  piSce,  et  entie  hi 
actei.  Enauite  iU  fuient  mis  au  fond  dea  tioiiiSmei  logei,  puis  anx 
Kcondei,  enfin  aitre  le  lAeitrt  ei  It  parterre,  lA  Ha  «ont  iest£i.'— 
Einnj  HiHoriiuei,  ii,  390. 
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afUr  each  act  are  mentioned,  whether  '  a.  pleasant  galliard,' 
*  a  Bolemn  dump,'  or  '  a  pleasant  allemaigne.'  Marston  is 
very  particular  in  his  SophonUba,  1606,  inpniating  out 
the  instraments  to  be  played  during  the  four  inlervata  of 
the  acts : — '  the  comets  and  organs  playing  loud  full 
music'  for  Act  L  ;  'organs,  mixed  with  recorders,'  for 
Actii.;  'organs,  viols,  andrwces' for  Actiii.;  and  'abase 
lute  and  a  treble  viol '  for  Act  iv.  In  the  course  of  Act  v. 
he  introduces  a  novel  species  of  harmony,  for  we  are  twice 
told  that  'infernal  music  plays  sofUy.'  Fiddles,  flutes, 
and  hautboys  are  mentioned  by  other  dramalista  as  in- 
struments then  in  use  at  the  theatres.  Nabbes,  in  the 
prologue  to  his  Hamtibat  and  Sdpio,  1637,  alludes  at  the 
same  time  to  the  change  of  the  place  of  action,  and  Ut  the 
performance  of  instruments  between  the  acts— 

'  The  place  is  sometimes  changed  too  with  the  scene, 

'  Which  is  translated  as  the  music  plays 

'  Betwixt  the  acts.' 
Malone  refers  to  a  warrant  of  protection,  dated  27th  of 
December,  1624,  by  Sir  H.  Herbert  to  Nicholas  Under- 
hitl,  Robert  Pallant,  John  Rhodes,  and  seventeen  others, 
'  all  employed  by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants  in  their 
'  quality  of  playing  as  musicians,  and  other  necessary 
'attendants*;'  but  here  it  is  impossible  to,  distinguish 
who  were  musicians  and  who  attendants,  and  a  doubt 
must  exist  whether  the  musicians  did  not  sometimes  per- 
form, and  eice  oertS.  We  know  that  Phillippes  and  other 
actors  of  eminence  played  upon  diSerent  instruments  t>  and 

•  Shftkespeare  by  Boswell,  ui.  U2. 

t  Bj  hi»  will,  dated  4t]i  of  May,  1605,  among'  other  bequeiig,  he 
left  his  ttase  viol  to  Samuel  Gilbujne,  hia  '  Ule  appreniiee/  and  hia 
cittern,  bandore,  and  lute  to  James  Sands,  who  was  hia  apprentice  at 
the  time  of  bia  death, — JUaUmt'i  SAateipeare  ht/  Bomtil,  iii.  472. 
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Pallant  was  a  performer  in  the  'plat'  oF  the  second  pari 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sim,  befbr«  1598:  possibly  after  he 
had  ceased  to  act  he  became  an  Instrumental  performer  in 
tiie  band.  The  fee  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels  for  '  a  war- 
rant for  the  musicians  of  the  king's  company'  appears  to 
have  been  1(.,  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  162T,  Sir  H.  Her- 
bert enters  the  receipt  of  that  sum  for  that  purpose; 
before  this  date  we  do  not  hear  of  an;  Buch  clt^m  by  the 
Master  of  tfie  Revels. 

Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  Butory  of  Music  (ili.  S76),  quotes 
Irom  a  MS.,  then  in  the  possearian  of  Dr.  Moreton  of  the 
British  Museum,  an  account  of  the  preparation  and  per- 
formance of  Shirley's  Ma»k  of  Peace  In  February,  163S-4, 
In  which  It  Is  said  that  '  the  Blackfriars  music '  was  then 
'  esteemed  the  best  of  the  common  musicians  in  London.' 
The  shifts  they  were  put  to,  after  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  in  1642,  are  thus  humorously  noticed  by  the 
author  of  The  Acior't  Semonitrance,  1643  : — *  Our  music, 
'  that  was  held   so  delectable    and  precious,  that  Ibey 

*  scorned  to  come  to  a  tavern  under  twenty  shillings  salary 

*  for  two  hours,  now  wander  with  their  instniments  under 

*  their  cloaks— I  mean  such  as  have  any— MUto  all  bouses 

*  of  good  fellowship,  saluting  every  room  where  there  is 

*  company  with  "  Will  you  have  any  music,  gentlemen  ?  " ' 
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CTbe  Bummli,  1.  U.  liL,  rrfhi  ta  iha  Valums.] 

AMBotOT  Loidaf  Minnie,  hiidutiM          .  .             .        i.  43 

AM,  Death  of,  in  Miracle-|ilayi          .            t  .            u.  157- 

Abraham't  SBCrifice,  in  MiiacIe-plafS         .  .            .a,  IfiS 

■  ■I by  Arthur  Golding             ■  .            li.  251 

AboMt  Stiipt  and  Whipt,  by  Qeoige  Wltha   .  ■         m.  S71,  334 

Abyndou,  Benty,  Master  of  Uw  Song               ■  i                L  33 

AchademioB,  a  Comedy  by  John  Bkeltoa  .            .      iL  834 

AebillBi'  Bhield,  by  Ocarga  dupmia              t  •            iiL  2S7 

AealartiM,  hia  Afterwitj-a  poem    ,             .  •            .       iii.  ftl 

Act  of  Common  Council  in  1S7S,  agaiiut  Hayi  .              i.  313 

—  fortbeSupprenianoftheStage,Feb.ll,ie47>a  .        ii.  114 

Acteon  and  Diana,  by  Robert  Cos          •            .  .        lU.  SV 

Actors' RemonsliaHce,  the               .            ,     li.  UO.    lil.  416,  438 

ActoTH,  the  payment  of      .            .     -       .  .            .     iii.  497 

Actresses,  Fteneh,  in  London,  in  1G29                  .  .           IL  32 

Adam,  Lewia,  disguiiings  under        .              ■  ■              ■       1.  4i 

Admiral,  theLoTd,listof'hiBplayeiBinl&97     .  .            1.319 

AdmiBBion  lo  Theatres,  price  of       .              ,  .              t     Ui.  341 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherda,  in  Miracle-plays  .  ■            ii.  179 

AdroyDs,  John,  in  ibe  Devil's  appaicl,  tale  of  .              ,      u.  363 

Adulterjj  woman  taken  in,  in  Miracle-playi  >            it.  197 

JEsop'B  Crov,  a  play              ■            •            •  i              i.  152 

/Ethiopian  History,  the                  .            ,  .            .11.  419 

AKniie,  by  Chailes  Fitzgeoffiey          ,            .  .            ill.  223 

Agamemnon  and  Ulysses,  History  of         .  .             .      i.  2S7 

translatsd  by  John  Studly            .  .        iil.  14^  17 

Ajai  and  Ulisses,  a  play              .             •  .              .1.  19S 

Alabaster,  William,  seventeen  Sonnets  by       .  .             IL  431 

Alarum  for  Usurers,  by  llomas  Lodge       .  .            .11.  277 

Albion's  Triumph,  by  Aurelian  Tonnsend        >  •               M:  37 

Albion  Knight,  laterlude  of           .            .  .             .      U.  389 

AlbumazUjbyTomkis,  orTomkim    .           «  i.  393.    Ut.  3S3 
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Alcemidor,  acted  1i7  the  FiCDcli  company  .            .        S.  G7 

Alcbemiit,  by  B«a  Jonson        .               .              .  .               i.  438 

AlManderaud  Cempaspe,  by  John  Lyly            ■  iii.  174 — 177 

VI.,  the  Tragedy  of       .            .  .            i.  368,  435 

Alkm>au,  a  play i-  ^7 

AUen,Wi!Uani,  a  player    .              .              .  .           i.  442.U.  71 

AJleya,  Edward,  a  player       .             .             .  i.  308, 350—352 

. hii  agreement  with  Kendall  .              iii  69 

I                     legiatei  of  hit  muiiage  .             .    iii.  102 

■ a  dramatic  author      .  .            iii.  104 

.                           hii  peribrmance  in  the  Jew  of  Malta  .     iiL  1 14 

— — — ..  —  , his  eoncem  in  the  Fortune   .  i.  xzx.    iii.  302 

— i-wn n- hia  quitting  the  stage       .  .        -     .     iii..  312 

' ~-,  Ricfaaid,  a  player      .            .                L  318,  355.    iiL  431 

AU  ii  True,  a  play  at  the  Qlobe                  .  .       i.  366.  iiL  301 

AllforHoiwy.byXLDptan    ii  250,263,266,269,347,417.    iii.  364. 

AU's  Unt  by  LuM,  a  play,  by  William  Rowley  ii.  92.   iii.  330 

All's  Well  that  end*  Well,  by  Shakespeaie      .  .            iiL  444 

All  Fools,  a  play,  by  George  Cbapmao  iii.  95, 257, 393 

Almoud  for  a  Famit,  by  Thomas  Nash            .  iii.  29,  175 

Alpbonius,  King  oC  Airagon,  by  Bobert  Greene  iii.  146, 167, 3S7 

Aluciu*,  the  History  of     .            .             .  .             .       i.  243 

Alwyn,  Walter,  diBgolsings  under        .             .  .               i.  42 

Amadas,  Bobert,  hiabiU  for  jewels,  in  1528  ,             .      L  105 

Amadis  of  France  and  Gaul        .  . 

Amanda,  by  Thomaa  .Cranlay 

Amends  fur  Ladiea,  a  play,  by  Nathaniel  Field 

America,  the  diseorery  of    . 

Amphitbeatre,  project  for  construeUng 

Amyot,  Hr.,  Chrooicle  printed  under  his 

Ancre,  M  vquis  d',  a  play  concerning 

Andria.  of  Terence,  tranaloUd 

Angel  King,  a  play       ,  , 

Anuoles  Burtouen^ 

Anne,  Queen,  her  players 

Ant  and  the  Nightingale,  the,  by  T. 

Antichnxt,  Miracle-play  of 

Antipodes,  a  pUy,  by  Richard  Brome      .           iii.  331,  356,  399,  445 

Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  its  MS.                 .  .             i.   28 

Antonia  and  Mellida,  by  John  Mamton       .  .  .                   i.  282 

'»  Revenge,  by  John  Marston                   .  .iii.  447 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  by  Shaliespeare            .  .                 L  435 
the  Tragedy  of,  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke     iiL  249,  255 
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Appuel,  acta  ngu^g  ,  .  .  , .    i.  27,  60 

Appiui  ind  Viq;iiiia,int«rlade  of,  bj  R.  B.  .   -     u.  266,  368 

'■ -byJohnWelMrter  .  .  il.  32 

Apology  for  AdoTs,  by  Tlo.  Heywood    u.421, 433,442.   iii.270,305 
■  for  Pierte  Penniless,  by  Thomea  Nash  .   •         iiL  33 

for  Rhyme,  by  Samuel  Daniel        ,  .  .Hi.  254 

fot  Poelry,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ■-  a.  423,  434.    iii,  250 

.  ■  by  Sir  John  Haiiagton  .  ,      u.  43S 

Apprenticei  to  Playan  . iii.  433 

Aiiuils,  John,  hit  Bnchiridioa       .  .  .  .      iL  145 

Atdeu  of  FevogliUD,  Ingedy  of    .    .         ,       iii.  26,  49,  53, 54, 107 
Ariodante  uid  Geaeura.,  History  of     .  .  .  i.  248 

ArioBto,  hii  GU.  Suppoaiti,  traailated  by  Geo^  Gaicmgiie  iii.  6 

^a  OrUndo  FuriosQ,  u«d.by  C,  Mallow  ..  iii.  119 

AmutrODg,  Archie,  ioddent  regaidiog  ,  .  ii.  132 

Annjn,  Robert,  a  player  .  .  .  ,        L  348 

Amugnmeut  of  Paria,  by  Geo^  Peele  .      iL  447.   iiL  191 

Arthur,  aon  of  Henry  VII.,  his  pUyem  .  .  -   i.  39 

Artificera,  &C.,  perfbrmers  of  Hiiade-playa  .  .  .     .    ii.  147 

Art  of  English  Foeay,  by  Fultenhuik  .  ii.  268,  434.    iii.  2 

Arviiag;ua  and  Philida,  first  sad  aecond  parta       .  iL  73, 79 

Aaceosioii,  the,  in  Mirsdo^plays    '       .  .  .  ii.  216 

Aitley,  Sir  John,  appoiated  Master  of  the  Beiela  .  i.  419 

his  death     ...  .  .  ii.  89 

As  Plua  aa  Can  be,  a  play  .  .  .  .        i.  194 

As  yon  like  It,  founded  upon  T.  Lodge's  Rosalynde  iii.  213, 444 

Atkinson,  John,  disguiungs  nnder  .  .  .     i.  42,  43 

Atropoion  Delioo      .  ...  •  .    .  iii.  14 

Attevell,  George,  a  player  .  .  .  .  i.  318 

Atwsll,  Hugh,  a  player  .  .  .  .  i.  354 

Wil.  Rowley's  Epitaph  i^wn  .        .     .         L  423 

Audiences  in  old  Tlieaties      .  .  .  .  iii.  406 

Audience  aittiug  on  the  atsge  .  .  iii,  339,  349 

Augurs,  the  Maalc  of,  by  Ben  JonsoQ     ,  .  .  i.  434 

Augustine,  Wyiiam,  a  ^nyer  .  .  .  iii.  434 

D'Auna;  and  de  Lau,  and  their  French  company  ii.  68 

Authors,  dramatic,  also. frequently  acton     .  .  .     iL  442 

■ payment  of  .  .  .       .    iiL  418 

Axen,  Robert,  a  player  .  •  •  ■  ii.  71 

Bj^a  in  the  Wood,  ballad  of  the  .  .  .      iii  49 

Bacon,  Mc  Francis,  his  debt  to  Nicholas  Trotte  .  L  267 

end  the  Mistbitunei  of  Arthur       i.  267,  iiL  39 
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BMm,  Ur.  rttaat,  titi  Lattx  fo  Lord  Burgbley       .  i,  S6S 

—  Friu,  ud  Fiiar  Bongay,  by  H.  Greeaa  ,  i.  320.  iii  159 
BiilWud  Dvry  Maid,  ■  DiBiagae,  by  Sir  J.  Sa*iai  i.  325,  336 
Balkk  wd  Balaun,  in  Hinde-pUyi  .  .  ii.  168 
Bklcony,  the,  •!  IheatiM  .  .  .  .  iii.  363 
Baldno,  Williun  >  .  .  .  L  n,  16S 
fliic,  John,  hii  pUji  in  fikTouT  of  the  Bafonnalion  •  i.  133 
■  ■'-'  -  ■  bii  Image  of  both  Chmchea  .  •  L  137 
II"-             hi*  Myrteiya  of  Injquyte        .              .  .         U.  124 

—  ■   ■■       hii  Lettei  lo  T.  CiomweU             .            .  ii.  S>3r 

—  lilt  of  hii  DiamiLlic  Works  .  .  .  a  33S 
BaUad  on  the  bunung  of  the  Globe  thutn               .  .       i.  386 

•I on  tka  attack  on  tha  Cock-Pit  th«Bbs  .              i.  dOfl 

. on  John  CarelcM       .            .             .  .              i-  306 

—^  Singen,  Provort-Manha]  appointed  to  •«!«•  >      iL  117 

Ball,  the,  aplay,  by  Chapmanaad  Shirley        .  ■                 ii.  44 

BBuariie.Oilbert,  Master  of  the  Song         .            .  .        i.  33 

— ^  hia  Miracle  of  St.  Tbonui,  a  poenl  .                i,  33 

Banbury,  letter  of  the  CoiporaiiDD  of,  againit.eertain  Pkyeit    ii.  46 

Bankaida,  accident  at  a  fencing-match  there            .  .      L  336 

Banquet  in  Hyde  Park  in  1553             .            .  .            i.  1S6 

Bapliam  and  Tbmplatian  of  Chnst,  in  Uiiacle-plays  .       ii.  197 

BariMia  LaurentiuB                  ,              ,              .  ,              a,  464 

Bailuted,  William,  a  player           .         ■   .            ,  .      i.  366 

BaraaGeld,  Kichard,  his  Cynthia,  &o.              .  .            i.  zlviii 
Bartholimew  Fair,  by  Ben  Jonson        i,  389.    iii  330, 331,  343, 343 

Baiingbome,  UiiBcl&flay  of  St.  Georga,  at     .  .            ii.  118 

-Ba8Ki,ThoTnaar*P'B7e>    ...             .            .  .      i.  429 

BastoQ,  Sobett,  an  author  of  Playa,  &e.            .  •               i  13 

Ballla  of  Alcsiar,  by  George  Peel«            .             .  .Li.  194 

Bawd,  the  Spaniib,  a  play      . 

Baxter,  Richard,  a  player              .         -   .            .  ii.  30,  75 

Bay*  worn  by  Frologufripeaken 

Beamonde  aad  hii  Boyi  • 

Beaa-lieu  or  New-Hall,  Rerelt  at 

BeauEDOut,  Francis,  bii  Mask         ■            ■            ■  .      i.  377 

. ■ hi.  death               .             .  .              i.  437 

Beauty  and  Good  Piopeitiei  of  Women,  an  Interlude  .      iL  408 

'■            and  Sousewi&ry,  a  Comedy  >            .  .             i.  347 

Becket,Thamaa  JljLifeofbyFitzstephen   •            ,  .          i.  1 

Beeoh'i  TiBgedy   -                               ,  .            iii.  SO 

Bwehive  of  the  Romish  Church  .  ■  •  •  ii  3M 
BMrion,  ehrirtophw,  tplayn       '    .              1.  359,488.    it.  79, 81 
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BaMtonH  B«yi,  ft  new  Company  w  nlM  V  U.  78,99 

— — —  WiUiam,  a  pl«yar      .  ,  ,  >  ii.  81 

_..  — ■    licaneatfl,  for  Ihe  Salisbury-Court  Play^ouw  ii.iail 

■■  oideragaiiutUiBactiDgof plBjiliuiiroperty     ii.  91 

Bcsgais'  Biuh,  tba  .  ,  .  .      i.  430, 437 

BaUeodyn,  Thomw,  bia  Mcount  of  Sii  D»i4  londHj*! 

Jnteilude     .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  L  124 

Bilmu  of  Palis,  a  play  .  ,  ,  ,      i.  44S 

BanficOd,  Robert,  a  ^STBT     .  .  L  41G,  430.    U.  3,20,  54 

Beager,  Sir  Thomw,  appoioted  Hafter  of  tlje  Kerela   >  i.  178 

~'—, hii  death  .    .         .   .         .   .  i,  30S,  939 

Bartbelet,  ThomaB,  priotw  to  Eenry  VIII.      .  ■  i.  9fl 

Bethaa,  Capt.i  ProToit  Maiihal  foi  Buppreuing  FUft         i     ii>  U7 
Bneilay,  Petsi,  bia  Jkiiodante  and  Otaeun      ,  ,  i.  248 

Btwate  the  Cat,  •  traot,  b;  Q.  B.  .  .  in,  1^3 

BiueitBT,  rail  oftb*  Friar;  of  -  .  ,  .  i.  84 

BiUaofPUykparticulaHNKBidliig  *  •  •    iii.  3S3 

Birch,  Johp,  a  player  .  .  .  *  i.  139 

Biiclu,  George,  a  pUyat  •  ■  .  i.  US,    U.  8 

-.-■    William,  hia  E^ogoe  between  QueeM  EUtabetti  and 

England         ...  .  .  .     ti.  S34 

Biid,i>iBaume,TheopbiIui    .         1361,443.    ii.  71,  SI.    iii.  lOS 

— . . ^WiUiflm      ...  .  1.307,350,353 

Birth  of  MerUn,  by  Shaluspeare  audRowtejr  .  iii.  391 

BhickBatemanaf  tbeNortbiBplajr  .  .  .  iii.  BO 

.. Bo[>lL,the.  .  .  .        iii.  IIG,  283, 340, 345 

BtacUiian,  appanJ  of  the  Berali  kept  at         »  .  L  141 

grant  of,  to  Sir  T,  Cawaiden  .  .      i,  141 

_ .  petition  of  the  inhabilaut*  of  the  precinct  o^ 

agaioBt  the  playhoiue    .  ■  .  L  337 

Blacklriaii  Theatre,  building  of     ,.  .  .  .      L  22a 

»-»..i..i  1 —  repair  of 


-  .design  for  •  Kcond                  •            .  i.  395 

-  order  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  luppraiung  i.  414 
••  Patent  by  Jame»  I.  to  the  Company  at  i  415 

-  accident  in  the  French  Ambaasadoi'i 

.  house  adjoining  the               .            .  i.  439 

-  attempt  of  French  BctresH*  to  play  at  the  iL  23 

-  attempts  to  suppress    .            •               ii,  27,  SO 
oust  of  the      .            .            .  iii.  273 


Black  Lady,  a  play L  444 

BlacksQutUa  Daughter,  a  play  .  .  .  ii  418 

Blockwode,  Thomas,  a  flayer        >  ■  •  >      i  349 
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BUgnve,Tliomu,-MMterortheB«ds  .  i.  xxi,  207, 2^9 

— WiUum,HuteiDrUieCliildi«nof  thaHevds  u.  70 

Bluey,  John,  a  playet      ...  i.  35!>,  429,  442 

Bknk,  Sir  T.,  hi*  letter  on  the  accideat  >f  Paris  Garden  i.  251 

Blank-irane,  finl  emjAoyment  of,  on  the  pulilic  stage  .     iii.  lOT 

Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  b;  H.  Chetlle  and  J.  Day  in.  91,240 
Bkmdy  Banquat,  a  play  ,  .  .  ii.  92 

Bohemia,  the  Queen  of, berpUyen         .  .  .  i.  432,442 

Bold  BaauehAinp*,  by  Thomai  Heyvood         ,  .  iii.  424 

Bond,Thomu-  .  .  •  •  .       ii  22 

Bondman,  tlM        -    .  .  .  .  L  442.  ii.  92 

Bonner,  Biihop,  hii  inhibition  of  pUy*  in  chnichei  .     ii.  14S 

Borne,  Boome,  or  Bird,  WiUiam,  a  player   i.  307,  350,  3S3.    iii.  431 
Boiwell,  Mr,  hia  Easay  on  the  Metre,  &c.  of  Shakeapeare  iiL  128 

Botolph,  St.,  Quild  of  the  Holy  Trimly  of,  their  pageant  L  27 

Bower,  Richard,  Uaate?  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapd  i.  142,  179 

Bowea,  Sir  Jeiome,  Letter  from  Iioid  Leice>t«t  regarding 

dramatic  performance  under        .  .  .       i.  233 

Bowlei,  William,  bia  petition  tot  a  deU  bom  tbe  Kcrela  i.  301 

Bowyec,  Uichul,  a  player  '  .    '        .       L  442,    iL  71 

Boxes  held  at  the  doon  of  theaties      ...  .  iii.  342 

—  or Boonuat Iheatrea  ...  .  .    iiL  340 

Boyle,  William,  a  dramatiit  ...  .  iii.  lOG 

BoyB,  Lord  LeieeateT'i  .  .  ,  .      L  23S 

Brabine,  Tbomai,  hi)  line*  before  R.  Greeae'a  Men^hon         iii.  J&O 
Brande,  Hiomai,  hie  letter  on  French  actieaaea  .  iL  S3 

Brandon,  Samuel,  hie  Virtuous  Octivia      .  .         iii,  249,  356 

Bray,  Hi.,  his  account  of  the  Lord  of  Misnila  .  L  141 

Briggs,  Bit.  Mr.,  his  leiaint  of  Ralph  Hoistei  Doister  .      ii.  449 

Bristol,  aerrautt  of  the  Queen's  loyaL  chamber  of,  pat«ntto        i.  412 
Biistow  Merchant,  a  play  .  .  .  .      L  44B 

James,  a  player's  apprentice  .  .  iii.  434 

Britannia  Tiiumphans,  a  mask,  by  Darenant         .  .  ii.  60 

Brome,  Richard,  Pneludium  to  bis  Flays,  by  Sir  A.  Cochayne  iiL  277 

: : his  Antipwles  iii.  286,-331,-356, 399,  445 

hi«  City  Wit        .  .  iii.  354,399,443 

— his  Court  B^gnr  .  .  iii.  407,  426 

Brooke,  Arthnr,  hit  novel  of  Borneo  and  Juliet     .  -    .  iL  416 

Browne,  William,  a.player  .  .  .  .  ,       iL  21- 

Brunawick,  Duke  of,  bia  riiit  to  the  Blackfiian  theatre  i.  454 

Bryan,  Sir  Francis,  Master  of  the  Toili  .  .  L  97 

Buc,  01  Buck,  Sir  Qeorge,  appointed  Master  of  the  Borels  L  374,  430 
■  ■■' ' bis  Aaf^i  mXiirnfiUH  _    .  .  i.  374 
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Bue,  or  Buck,  Sir  GsArge,  liit  of  pUyi  licenwd  by       .  i,  434 

Bucke,FBul,liuTtiTSe Lords  uid  Three  LadJMof  London  i.  374 

Buck  'a  the  Thief,  a  play  .  .  - .  .       i.  442 

Bug^,  Edward,  Yeoman  of  the  He?el»  .  .  i.  245 

Bulmu,  Historia  UaiTarBitatis  PaiineDiu  .  .  .  i.  4 

Burbftdge,  JameB,  a  player     .  .  - .  ,  i  210 

■    BlaeUrigra  Theatre,  built  by         .   i.  236.    iii.  273 

, Licence  to,  ia  1574  .  .  ii.  418 

Butfange,  Rdchud,  a  player  .  i.  298, 347, 394, 416.    ii.  3 

— ■ and  Shakeslieare,  anecdote  of  •  i.  331 

I  Eleg;  upon  his  death  .  .  i.  430 

his  «oDceni  in  the  building  of  the  Globe        uL  296 

Burghley,  Loid,  his  mhitntion  of  plafen  .  '•  L  271 

his  seclusion  at  Iheobalds  .  .  .      i.  2S3 

letters  to,  from  John  L;ly        ..  .    iiL  174,  17ft 

Burght,  George,  a  player  ■  ■,  ,  .  .       iL  54 

Bossy  d'Ambois,  by  a«org«  Ch^iman  .  ,  i.  435.    ii.  62 

Bjfron,  Duke  of,  Conspiracy  and  Tragedy  o^  by  Q.  Chapman   L  430 

43R.  iii.  95, 258 

CssAB  and  Fompey,  a  tragedy      .  .         n.  418.    iiL  124,  367 

C»sar,  a  play  in  Eeoslowe'i  Diary       .  .  ■,  iii.  98 

Calais,  Tent*  and  Pavilions  at       .  .  .  .        i.  79 

Calf  hill.  Dr.  James,  his  Progne  .  .  i.  191 

Calisto  and  Melibtea,  interlude  of  .  .  .  .      ii,  40B 

Cambridge  Univeruty,  letter  against  a  fendng-malch  i,  232 

"  letter  against  Bbom  and  games  in      ,       i.  232 

plays  forbidden  thrae     .  .  L  289 

chartei*  to,  by  Henry  III.  and  Eliiabeth  i.  290 

Combysas,  King  of  Persia,  by  Thomas  Preston  .     ii.  36S,  415 

Campion,  Thoma^  hit  Obaersationa  on  th«  Art  of  Ei^lish  Rwsie 

i.  367.    iii.  126 

■ — : Us  Mask  in  1607         .  .  .      i  367 

, his  Lord's  Mask    .  .  .  i.  377 

his  Mask  on  Lead  6omenet's  marriage         i.  3S2 

Cane,  Andre*,  a  pbyer    ...  i.  437.    ii  31,  106,  107 

— — ~>-— ^^  complaint  against  •  •  •  >        ii.  94 

Canterburyi  players  arrested  at  •  .  •  L  161 

Captain  Mario,  a-comedy  by  glephen  QoBton  •  .      ii  417 

Captive,  or  tlie  Lost  Recorered,  a  play  •  •  L  447 

Cudinall,  Williani,  a  miastiel       •  ■  •  .        i.  14 

Cards,  old  coal-caiils  described     .  t  •  .        ii.  109 

Coteleu  John,  Ballad  of      ..        ...  i  806 
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CudtnSheplvHMi.liy'HiomuOoffe  ii,  106.    iu.  844,381 

Caiewi  Ric]iu4i  hi*  9urv«r  of  Cornwall  • 

Cft[«f ,  La^Y  Elizabeth,  hei.  Moriau),  Queen  of  Jiwrf 

Cwie  Gil,  a  player  ■ 

Cariell  Lo^bwici,  bii  Spartan  Iiadi««       • 

Clllwright,  Wi)liam,  ■  plajei:     ,        .       ,        • 

. , — , :  Ml  Roy«l  8Um 

Can  !■  AHeiod,  !>;  Ben  Joqsan  , 

Cutis  of  Penereraace,  t  US.  Moikl^it^ 
Cait  ovM  the  Watei,  by  John  Taylor  . 

Calbmne,  UiiUta  da  S«mtai      ,  • 

Catiline,  a  play,  acted  at  Giayi  Inn,  in  \W 

■  '   ■    '  '■  Compirtdes,  by,  Stephen  Oowa 

■  Cooapiracy,  by  Robart  Wilion 
CavMidisli'a  Life  of  Wolsey  ,  . 
Catrvden,  Sii  Thamas,  .Master  of  tin  BeveU 

. . hi.  death 

Ceeill,  Sir.  Robert,  Feele's  verses  delivered  to  the  Queen  by    L  2S4 

his  entertainment  to  Q.  Elizabeth  i.  323 

C^oUa,  Ri  Cynocepliali,  Uiitory  qf  the            •             *  i.  337 

Certain  Propositions  to  the  Houses  of  fu-liament                  •  ii.  108 

Cbalinera,.G.,  WorkaofSirD.Lindaayby    .              .  i.  138 

Chamberlain,  Ibhn,  hia  letter  oq  tbe  burning^  of  the  Qloba  iii<  299 

. — ^r : : :-  on  the  burning  of  tha  Fortuna  iii.  309 

Cbangling,  the,  bj  Thtmua  Uiddleton         .        L  443.    ii.  92,  100 

ChBp«lofiIenr7Vin.,eitabliihmButoftlw        .            .  i  69 

. expense  of  Eliz»heth'j  .       .  .  .  .     L  179 

the  ChilclTBo  of  the,  forbidden  to  u(  pUyi          .  ii  16 

■  reduction  of  the  aalariea  of               .  •            •     ii.  2S 

—  eaUblisbment  o^  in  1641            .  .            .          ii.  103 

Chapotan,  Geor;^,  hie  iainilj                       .  ,            .     iii.  29 

: r  his  Uenorable  Uaik  *            <          L  377 

1 — '■ HumorouB  Day'a  Mirth  .             .     a  43t 

. Pastoral  Tragedy  by  .            .           iii.  94 

. — -,— r-  All  Fools    ....  iu.  85,  257,   393 

— ^ w  Byron's  Conspiraty  and  Tragedy  i.   430. 


— r  World  nmi  on  Wheel* 
—  Seven  Booka  of  tbe  Iliad 

—r  Acbilles'  Shield 


.     iii.  99 

iiL  ass 

iu.  397 
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QltajiaiBii  ftnd  Shidey,  their  jlty  of  the  Bt.U  ■  .      ii.  44 

— — ■ . . . —  Philip  Chafcot         .        iii.  303 

Charles,  Friace  of  WBleB,]nipU;en              ,  .              .      i.  3S3 

• — . —  J.  his  libenJitf  to  hi*  pUfert                  .  <       ii,  6.  30 

•— — >— his  decision  00  o^tbi  Id  plaji          ■  .             .      ii.  !i7 

■  '  bia  intnbreuce  regarding  HMiiogei'i  Doa  Fedni  ii.  88 

Cha«t«  Ibid  Id  Cbeii}iiiile,  b;  X.  Middjeton     ■  ,  .       iii.  447 

Chancer'a  Wife  of  Bath      .            .             .  ,            .       i.  13 

. bilMiUer-sTala       ,             .            .  ii.  147,  150 

-_~. .  Clwk  of  Oienfoid'a  Tale            .  .               u.  385 

—  _  meattoned  in  Skialethaia  .  .  .  iii  103 
Gbeiter,  Minde-playa  at,  during  Whitiuntidfl  .  i.  11,  138 
m-  -■       I • —  originally  writtea  in  Fnneb  t           ii  129 

—  ■■■ eiamination  of  .  .  .     ii.  ISS 

—  —.- Latterfiom,  regarding  tbapUyofHobartnfCieily  i.  114 
I—-  — ■  ■  Tragedy,  by  T.  Middletun  ,  .  iiL  103 
OheatertoD,  plaja  at,  fbrbiddan  • 
_v— ^^  diatmbance  at,  with  ft  Bwrwazd 
Cbettle,  Benry,  refiaw  of  hia  worlu       . 

Kludbeaii'a  Dream  ' 

.^ Patient  GriueU 

—  I.  ■ 1 —  hia  EamouB  W«ra  af  Benry  I, 

I        I  bis  Troy*!  Uarenge 

»      ■  .1         ■    aeeond  part  of  Tbomaa  Sttoitda 

■ ■  Womaa'i  IVagady        , 

..  .    ■■ The  Speneera        . 

^-—  Polyphoma 

■  ■II  ■  Jephiha  ,  , 

^-  ..  I     ■        BoffinaD,  01  Bennga  for  a  Father  ii 

publication  of  U.  Qraana^  GroatewMth  of  Wit  ii 

, __  Iiattei  fVom,  in  a  tract  by  Thomaa  Nash  i 

...  .-■ Robert  Earl  of  Buntinglon    .  •  i 

Childermaa  Day,  Miracle-play  called    .  .         iL  S3S.    ii 

CStuppes,  by  Thomaa  Cbimhyard  .  , 

Cbloiidia,  a  Mask,  by  Ben  Jodsod.        .  ,  .      ii.  ' 

Chriati  DeKaosoi  ad  Inleros,  a  Miracla^'^y  •  • 

Cbriatmaa,  Mask  of,  by  Ben  jooion      .  •  • 

Chriit,  bl^im  and  temptation  of,  in  Miracle^laya  i 

^-    -..  conception  and  birth  of.  In  Uirasle-playa  >  i 

Cbrial's  Tears  oyu  Jsruaalam,  by  Thomas  Naab  i,  804.  ii 

.—  I.    Temptation,  l^  Jobo  Bale       -.  .  ii,  23! 

Chuiche  af  yvell  men  and  women,  printed  by  Fyawa 
OhuKhes  and  Chap«la  the  earlieet  theatiea.    ...  >     -     i 
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m.350, 

252 

i.  58.  u. 

14!J 

ii. 

141 

.      iLSl 

iL 

285 

Cbnrdijwid,  'niomu,  hia  Simdty  Derien  .  •      i.  239 

ChippM  .  .  .  i  304 

; &Uud«d  to  bjr  Spenter  .  .      ii.  431 

■  Epitaph  upon  Sir  P.  Sidney  i.  nvi 
Cidlf ,  Robert  of,  m  pl»f  upon  tlui  itoi;  of  .  .  L  113 
City  Match,  the,  by  Jsiper  Mayoe  .  iii.  347,  425,  411 
Hight-Cqi,  (pUy        ".            .            .               L44e.  U.92 

-  ShufBei,  tha,  aecond  part  of  .  .  .       ii.  54 

Wit,the,  byRicharfBromo        .  .       iii.  354,  399,  443 

Civil  Wan  in  France,  the.  Tint  latrbdudion  of  by  T.  Dokker    iiL  97 
Claudioa  Tibcriiu  Neto,  the  tragedy  of        .  .  >ii.  393 

Cleander,  by  Philip  Masiingei  .  •  •  iL  64 

Ckodom,  Qutea  of  Anagon,  by  Hahington  .  .       ii.  98 

Cleopatra,  by  SmuuoI  Daniel  ■  • 

Clergy,  the  perfimnera  of  Hiiaele-pUys  • 

. the  Buthon  of  HiEacle-plnya  . 

Cleiki  and  Loiia,  traoBlated  by  Fraadi  Kirkman 
Clerk  of  Oxenfbrd'i  Tale,  by  Chaucer 

Hugh,  a  player       .  .  .  .  .     u.  / 1 

Cloridon  and  Badiamanta,  a  play       .  .  .  L  197 

Clun,  a  player,  account  of  tha  murder  of    .  .iiL  3S4 

Clyomon,  Sir,  and  Clamydei,  History  of  .  .        iiL  35 

CoBchea  at  Blackfrian  theobe,  regolatioiu  for  '.  ii.  SI,  52 

and  conveyances  to  plays         .  .  .iii.  407 

Cobbler"!  Prophecy,  a  play,  by  Robert  Wilson      .        i.  254,  iiL  247 
Cockayne,  Sir  A.,  his  Obstinate  Lady  .  iiL  343 

Cocke  LorelFs  Bote,  printed  by  Wyi^  de  Worde        i.  55.  iL  303 

described  by  S.  Eonland  .  .  L  55 

Cockpit  or  Fhcenii  Theatre,  account  of  the  .  .     iu.  328 

. attack  on,  by  tha  mob         .  i  401 

occupied  by  the  French  playew         U.  67 

-.  pUyen,  their  disobedience  ii  81 

Cok,  Richard,  a  player  .    .         ,         .   .  .  L  139 

Coke,  Lord  C.  J.,  referred  to,  on  a  nev  theatre  in  Black&iars      i.  399 
Colbrand,  Edward,  a  pUyer    .        ,  '.  .  i.  351,  3S2 

Colchester,  the  Three  Kbigs  of  .  .  '.  iiL  196 

Cole,  Francia,  prologue  and  epilogue,  by  .  .iiL  443 

Colet,  Dean,  Oratio  ad  Clenun      ;  .  .        i  58.  iL  147 

Colin  Clout'scome  Home  again,  by  Edmund  Speoser  ii.  431 

Collier  of  Croydon,  epignun  npoo,  by  Bichaid  Crooli^  iL  339 

History  of  tha  .  .  .  .  L  237 

Colvell,  Richard,  a  player  .  .  .  •       iL  4S 

CiUne  See  a  Wonder, » pUy  .  .  .  i.  445 
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INDEX.  401. 

Pug* 

Coined;  ot  Emm,  1^  Sliakespeaie         .  i.  327,  32S.  iii.  2G 

CommuMonen  tifi  lieennng  playi     •  .  .  i.  27b 

Cammon  Conditions,  ta  uitaclude  L  55.  iL  266,  376.  iiL  35 

Council  or  London,  ftct  of,  againat  plkjg  and  theatre!  ii.  418 

CommonB,  House  of,  oiden  foi  pulling  dom  theatres  ii.  1 12 

Compton,  Lord,  irairaiit  to,  for  a  nusk  .  .  ii.  19 

ComuB,  by  Millon      ,         ,  .  .  .  ilL  196 

Conrreited  Duke,  the,  a  plaj  .  .  .  ii,  92 

CondeU,  Henry,  a  player  .  L  348,  416,  430.  iL  2,  5 

Conflict  of  Couadance,  by  N.  Wood«  .  .  iL  357 

Conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Byion,  by  G.  Chapman     .  iii  258 

Constantinople,  the  fint  Miiacle-pUyS  writleu  at  .  ii.  125 

Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality  i.  313,  ii.352,  413 

Conway,  Lord,  letters  to,  on  the  Amphttbeatre  .  ii.  12,  14 

Corey,  J.,  hia  Generous  Enemies  '.  .  ,        iii.  367 

Comeha,  translated  &om  Gamier,  by  T,  Kfd  iii.  206,  213 

Comelianum  Dolium,  a  Latin  play    ...  iii.  351 

Comyshe,  William,  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 

to  Henry  VIL  .  ,  .  .  .  i.  40 

'  his  Idealise  between  Ttowth  end  Enfonnation    L  40 

Songs  in  Score,  by  ■  .  ■        L  41 

Pageants,  by  .  .  .  i.  43 

Inteiiude  of  The  Triiunph  of  Loto 

end  Beauty,  hy  .  ,  .  .  .  i.  64 

CaroaBtion,the,  by  James  Shirley      .  '.  ii,  92.    iii.  444 

Corporation  of  London,  epigram  upon       .  .  .  i.  231 

Corpus  Chrisli  festival,  when  established,  ftc  .  i.  10 

Gild  at  York,  reglsUr  of    .  .  .       ii.  143 

CorscillcB,  Mr.,  Scene-maker  ...  ii.  74 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  letter  from  Thomas  Naah  to  .         i  302 

COTentiyMiracle-playi,  account  of  the  MS.  of  .  ii.  138 

theOrej-friars  al,th«irconcern  inMiracle-plays  ii.  H7 

Lord,  Ilia  letters  regariiUng  the  Amphitheatre       ii.  12,  14 

Counter's  Commonweallh,  by  W.  Fennor        ,  ,         iii.  340 

Connliy  Dances,  old  .  .  ,  i,  438 

Court  Be^ar,  t^  R.  Brome  ,  .iii.  407,  426 

payment  for  plays  at  .  ■  ■  iii.  4.'i4 

Cowley,  Richard,  a  player  .  .  .        i.  348 

Cox,  John,  of  Colltimptoa,  the  tragedy  of  .  iii.  50 

— ~-  Robert,  his  Acteon  and  Diana        ,  .  .        iii.  327 

Captain,  and  the  pUy  of  Hock  Tuesday  .  i.  234 

Cra  .  ',  .  Merchant,  or  Come  to  my  Country  House,  aplay  i.  445 
Cradle  of  Security,  an  interlude  .  .         ii.  272,  273, 
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C«ne,Willi«m,ortheChapdTojal  .        I  »9,9S,  life,  121 

Cranley,  Thomai,  his  Amsods,  a  poem         •  .      iU.  3M,  411 

CraTcn,  Hiitoiy  of,  by  Dr.  Whiteker         .  .  ii.  439 

Creation  of  the  World,  the,  in  Mirade-pUy*  .  U.  157 

Cnft-s  Eicerpta  Antiqu*  .  •  .  I.  93 

Cromes,  coimnitled  for  lending  diurth  lotai  to  pl&yen  li,  6S 

Crowley,  Kchard,  bi»  efugTaiii  on  the  Collier  oE  Croydon  U.  339 

_^ ^-  Btantaa  on  P«ris  Gardan       .  .        lU.  279 

Cruriflsion,  the,  in  Minwlft-pUys  •  .  B.  204 

Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother,  a  pliy       .  .  .  I  242 

Cuck-queaD8  Errant  and  Cuckold*  Emnt  by  Wm.  Pecey         li.  3M 
Cumber,  John,  a  plajet  .  .  ■  t  429 

Cunning  Loren,  a  play  .  .  .  il.  9* 

Cupid's  BBaishmeut,  a  ntuk,  by  Bobcrt  Whltt         •  i-  405 

Cupid  and  Piyche,  a  play  .  ,  ii.  418.  Hi.  274 

Cupid'a  Revenge,  by  Beaumont  and  Pletdief  i.   444.  il  79,  92 

Vagariea,  a  play  .  .  .  ii.  92 

Curie,  Edmund  .  .  .  .         I  320 

Curtain,  the,  account  of  a  theatre  ao  eaUed     i.  229, 339, 343.  iii.  268 

Tittnnr' '-  -■rr'"". '"  '"^  •  •  i.  Z5S 

-^  adora  at,  con^iiained  of  finpenouaUty   .  i.  314 


Curtuna  used  at  theSitrea  .  .  •       iiL  363 

Crttwell,  a  play      .  ■  .  .  I  238 

Cutlack,  AUeyn's  performance  in     .'  '   .  i        UL  102 

Cymbeline,  by  Shakaspeare     >  .  .  li.  57 

Cynthia  and  the  AfiMioaate  Shepherd,  by  mch.BBtQGdeld       1.  UvUt 
Cynthia's  Bereti,  by  Ben  Joown  .  iii.  305,  442 

DABonuR,  Robert,  his  engagements  with  P.Hentlowe       Ut.  419, 422 

his  Machiarel  and  the  Detil       .  .     iU.  422 

. , his  Arraignment  of  Londoil  .  111.  422 

Damon  and  Pjlhias,  by  Richard  Edwards  1.  189.  iL  476.  iii.  t 

Damport  or  Davenport,  Edward,  a  pkyet        .  .  ii.  48 

Daniel,  John,  his  Patent  to  educate  children  a«  player*  ■    L  393,411 

Samuel,  hii  drajnatic  works  reviewed  .  ,    HI.  S49 

■    supeiintendeot  of  the  Childi«U  of  the  QhMd's 

Revala         .        '    .  ,  .  1.  3  S3 

:—  Vision  of  the  Twehe  Goddesset       .  .      1.  362 

, mentioned  in  Skialetheln  .  .  liL  103 

. Delia !  certain  SonnetB  .  Ui  222, 2S0 

. Cleopatra  .  ,  .  iii.  249, 2S8 

■ Philotas  .  .  ,         iiL890, 253 

-■     '  A^li^for BbyuM  *         - .  lU.  294 
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Dtiiui,  King,  Telipoiu  plujof     .  •  •  >      ii.  34S 

DaTenant,  Sir  William,  peoiion  to,  oftn  Ban  JoDion    ■  il  73 

: his  Wito      .  .  .  .       ii.  S7 

Palaot  to,  for  a  Theatra  neai  Fleitf*.  ii.  99, 95 

'  govamor  uf  platen  at  the  Cock-pit         ii.  100 

'' ~  Siegt  of  Shodai  .  ii.  119.  iii.  374 

' Jiut  Italian  .  .  -iii.  327 

— - — . ■■ Unfnrtuaale  Loreri  iii.  377,  378,  410 

.1.  PlayfaouM  to  be  Let      .  .iii.  32S,  424 

— — : Grualtj  of  the  Spaniardu  in  Pern  iii.  348, 

and  Diyden,  The  Temptit  by  >    iii.  449 

DavenpDrt,  K.,  hia  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  DeTil  .  iii.  3T3 

Daiid  and  Bethiabe,  bj  Gaoige  Peele        .  ii.  428.    iii.  200 

l>enel,Sir  J.,Dialoguebet«eeDaBailiffatidaI>ail7Maid  L  325,  3  2S 


Daunce  of  Macabie,  b;  Lid^te 
Dawes,  Hu);h,  a  plajer  , 

■i  i         Kabeit,  a  playw 
Daj,  John 


i.  20 

L  31B 

.     iiL  433 

i.  404.    lU.  lOS 

hia  Blind  Beggar  of  Betbnal  Qreeo  .  iU.  240 

Italian  Tragedy  ■     .  ,  .  .       Iii.  99 

Spanish  Moor'i  Tragedy 

,  nomas,  a  playei     .  .  .  •  >       i.  3S3 

Dead-man'a  Fortune,  plot  of  the  .  .  .  iii.  402 

Death,  character  of,  in  Mirecle-playa  .  .  .    il.  259 

■  Mother  0^  in  Miracle-plays 

. ofRobertEailof  HuatiDg(on,1);Che(tleandMuiiday  iii.  240 

Debate  between  Pride  aiCdLowliDen,  a  poem  .  ,     iii,  IIM 

Declaration  of  Popish  Impoitures,  by  Bishop  Hannet  il.  270 

the  true  eautet  of  the  graat  IVouble*,  &c.  i.  288 

Dedications  to  PUyi,  on  the  .  .  .iii.  3S2, 393 

Defence  of  Plays,  by  T.  Lodge  .  i.  Ettii    iL  277,  443 

Coneycatching  •  •  ■  .     tli.  154 

Dekker,  Tliomai       ,  .  .  .   i.  404.    iii.  106, 201 

his  Satiramastii  L  282,334,341.    ii.  449.   iii.2S2, 

286,  321, 346, 387,  416 
Malclt  me  b  London      .  .      1.445.^ 

Gull's  Hbm-Book  ill,  339, 346,  348,  349,  359 

377,  403 
.  Hagniflcent  Entertaiiiment  of  James  I.  i-  350 

. : ■-  Haven's  Ahnanack,  1609  i.  373.    iii.  348 

: Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London        Ii.  139.    iii.  344 

■ ■-  Hewi  from  Htil      ».  440.    ifi.  223,  336,243, 4M 


Franefl      ,             .             .  .            iii  97 

-  Jephtha              .            .             .  .      uL  97 

-  Uedicine  fi»  a  cnrtt  Wife     .  .              iii.  97 

-  If  it  b«  not  good,  the  Denl  ii  in  it  iii.  341, 425 

-  Froiogusto Marlow'B Tunbuilaine  iii.  113 

-  addition!  to  Mulaw's  Fauitoi  ,            iii.  113 

-  Triplidty  of  Cuekalda     .             .  ,    iii.  420 


-  WoDderfuI  Tear 
--  Knight's  Gonjudng         .  .            .     uL  S44 

-  Worlc  fot  Armouran  ,             .    <        in.  234 

-  Whore  of  Ba.iiylon          .  .         iii.  303, 36S 

-  Bellnuui  of  London  .             .            iii.  436 

-  and  Middleton'i  Roaring  Oiil      ,  .    iii.  310 

-  and  Ford'i  8<m*a  Darling  .             ,            iii.  354 


Delia ;  certain  Sonocta,  bj  Samuel  Daniel 
Delight,  a  comedy 

Deloney,  Thomas,  hia  Thorao)!  of  B«ading 
— . Strange  Hirtortea,  1607 


Delphrygut  •  ■  ■  .  . 

Descriptioiia,  by  William  Fennor 

Device  before  Queen  Eliiabeth  at  Greenvidi  • 

Deril  ii  ■□  Ass,  by  Ben  Jonson     .  ,  ,         : 

of  Dowgate,  or  Usury  put  fo  Use  .  . 

the,  in  MorBl.plays,  account  of  .  . 

and  his  Dame,  by  W.  Haughton  .  . 

's  Law  Ciwe,  hy  John  Webster 

Dibdin,  Dr.  T.  F.,  his  Typographical  Antiquities  . 

Dice,  CBlting  of,  for  Christ's  garments,  in  Miracle.{iIayB 
Dick,  blind,  the  Huper     .... 
Dido  and  ^neas,  Lalin  play,  bj  John  Rightxise 

play  of  ... 

,  Queen  of  Carthage,  by  Mailow  and  Nash       iii.  1 

Digby  Miracle-plays  in  the  Bodleian  Library  . 

Discourse  of  English  Poetry,  by  W.  Webbe     .  ii. 

Disguinoga  and  Mummingg  ,  .  .       i. 

Dismal  Day  at  the  BlacUHars,  a  poem  . 

IMsobedient  Child,  the,  an  interlude  • 

Disports,  ProclamatiDns  against 
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Dives,  Kalogue  of  .  .  , 

DiTJue  Meditations,  hf  WiUian  Alabmtet  , 

Doctor  Double  Ale,  >  poem      .... 

Dodmer,  Biyui,  hii  p«tituiii  legaidiog  the  R«TeU 

Dorset,  Lord,  hia  players  in  1551 

Doubtfiil  Heir,  bj  James  Shirley 

Douce,  Mi^  hiv  opinion  coacanln^  the  Vice     >  • 

fiagiaent  of  an  inleriude  in  hii  poraessiaD 

DownJiai  of  Bobert  Eail  of  Huntingdoii,  by  A.  Munday  il 
Downton,  or  Dovton,  Thomss,  a  playec       i.  351,  381,  39 
Drake,  Dr,  hii  Shakeupeara  and  hia  Times 
Drayton,  Micbael,  hisi  Molhei  Redcap 

William  Longsword         .         i,  ixriii. 

mentioned  in  Skialetheia 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden,  letter  from 
DucheiB  of  Malfi,  by  John  Webster    . 

Suffolk,  by  Tbomss  Drew 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  bis  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
Dngdale,  Gilbert,  his  Time  Triumphant     . 
Duke's  Mistress,  by  J.  Shirley 

• Players,  the,  under  Sir  W.  Davenant 

Dulwich  College,  Henslone's  Diary  preserred  at 

Dumb  Knight,  by  Levis  Machin  ,  . 

Dunetaple,  Miracle-play  of  St.  Katharine,  performed  al 
Duration  of  Plays,  on  the 
Durham,  doubt  whether  the  Lndus  Coventrite  was  Dot  repre- 
sented there        .  .  .  ,  , 
Dutch  Punter  and  the  French  Btauke,  a  play 
Dutlon'a  Company     >               .               ,              . 

Play      .... 

.— — —  the  player,  compUint  ^uost 
Dyce,  the  Kev.  A.,  bis  editbn  of  Webster's  Works 
e  Works       . 


-  Peele's  Works    , 


Dysor,  a,  that  plafed  the  Sheppeit 

EisTWjiiiii  Ho  I  by  Marsion,  JoDson,  and  Chapman 


Rcclestone,  WilUajn,  a  player 

Edinburgh,  English  Players  in 

Edward  May,  Intetloda  player  to  Henry  VII. 

the  Firrt,  by  Qsorge  Peels      • 

Vol.  III. 


L344 

137 

i.  194, 19S 
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Sdvsrd  the  Second,  bj  C.  Ua^lov    .        V  iii.  ISe,  198,  229 

-.  III.,  his  discouragenvnt  cf  the  Fimcl)  laugui^  in 

EngUn^         .  ...  .  ii.  130 

hia  Ludi  at  Quildford  >  •  >         i  IS 

..  VI,  —  Whore  of  Babylon     ,  .  .  uL  23 

I  mniic^  aad  dioniBtic  esttkbluhnent  in  1M7  U  138 

Edwards,  Richard,  his  D&mon  and  PytluM      (.ISO.    ii>  470.    iii.  I 

Fakmaa  wid  AnTta  i.  191.    iii  2 

Talmbjr         .  ,  L  zbt.    iii.  79 

Effigenia,  a  Flar       .....  i.  19fi 

Elder  Brother,  by  Fletcher  .  .  .  ii.  70, 70 

Bldertou'i  Playeci     .  .  .  .  .  L  SOS 

Bleoooim,  princess.  Sister  t«  Edmrd  III.,  ba  maniag*      .        i.  13 

her  payments  to  minitrBl*!  So.        .  i.  14 

EliiBbeth,  wife  of  Hani7VII.,her  Housebuld-book  .         i  43 

Queen,  players,  &c.  of         .  ,  ,      i  177,201 

■»i      ■    ■  and  Msj^,  their  intended  meetiiig  •  •      i.  ISl 

death  of    ,  .  .  .  .      i.  3S2. 337 

probibitioQ  of  porttaite  of  bw      ■  •  .     ii.  447 

Ellis,Mr.  Henry,  his  Letters,  first  Series         .  ,  i.  B2 

Eudiiridian  de  omni  ludonim  gieiKiB,  by  JohuinBi  Aqnil*  u.  145 

Endymion,  by  John  Lyiy  ,  ,  i.  2SD.    iiL  179 

England's  Jay,  by  Vennard    ....    iiL  221,  40fi 
English,  John,  one  of  the  interlude  plajM  of  Henry  VII.     i.  37, 97 

sent  to  Scotland  with  PrineesiMargitet  i.  38 

pageant  by  .  .  ,  ,         L  43 

.  ■  ■   I  mlerluda  acted  by         ,  .  ,  L  G& 

Englishmen  for  my  Money,  by  W.  Eaughton  iii.  78,  369,  377 

Enalisli  TraTeUer,  bj  Thomas  Heywood  .     iii  105, 315, 389 

Ephemerides  of  Phialo,  by  Stephen  Goison      .  .  ,  ii  419 

Epiccene,  by  Ben  Jpnson  .  .  . .  >      L  354 

Erasmus,  Apoptithegms  o^  traniUled  by  N.  Vdall        .  ii.  309 

Error,  the  History  of        ,  .  i  237,  248, 328.    iiL  62 

Errors,  Kiakespeare's  Gpmedy  of        •  .  .iii  61,  G2 

Essays  and  Chuscters,  by  Jobo  StepbMU  ■         iiL  414, 437 

Essex,  Sari  of,  his  expedition  to.  Cadi«  .  .  i.  304 

Bud  Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .       i  338 

BBtampe«,  Madame  d',pk]ing in  t&ru,  in  IMS        ..  L  67 

Eieiy.man,  a  MoraUpUy  .  .  ii.  19E,  258, 310 

BTsry  Man  out  of  bis  Humour,  by  BenJonton  .  iii  379 

Woman  in  her  Humour       .  .  111342,443,445 

Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  by  John  I.}!/  L  240.    iiL  173 

-  Shadow,  by  Thomas  Lodga  *  *  lit.  140 
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Euphnes,  bii  eenton  to  Philautiu,  by  R.  GrMne                   .  iii.  1 50 

Eure,  Sir  William,  hit  account  of  an  interlude  befoie  the 

KiagofScotB     .             ,             .             .             ,  1.  122 

Euripides,  his  PhixiiissEB,  tranaUted  bjT  GMccugne  and  otheu  UL  6 

Uireft,  Sir  Sjiqanda  d',  hia  JouniaL       ,              ,              .  ii.  43 

Example,  the,  by  Jamea  Shirley     ,             .                 iL  92.  iii.  347 

liiecntion  upon  Vulcao,  b;  Be^  Jonwn           >             .  iii.  309 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  his  letter  on  Bev«U  befoie  Frinceu  Maty  L  92 

Eihortalion  to  Purenta  and  Iftatrona,  by  K.  Greene  iii.  149 

Eitenipoial  Pky ■      .            .             .            ,             >  iii.  393 

EiechiM,  a  play,  by  NichoUi  Udall          •           .           .  i.  190 

Fun,  the,  a  play  ..  ,  i  '  *  •  ii.  418 
T«ir  Ancboreaa  of  PauaiUppo,  ■  pUjr  ■  •  *  1  442 
——  Foul  One,  or  the  Baiting  of  the  Jealom  Knight  i.  446 
Haid  of  Biistol             .            .            ,             .  ill  50 

I  ■■        i      ■    ■  the  Exchange,  by  Tbomiu  Heyvood             >  i<  434 

— . ^  —  Inn             .                          .           t.  437.  iii.  380 

r-  West,  by  ITiomaB  Haywood             t        i.  sxii,  403 

Quarrel,  a  pUy               .             ,            .            i  iL  92 

^—  Slai  of  Antwerp,  a  pky            .              .              -              .  i  447 

Fairy  Eni^^bt,  •  play              ....  i.  447 

Queen,  the,  by  Edmund  Spenaer      .  iii,  1B9, 187,  201 

Faithful  SbepheidesB,  the,  by  Johu  FUteheT     .            .  it.  57 

FaUte:^  Sir  John,  Port  i.                .             .            .            .  L  444 

-,.,  —  and  Sir  John  Qldcaatla           >             .             ■  iiL  69 

Family  of  Lore,  by  ThODuis  Middleton      .            .            ■  i,  435 

Famous  W«ti  of  Henry  I.  ind  the  Ftinee  of  W«lw     .  iii.  419 

Fancy's  Thettbe,  by  J.  Tathun       .            .                  >l  93.  iii.  114 

Farewell  to  Folly,  by  Robert  Greene        .         .             .  ii.  440 

Farlf  on,  John,  keeper  of  the  apparel,  &e.  of  the  Berels          .  i  77 

Fanut'9  flay i.  235 

Falher'a  own  Son, « ptay                .            .             .             ,  ii.  92 

Fault  in  Fiiendahip,  a  play      .              ...              .  i.  446 

Fauatui,  Life  and  Death  of,  by  Christt^hei  Mulow           iii.  1 13,  126 

Felix  and  PMLiamena,  History  of        .                          .  i.  257 

Fenn,Ezechiel,  aplay«r        ....  ii.  71,  SI 

Fennor,  Willioni,  hia  Couiiter'B  Commonwealth        >             •  iii-  340 

— . his  Descriptions       .            .                 iii.  338,  392 


Ferrsc,  the  Hiatoiy  of  ,  .  .  i.  248.    iii.  62 

Feirera,  George,  Mattel  of  tlw  King's  Putimef      •  i>  l!il(  ^H 

2H  8 
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FeiTM  ud  Ponei,  tragedy  of,  by  T.  Sadnille  and  T.  Norton    L  180. 
iL  414,415,  423,481.    iii.  107,  143 
F«e  ae  Tool,  Du  TlUiofi  work  on  the  ■  .  .  ii.  126 

Fenue,  Le,  ioM  thentra  for  the  French  compBny        .  .        u.  63 

Fidele  and  Fortunatiu,  by  Anthony  Muoday    .  .  iii.  241 

Held,  John,  hk  Godly  Exhottation  on  the  accideDt  at  Pans 

Garden  .  .  i.  253.    111.267,282,365 

bis  letter  io  Lord  Leteeiter  against  Hayers        .       i.  253 

—^  Natfauiiel,  a  player       .  i.  354,355,  416.  ii.  3 

.,  hii  Woman  is  a  Weathercock    i  356.  iii.  291 ,  323, 

393,  422 

Amends  for  I.adie9  i.  356.  iii.  69,  291,  373 

and  MsssingBr         .  .  ,         iii.   422 

; connmion  with  Henslove  .  iii.  431 

Fig  for  Momus,  by  Thomas  Lodge  ■  •        iii.  214 

Fine  Companion,  by  Shakerly  Manoion       .  iii.  408 

RrstFniiO.byJohnFlorio         ....        ii.  426 

performance  of  pliyi,  on  the         .  .         ui.  3S2 

Fitigeofiirey,  Qiacles,  bil  Affanin     ...  .  iii-  223 

— H.,  hi*  Notes  from  the  Black&iars,  and  Certain 

Elegies  ....  ill  351,  385 

FUtttephen,  William,  hi*  aoeount  of  theatrical  eotertaiD- 

ments  in  Loudon         .  .  .  .  i.  1 

Five  Plays  in  One,  an  iuTention  of         .  .  .  L  257 

wit^  QalUnts,  by  T.  Middletoa         .  ■ .  .       i.  435 

Flags  hung  out  at  Theatrea       ,  .  .  ,  iiL  365 

Fleetwood,  Recorder,  his  answer  to  the  the  Qoeen'spUyeiB    .      i>  221 

'  accomit  of  the  accident  at  Paris  Garden         i.  252 

—    of  disturbaneet  near  the  Theatre 

and  Curtain     .     ■         . ,  .  .  .  >■  258 

■ > report  on  a  license  for  games  ■      i.  261 

Fhtckno,  Richaid,  his  Short  Ditcourse  of  the  Stage       .  iii.  367 

Fletcher,  John,  his  plays  distiuguithed  trom  those  by  him 

and  Beaumont      .....  i-  436 

his  Wit  without  Money 

Tamer  .Tamed  forbidden 

Scornful  Lady 

death  of 

Lawrence 

Fleire,  the,  by  Edward  Sharpham 
Floridor,  Joxias,  leader  of  the  French  com|>any 
noiimeue,  acted  by  the  French  company 
Flo^io,  John,  his  ^rst  Fruit*  ,  . 
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FlDven,  Mask  of                .             .             .             ,  i.  3B2 

Flover,  Fnncis            .....  iii,  39 

Folly's  Anatomy,  hy  Raay  Huttgo            .             ,  iiL  3&2 

Fool  of  the  Lord  of  Murule                 .               .             .  i.   143 

and  ber  Maddenbead  soon  patted,  a  pUj          ,  jj,  92 

•— —  in  plajs  originating  in  .the  Vice                                .  ii.  268 

Ford,  John,  his  Loier'a  Melancholy      '         .             .  .  IL  20 
..— .  .  and  Dekker'g  Sun's  Darling                           ,              .iiL  354 

Form  of  Christian  Policy,  by  Sir  QeoffVey  Fenton  i.  nri 

Fortunate  Isles,  by  Ben  Jooson                        ,              ,  ii.  17 

Fortune,  the  play  of                   .             ,             .             .  i.  205 

playJiouse,  building  of            ...  L  311 

burning  of                .             .             .  i.  437 

attempt  of  the  French  actresses  to  play  at  the      it  24 

account  ofthe         ,            L  312,  342,  343.  iii  302 

Fouch,  Richard,  a  player            .              .              .              .  iL   22 

Four  Companiea,  the,  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  Hetbert     .  ii.  74 

' Ps,  the,  b;  Jt^n  Heywood                 .                ii.  36S.  ii.  272 

'Prentiees  of  London,  by  T.  Heywood     iii.  325,  417,  425,  443 

-^SonsofAymon,  by  Robert  Shaw            .         L  446.  iii  307 

Fabius,  a  [Jay                       ...  i  243 

_—  Letters,  &c.,  by  Gabriel  Harrey                .         ii.  449.  iii.  399 
Fowlei,  Richard,  a  player            .             .             .        i.  427.    u.  22 

fox,  John,  bis  Book  of  Mac^                     .             .  L  306 

• the,  by  Ben  Jonson             .             .             .             .  i  443 

Frederick  and  Basilea,  the  plot  of      .             .             .  iU.  403 

French  actresses,  their  attempts  to  play  in  London  ii.  22 

I            players  in  London,  establishmenl  of         .      -       .  ii  65 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bongay,  by  R.  Greane           .  iii  159 

Filan  Miuor,  theii  concern  iu  Miracle-playi           .              .  i.   II 

Friar  Rush,  a  play,  mended  by  Chettle          .             .  iii.  91 

Fulbecke,  WUliam          .....  iii  39 
Fulvell,  Ulpin,  his  Like  wUl  to  Like         E  262,  336,  449.    iii.  26 

Furniture  ofthestres,  on  the               ...  iii.  353 

Fyshe,  Waller,  Keeper  of  the  Vestures  of  Masts,  Ac.  L  23fi 

OiLATHSA,  by  John  Lyiy            .                             iii.  ITS,  175,  160 

Gale,  Rerum  Angllcarum  Scriptores  Veteres        .             .  i.  5 

Galleries  at  Ibeatres            .             .             .             .  iii  343 

Game  of  the  Cards,  a  moral      .             .             .             .  i.  347 

Chess,  a  play,  by  Middleton,  interdicted    .  i  447 

Games,  licence  Ibr  playing                 ■                •                •  i.  261 

Gamester,  by  Shirley                 .                 ■                •  iL  61 
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Otttttett  Gnrtoii'i  Needle,  liy  Jolm  Still     .       ii.  444, 4S0.    iU.  44S 
Oulud,  or  duplet  of  Laurel,  a  poem,  hj  J.  Skeltoa  U.  324 

Oariiek,  thejigof.  .-  ■  •  .       iiL  3S0 

OiMoigne,  Oeorge,luiTa]e  oFHermetei  .  L  192 

.. — . . SupposM  .        t  193.    iiL  6,  71 

■ecountof  .  .  i   192 

liL  6 


Galhtten,  the  term  eipl^BwI  •  >        in.  403 

Oajtan,  Edmim^  hii  Notes  od  Don  Qmiote  ii.  02.    HI.  4)7 

Geoealogytrf  Ponce  Pantnlabua  .  .  ii.   124 

Ganeial  Maraej'i  Bartbolomew  Failings         .  .        iil.  222 

GaueiDiu  Enemiea,  by  J.  Corey  .  ,  lii.  307 

Gantjlnes  and  Nobility,  an  interlude  .  U.  389,  396 

Geoffrey,    Ab'dot  of  St.  Alban*,  his  Mirade^pUy  of  St 

Katheiine  .  .  .  •  (.3 

a«otge  A  Gieen,  the  Fianer  of  Walcefleld,  by  R.  Gieene 
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If  yon  know  not  me  you  know  Nobody,  by  T.  Heywood      .     iii.  316 
Iliad,  Seren  Books  of  ths,  bj  G.  Chapman  .         '   .     Li.  256 

Impatient  Poverty,  an  interlude  ,  ,  .  -  ii.  272 

Inganni,  an  ItaUaa  play  employed  by  Sbakeipeare  ,       i.  327 

lu^lend,  Thomaa,  hie  Diwbediecl  CMld         .  .  ii.  360 

Iniquity  and  the  Vice        .  .  .  .  ,     ii.  26S 

Innocents,  Slaughtec  of  the,  in  Uiracle-piays  .  .  ii.  192 

Interlude  of  Youth,  the    .  .  .  .  .      ii.  312 

Inlerpietacyon  of  the  namei  ot  the  Goddyi  and  Qoddeue), 

tj  Lidgata    .  .  .  .  .  >         1.  21 

Irish  Knight,  a  pUy  .  .  .  .  .  t  238 

— —  Mask,  by  Ben  Jonion  .  .  .  .       i.  382 

Bebellion,  bj  Kirke        .  ,  ,  ,  ii.  104 

Island  Princest,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  .  .      i.  436 

Isle  of  Doga,  by  Thomaa  Naab  ,  i.  306,  307.    iiL  94,  221 

Italian  Flayers  ia  England  .  ,  .     i.  235.    iii.  399 

Itiuerant  Playara,  Statute  of  14th  Elii.  c  5.,  to  control  i.  203 

IvM,  Simen,  the  Compoaei  .  .  .  .       ii.  59 

Jack  and  Gill,  a  play        ,  .  .  ,  ,       i.  194 

— —  Drum's  Entertainment    .  ,  i.  231.    iii.  379,  417 

Juggle^  an  interiude  .  i.  89.    ii  269.    iii.  13 

Jacob  and  Etau,  in  Mirade^lays        .  ,  .  ii.  168 

a  religious  play  .  iL  247.    iii.  442 

Jamei,  Richard,limnerof  books  to  Henry  VIII.  .  i.  96 

'  I,  ma«k  giien  to,  1^  Queen  Elisabeth         .  .       i.  270 

I    i  hi*  poetry  and  encouragement  of  ptays  i.  344 

—  11   I        reposed  letter  to  Shakespeare  .  .  i,  370 

— plays  belbre,  on  progress  .  ,  .       i.  407 

'     '      letter)  to  canc^  the  patent  fbr  an  Amphitheatre  i.  425 

_^  the  Fovlh,  by  Bobert  Greene  .  .  iii.  161 

Jane  Shore,  by  Cbettle  and  others  .  .  .iii.  91 

Janus,  the  mask  of  . .  .  .  ,  ,       i.  205 

Jealous  Loiets,  by  Thomas  Randolph  .  .  iii.  391 

Je£fes,  Anlbony  and  Humphrey,  playera    .  i.  351,  382,  395 

Jephtha,  1:7  Chettle  and  Dekket    .  .  .  ,      iii  97 


,\c 


4W  INDEX. 

Jctmne,  St^hULatiaTenioociftbeBibla        ,  .  ii.  133 

Janiiiimo,  the  fini  part  of,  bj  Thanw  Kyd  .         iii.  SOS,  207 

Jgruaalem,  the  houia  of  Bt.  John  of,  t)M  apptnl,  &c.  of  the 

Beiels  kept  in  .  .  ■  ■  .      i.  241 

Jew  uid  Ptalemf ,  a  pUy        .  .  .  ii  419.    ili.  324 

orMiilU,byChrutopberMulow        .      111.114,135,323,417 

Jigi,  what  thi^  were  ...  iii.  376,  378 

Jocuta,  V  GaieoignB  *ai  Kinmbnenh    i,  193.    ii.  414.  iii.  6,  loe 
Jobaa,  Tyl),  and  Sv  Jbau,  by  J.  Uflywood  .  .  .     ii.  389 

JohntheBaptiqtpreacli)iigiatli«WUilenwf^b]rJ^B«le  ii  236,  239 
JohuMin,  William,  ft  player      ,  ,  ,  ,  i  2i0 

Jooe^  Barthol^meir  and  Kichaid,  plj^fn        ,  >  ii.  48 

■  .  l9iKa,  warrant  for  ■  maik  to  ^  •  i       i  378 

bisSalaijaaSuiTeympftlwWwkl  i  379 

hii  Tieit  to  Italy      .  .  .  .      i  393 

^_^^_^^  hii  ofience  at  Bon  Jowon         .  •  ii.  37 

JenJ^uou'sTaleofalTub  ii  53 


.-  piaised  by  Thom^  Beywood 


I.    iii  376, 291 

i  274,399,408 

.    iii  379 

,      i  363, 364 

-  Twelfth  Night'i  Bereti  .  >  ,      i  3S4 

-  Hymentei  .  •  >  •  i.  365 

-  grant  of  the  Bereli  to,  in  rareniou     .  ,      i  418 

-  Two  Royal  Manki  .  .  .  i  435 
.  peniianisiKdfromlQOmaTkitolOO/t             .       ii  2& 

-  Magmitic  I.ady     .  .  .  Ii,  43.    Ui  347,  377 
-TaleofaTub     .             .             .  .         ii  53, 58 

-  Cynthia'*  JU«eli        .  |ii  205, 207,  274, 369, 442 

-  AdiUtiona  to  the  Spanitb  nagedy  iii  205, 430 

-  his  acting  in  the  Spuiiilt  Tragedy,  &e.  .     iii  282 

-  RichBid  CiDokbaek         .  .  .  iii  420 

-  Poetastei    .  .  .  Iii  274, 364, 421 
iii  277 

iU.  877,320,321,34^343 
ui  300,  309 

.. Volpane,  oc  the  Fox  ..  .    i  448.   uL  343 

New  Ion  .  .  .  .'  iii  368 

DarilisMiAw  .  .  .  1^.369,409 

Jube  th«  Sane,  a  play        ....  .  i.  l^Q.    liL  23 


Juby,  EdTWtd,  a  playei     .           .  L  307,351,381.  iii.  lOe 

JuiUi,  the  treachery  of,  in  Minule-pUf  ■  ,  ,            •  ii.  204 

Judgment,  the  Lait,  in  Uirftcle-plsyl  .             •  u.  S£t 

Jugurth,  King  of  Niunidia,  B  play      •  •           i.  447.  iii,  417 

JuUui  Cffiwr,  a  pl»y         ..            ..  .  i,  180.    ii.  79,415 

Juat  Italian,  bj  Sir  W.  Darenont        .  .            .  UL  327 

IUtbbrimb,  StJ,  Kiracle-play  of,  at  Doiuiaple                i.  3.  ii.  127 

Kemp,  WiUiam,  a  player        .              .  ,              .  i.  398 


iiL  28, 33 

.-  Nine  Dayi  Wonier 

iii.  100.413 

KendaU,  William,*  player       .... 

iii.  S9 

i.  192,  233 

Key  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Parliameiit  . 

ii,  62,  lor 

Kindheart'a  Dream,  by  Henry  Cbcttle         .              .  ii. 

436.    iii.  380 

King  and  no  King     . .           .  .           .                 i.  snul    ii.  79,  106 

1 and  the  Subject,  or  the  Tyrant,  by  Uouingn 

.       ii.  87 

u.  n 

. theoldhiitDryof           .            .            .      i 

iiL  61,  73, 107 

iii.  369 

.      i.  4,'i5 

Lelr,ChronicU  History  of 

iii.  61,  75, 107 

, of  Scots,  a  Tragedy        .... 

i.  194 

,  270,  265,  267 

—  ofther^m.     ... 

ii.  272 

.    iL  6,  76 

. Vale  Royal 

L  114 

L  193.    iii.  6 

Kirk,  George,  Priry  Seals  to,  for  masking  attir.    . 

ii.  38,  85,  91 

Kirke,  John,  hia  Iriah  SebeUioB 

ii.  104 

.  .   ..              a  pUy  by,  burnt  for  ribaldry  . 

.      ii.  104 

Kirlunan,  Francis,  his  Loves,  &C.,  of  Clerio  and  Lotia  .       ii.  81 
. Unlucky  Citiien   .  .            .             ii.  354 

KnigbloFtbeBucDiDgBock        ,  .             .             .       i.  243 

■ Pestle              .  .            .        ii.  73, 92 

Knight's  Conjuring,  bf  T.  Dekket  .            .             .iii.  344 

Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  a  pU j          .  .           iii.  27,  107, 313 

— -• —  an  Honest  Man,  a  play  .            .             .iii.  28 

Kyd,  Thomas,  and  his  works              .  .            .iii.  87,  205 

-i  ■  .  —  — — i- first  put  of  Jeronimo   .  .            .            iii.  206 

Spanish  Tragedy    .  iii.  305,  209,364,  376,  3S8 

■■■—.——.  .lianriitionpfConwlU  .           ,    iu.  306,  313 


Lu>v  Buban,  a  pU;       .  .  .  .  ,      i.  196 

_^  of  Fleann^  by  Jamaa  Shirley    .  .  .         ii.  70,  92 

Lunbud,  WUliun,  liu  Pecunbalatioii  of  Kent       .  iu.  265, 34S 

LaniMtw,  Duke  ot,  hU  Minitreli        .  .  .  i.  13 

John.  .  .  .  .  .      iiL  39 

Luie,  Jick,  ■  pUy«r  .  .  .  .  L  231 

Laueham,  Bobert,  bu  letter  from  Keoilwaith        L  234.    ii.  333, 334 
Lsnhun,  or  Lanehsra,  John,  a  player  .  .      i,  210 

Lanier,  Jerome  aad  William,  their  uUriei         .  .  ii.  10 

JUquel  Ridieuloii,  by  Heniy  Fanat     .  .  .    iii  308,  SSI 

Lannder  and  Caliita,  .  ...  ii  63 

Laud,  Abp.,  petitian  to,  against  Bladifrian  lliBatre      .  ii.  27 

Laim,  WiUiam  and  Heury,  the  compoieni  .  .  ii.  59,  74 

Law  Trickt,  or  Who  would  hava  thought  it  .  .      L  435 

Leai,  King,  Sbalieipaare'B      ...  iii.  61,  75,  98 

Lee,  Robert,  a  player  and  dromatiit  .        i.  395,  429.    iii.  106 

Leek,  Sir  Fiaocii,  hi>  playen  .  .  .  i.  160 

Legg«,  Dr.,  his  letter  regarding  plays  at  Cambridga  .      i.  296 

L«  Orand,  his  Fabliaux  ou  Contes  .  ,  ,     ii.  127 

Leicester,  the  EbiI  d^  royal  Licence  Hot  hii  playeis,  1574  t  210 

— — ■—  his  letter  regarding  Sir  Jerome  Bcvet       i.  233 

his  players         .  .  ■      i.  200, 205 

Leir,  King,  Chronida  History  of  ,  ,     iii,  61,  75, 107 

Leland,  John,  bisFageant  bdbreAnnoBoIeya        .  .     ii.  446 

Iient,  suppression  of  plays  during        .  .  .      i.  310, 394 

French  playen  allowed  to  act  during  .  .  •       ii.  66 

Leulon,  F.,  his  YoungGaUant's  Whirligig  iii.  331,  337, 340 

LewickJ^  Edward,  bis  History  of  Htus  and  Oisipput  L  238 

Lidgale,  John,  his  Disgoiaing  or  Mumming  at  Eltbam        .         i.  IS 

DauDce  of  Hacattre  .  .  i.  20 

'  ■  InlerpretacyDn  of  the  names  of  the  Goddys 

and  Goddesses  .  .  .         i.  21 

Procession  of  Pageants  by         .  ,  ii.  141 

Ijfe  and  Repentance  of  Mary  Uagdalen  ii.  265—268,  332 

. of  Sir  John  01dcastle,£nt  part  .  .  .     iii.  246 

LikewiUtaLike,byU.Fu]weU  ii.  173,262,266,270,338,449.  iii.  26 
Liacoln,  Bp.,  a  play  perfoniied  in  his  house  on  a  Sunday  ii.  30 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  his  Satke  of  the  three  Estaitys  i.  122 

Lingua,  by  Anthony  Brewer  .  .  .  ii.  417, 4Z8 

Liveries  and  badges  worn  by  players  .  ii  20.    iii.  440 

Lodge,  Thomas,  his  Defence  of  playa   ii.  277,  418,443.    iii.  93,  246 

. Alarum  for  Usurers  .  .  .      ii,  277 

. Wits  Misery  and  the  World's  MadneM     iii.  160, 364 


Lodge,  Thoaus,  levieir  of  bis  diamatic  irorks       .  ,       iiL  213 

hii  Euphues  Shadow  .  .  iii  149 

r—  Wounds  of  CivU  W»r  .  .     iii.  214 

and  Gtwua,  tbeii  Looking  GUsa  for  Loodon  and 

England  ....  ii.  42B.  iii.  171,  218,364 
London  CIiTOiuele  •  .  .  .  .     i.  16 

'  naughty  plays '  in     .     .  .  .  ,  i.  161 

orders  of  the  CoqiqrBtioD  of,  agaitut  playg,  &c.  i.  1 2S 

. Parish  Clerks  ol^  Ih^  Miracle  pUfs        .  .         ii.  147 

London's  Lamentation  foi  faer  Sins,  bj  W.  C.  .  iii.  311 

Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  a  plaj  .  .  ,         iii,  37S 

Longsvord,  William,  a  plaj,  by  Michael  Diaytoa  iii,  93,  420 

Look  about  ^ou,  a.  play  ,  .  .  ,         i.  3 

Lord  or  Abbot  of  Misrule  .  .  ,  .  i.  42 

Lord'sMasli,  by  IlioniaB  Campion.  .  .  .     i.  377 

Lotteries  at  the  Lord  Keeper's  ,  .  ,  L  32S 

Lore  and  Fortune,  the  rare  Triumphs  of    .  i.  248,    iii.  44,  107 

Honpur,  by  Davenanl     .  .  ,  ii.  63,  79 

freed  from  Ignorance  and  Folly,  by  Ben  Jonson     .  i.  376 

Love  Restored,  by  Ben  Jonson  ,  ,  ,  i.  37S 

Lover's  Melancholy,  by  Jot)n  Ford  .  .  .       ii.  20 

Love's  Aftergaine      .  .  .  .  .  ii.  73 

Cruelty  .  ,  ...  .         ii.  92 

II...  Metamorphosis,  by  John  Lyly  .  .  iii.  189 

Mis^ss,amask,by.T.  Heyvood  ii.  76,  92.    iii,  372 

SacriScf         ...  .  .  .  ii.  93 

, Triumiihs  thiough  CoUipohs,  by  Ben  Jonson  .         ii.  S!> 

Lowen,  John,  a  pUyer  .  .  .L  346,  416,  430.  ii.  2,  20,  54,  64 
^  J.  Taylor,  and  ,C.  Baaston,  protection  to,  against 

printing  their  plays         ...  .  .  ii,  83 

Loyal  Subject     .  .  .  .      .      .        i.  436.    ii.  S6 

Loyalty  and  Beauty,  History  of  .  .  .  i.  243 

Ludus  CovqctriEe,  a  volume  of  MS.  Miracl»^lays  id  called  i.  50 

ii.  138,  156,  209 
Lupo,  Thomas,  his  Petition  to  Prince  Charles      .  .  i.  433 

Lapton,  Thomas,  his  All  for  money  ii.  263,  347,  417.    iii.  364 

Luther  and  his  Wife  brought  upon  the  stage       .  .  i.  ]  07 

Lust's  Domiuioa,  attributed  tu  Marlow         .  iii.  73,  96,  146 

Lusty  JurentuB,  a  Ifoialiilay     .  .  ii.  266,  272,  316,  330 

Lyly,  John,  all[ided  to  ^a  Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Musea  ii.  429 

' his  Enflymion  .  .  .  .    i.  230,  iii.  179 

-  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit        .  .         iii.  172 

-  GaUthea        ...  iii.  173,  17S,  160 


Vol.  Ill,  2  I 


ii.Coot^lc 


Pige 
Lflf,  JuhD^letlen  to  Loid  BoTglilejr       .  i.  S40.    Hi.  174,  175 

-  Maid's  MetamotphoKi  .         i.  2S1.  iii.  176,  1S5 

.  .  iii.  188 

iii.  176,  183 

Mother BotnbiB     .  ..       iii.  173,  ITS,  184 

petiliDiiei  ioi  the  office  of  the  Rerels     .  .      L  240 

Jap  with  an  Hatdiet      .    .  i.  274.    iiL  175,  345 

__j dramatic  woiti  rerieirad  '        .  .  iii.  17* 

■ Sapbo  and  Pbao  .  t,  iii  175,  173 

■    —  Woman  in  the  Moop  .  .         iiL  1S7,  S50 

Alexander  and  Cainpaqw        ill.  174,  179, 176,  177,  273 

Hsbbe,  ThomsB,  his  Siianish  Bavd     .  .  .      ii.  36,  409 

Uacbeth,  by  ShakeBpeu«f  vlieu  jmduced  .  .       i.  369 

Usd-cBp,  a  play  by  Bamtn      ••  •  ,  .  i-  447 

M^  Couple  WeU  Met,  a  play        .  .  .  .       ii.  93 

Lorer,  by  J.  Fletcher       .  .  .  .  i.  437 

Ma^etic  Lady,  by  Ben  Joason     ,  .  U.  43,  S3,    iii.  347 

Magiufieince,aniii(Hilude,byJahn  Skelton     .  .  ii.  324 

Mahomet  and^iran,  the  fair  Oreeh,  by  Qwrg*  ft»l|  <      iti.  26 

Uaid  of  Honour,  by  Philip  MsniiigeT  .  .  it.  92 

.the  Mill    .....        ).  436,  441,  442,  445 

Haid>aMetamorphosU,byJohDL;Iy    .  i.  2S1.    iy.  176,  185 

I  Rerenge     .         .   ■         .   .         ,   '         .  ,         ii.  92 

Haleconleot,  by  John  Huston  i.  334.    111876,339,350,389 

HalTolio,  B  play  n>  called  .  .  .  .         i.  439 

HamilUa,  in  two  parts,  by  Bobert  Greene        •    -         •  iii.  148 

■ pUy  .  .  .  .  ,         i.  207 

Mankind,  a  MS.  Morally  ...  it.  £93 

MaDnery,SatnDel,  a  player  .  .  .  .  ii.  22 

Hanningtree,  the  Morals  of       .       .     -       .  .  ii.  139 

Man's  Vni,  a  Moral        ......         ii.  272 

Manuel  de  Fech«,  by  Grosiefete,  or  Wadlgton  .      16.    ii.  141 

Hariam,  the  Fair  Qoeep  of  Jeirry,  by  Lady  B.  Carey  ■  iii.  S83 
MiLrkium,  Jenie,  mentioned  in  Skialetheia  ,  iii.  1 03 

Haikland,  Mr.,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Cheater  Miracle^ayi  ii.  127 
Marlow,  Chriatopher,  and  hia  dramatic  works  renewed  iii.  107 

_ , circuniatances  of  hia  death  iii.  144 

, : his  Fausfua  .  iii.  113,  126,  424 

Edwardihe  Second  .  iii  138,  198 

Hero  and  Leander  .  .  iii.  114 

Jewof  Malta.  .  .  lit.  114,  417 

Masaacre  at  Fan*  iii.  IDl,  132,  414 

■  lamburlaiae.  .      iii.  113,  8S3, 417,  «H 


HBrlow,  Christopher,  and  Nuh,  their  Dido 
Uarmioa  Shakerlej,  his  Halland'a  LeagDU 

'  Fine  CompuiioD   ■         . 

Honiage  of  Hind  sud  Measure,  a  Moial-play 

Wit  and  Wiidom,  a  Moral-play   t. 

.  ■  Science,  a  Hotal-play 

Hacstoli,  John,  his  lAntonio  and  HeUida        . 

■ —  Ant»mo'8  Ee»«of«' 

— Aneodote  of  •  <  ■ 

menlioned  in  Skia1«tbeia 

'  '    i  ■  tus  Iniatiate  OounteM 

■■ What  yow  Will 

-  Maleeontent  ).  334.    ii 


—  PygmaUoB'a  Imago 


Haitia  Maipielale,  brought  upon  Iho  Sf^;* 

Swart 

Martin's  Month's  Mind,  byThomas  Nash 

Harloo,  Thomas,  a  player 

Mary  Magdalen,  Mirade-plaj  of     - . 

-  Life  amd  Repentance  of 


i.  882,  334 

•       iiL447 

.  i335 

lii.  104 

L  3»6 

iB.  837,  8&I,  417 

S70,  330,  SiO,  380 

iiii  412 

.    LSTS 

a  334 

li.  SOSi  345 

1.  I 


ii.  S31,  137,  302 

il,  241 

Bevels  befon  .  .  .  .      L  8S 

book  of  the  eipenses  of  her  hoosAold      .  i.  99 

Queen,  her  establishnient  of  misicians-and  plajnr* 


-  of  Scots  and  Elisabeth,  thoir  intended  meeting 


1.  181 


i.  aS3,  364 


i.  870- 


Mnsk  before  Ehsabeth,  sanf  in 

_  first  introduction  of,  from  Italy  ■ 

-^— of  Almaius,  Pilgrims,  and  IiislMuen      •     < 

Beauty,  by  Ben>Jonson  -    ,        -     . 

Blackness,  by£eD  Jotuon        . 

■  Qaeens,  b^Ben  Jonson,  MS.  of      . 

sent  by  Queen  Eliiabeth  to  King  JamM  > 

Haskelyns  and  Masculeis  ■  ^       L  73- 

Mason,  Alexander,  MuescaUus  Hiniatralloiitni  to  Henry  VII.      i.  99- 
Massacre  at  Faria,iy  Christopher  Mailow  iii.  ISl,  132,  414- 

of  France,  by  John  Webster  ,  .         iii.  101 

Maasey,  Charles,  a  [dayer  .  i.  3M,  388,  427.    iii.  166 

Masnngn,  FhiUp,  licence  refused  for  a  play  by  ■  >  i).  2S 

Master  of  the  King's  9S8tinie«        ....      i.  IM- 

Rerels,  hU  office,  cieated  in  1 548  .      i.  li^  133 

Mastiff,  the,  by  Henry  Poirat         .  .  ,  .    iii,  393 

Match  me  in  London,  byThomaBDeliker  -     ,  .1.445 

or  No  Match,  a  play      ..  .  .  .  1.447 

Matthew  Puis  Ml  the  AUiacle-playot  St.  KatlKriM  .  i.  fl 


Ccosic 


HaitoliB,  attoonU  of  the  Augustine  CanoiiB  of  (  i.  .24 

May  Day,  bj  Qtoige  Cliapiiuui     •  •  .  •     iii.  431 

• Edward,  a  player  .  >  •  *  ii.  22 

Mayne,  Jaiper,  hia  Ci^  Match     .  .  iii.  347,  425,  441 

Mayor  of  Quinbi^ughjb;  Thomu  Middlefon  *  iii.  102 

Maylar,  a«orge,  inteiluile  player  to  Heniy  VIII.  .         i.  97 

Maade,  Jacoli,  Bujnmoned  by  the  PiiTy  Couadl      ■  ,     iii.  288 

Measure  foi  Measure,  by  Shalieipeare  •  .iii.  61,  6G 

Medea,  tmulaleil  by  Joluji  Studley  .  ,  iii.  14.  13 

Medidile  for  a  Curst  Wife,  by  Thama»  DeLkei  .  iii.  97. 

Hednll,  H.,interludeofTndh,Igi]Onuie«,auilHypocrisy,by        i.  65 

' —  Nature,  an  interlude,  by  .        i.  6S,  2S8.    ii.«148 

Mdiie,  a  comedy,  acted  by  Freach  players  ,       ...      H.  G6 

Melton,  WilUam,  a  friac-minot,  and  Miiade-playB  at  York  a.  144 

Memorabla  Mask,  by  George  Cbaimkaa  .  .  i.  377. 

Mena^on,  by  Robert  Greene  ,  iU.  lOS,  160,  229,  30& 

MamechmiofFlsuhia,tcuubUdb)-W.W.  i.  327,  328,    iiL  61. 

Meicuiy  Vindicated,  by  Ben  Jonson    ,  .  .,  i.  392 

Meies,  Frances,  his  FalladiB  Tamia  i.  323,  355.    iiL  2,  321,  400 

Mennaid  and  Mitre  Taveini  .  ■  •  iii.  275 

Meny  Conceited  Jeita  of  George  Feele      .  «  .    iii. .197. 

' Devil  pf  Edmonton       .  .  .  i.  435.    iii.\4ir 

MilkmftidB,  a  pluy  .  .  .  >  .    'iii.  .418 

Metamotphoied  Gipsies,  by  Ben  Jouaon  .  .  i.  426 

Michadmu  Tom,  by  Thomaa  Hiddleton  .  .    L  434.    uL  345 

MicrOcDsmus,  by  Tboniu  Nabbea       .  ,  ,  ii.  .428. 

Hidasi  by  John  Lyly        .  .  .  ,  Hi.  175, 183 

MiddletoD,  Thoma;    .  .  ,  ,  i.  404.    iii.  106 

his  Michaelmas  Term  .        i.  434.    iii.  345 

OameofCheia  ,  .  ■      L  450 

Randall,  Earl  ot  Chester  ,  .  iii.  102 

Mayor  of  Quinboiough  .  ■        iiL  102 


-' and  Dekket's  Roariop;  Girt  .  ,    iiL  343, 351 

Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream,  acted  on  Sunday  before  the  Bp. 

of  Liiicoli)  .  ,  ..  .  ii.  31 

■ hyShekespewe      ,.  iii.  162,444 

Milan,  (he  Duke  of,  and  the  Hotquesa  ot  Mantua,  a  play  i.  243 

Mildmay,  Sir  Humphrey,  extracts  fiom  his  book  of  expenses 

and  Wary  ,  ,  iL  36, 41,  55,  63, 70,  86,  107 
Mile-end  Greep,  plays  &c.  upon  .  ,  .  i.  41 
pla-jers  of         .                ,                ,  i,  41, 4S 


;=.,o,Cooijlc 


Miller'i  Tale,  by  ChaneeT    ■  ■  r        . 

Hilton,  JohD,  his  GomuB  .  •  -      > 

Hind,  Will,  and  Uudentandiog,  US.  Moral-play  of 
Hinstrela     ■  .  •  .  . 

of  Henry  VI.      .  . 

of  Edward  IV.,  regulations  for      ■  . 

iocorporalion  of  . 

'■ —  Austrian  and  Bavarian  in  England      • 

of  the  King  and  Queen  tempore  Henij  VII. 

of  Henry  VIIL   . 

. of  Edward  VI. 

Hjracle-playa  when  Sist  introduced      .  . 

origin  of  .  .  , 

subjects  of       ,  ,  , 

the  moat  ancient  in  English  .  < 


— — <  at  Cheater,  examined 

belonging  to  Widldrk  Abbey, 


-  at  Coventry,  eiarained 


Uircor  of  Knighthood,  by  Margaret  Tyler     . 

. Modetty,  by  Robert  Greene 

Monsters,  by  William  Rankin 

Mutahility,  by  Anthony  Uunday 

Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,  by  G.  Willdns 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  by  Thomas  Hughes 

Misogonus,  a  MS.  comedy,  by  T.  Richards 
Misrule,  Lord,  and  Abbot  of        .     .  . 
his  emoluments 


■ his  SODS       . 

Mist^ie  du  Viel  Testament,  printed  by  Anloine  Verard 

Mitre,  Shakespeare's  Bhimes  at  the      . 

Monster  lately  found  out  and  discovered,  by  Rich.  Reulidgi 

Moone,  or  Hohun,  Michael,  a  player 

Morals,  or  Moral-plays,  when  invented  •  • 


-  defined 


More,  or  Moore,  Joseph,  a  player 

■—  Dissembler!  betides  WoTnen,  by  Tbonas  Middleton 


HeqiyVm.  .    .            .    .                .  ,      L  113 

. MS-  histoiiMl  pUy  of  i.  84,    ia.  262 

.271,273.  ,iiL  373,415 

Uolher  Bomble,  by  JohD  Lfly.   .                 .  iU.  i73,  \li,  184 

Redcap,  by  M.  DiByton  and  A.  MuudAy  ■  iil.  33, 355 

UotiTe  to  Good  Woila,  by  PLiUp  StubbM    ,  .    iji.  267,391 

Mount  Tabor,  by  Willis       .                   .                   .  .       ii  273 

MouselVap,  Kpigjamal^H,  P.                    .  .            iii.  341 

Moyle,  Tbomos,  &  Bfudent,  committed  by  Wolff y  .      L  104 

Mncedorus,  accident  while  it  was  played  ai  Witney  ii.  US 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  by  Sha^Mpeve  .                i.  ^ 

MulusteT,  Kichaid,'biaBoy9   '            .                .  1.205,208,2(19 

Uiuiilay,  Antony,       .              ^    .                   ,  i.  3SJ,    ui.  lOS 

■              ; iiis  Widow's  Charw               .  .      .      iL  03 

——^^—~^——-  review  of  his  dramatic  work*  ,            iii.  230 

— '■ '■ 'Pno  Italian  Pentlemen          .  iii.  241, 44S 

; '- his  jf irroT  of  Mutability  ,            iii  241 

' — '- ■ bownWloftliBBwlof  Huntuigdoii    iii.  243, 386 

; Ballad  of  UatWM           .  .              u3Q5 

— '■  and^Chettle,  their  Death  of  Huntingdon  .    iij.  340. 

Murder  of  the  Son  ujion  a  Mother                   ■  .                i.  447 

Murderous  Michael,  History  of            .                .  i,  342.    iik  &S 
Musea'  Looking  Glass,  by  T.  Bandclph        ,       ii.  428.    iii.  277. 33fi 

Music  in  old  Theatres         ...  iii.  440, 44C 

Musician^  cosi  of  Eliiabeth'a       .                .  .              1.34? 

-— ofCWlesI.,  li^ofthe      .           '      .  ii.  8, 103 

Mylei,  a  jiUyer  of  the  Duke  of  S<niiera«t      .  .              i  140 

Mysteries,  misapplication  of  the  word                    .  .     E  123 

My»teryBotlnyquyte,byJohnBale'          .  .               ii  124 

N*BBu,  Thomas,  hia  Honnibd  and  8cipio  _iii  331, 338 

ToHenham  Court    .                ,  .    iiL  33fi 


Narcissoa,  a  play 


NmNI 


a,  hia  ftetum  of  ^apipiil  ef  ^kigland  .      L  273 

—  Havewhh  you  to  Saffian  Walden      j.  281.    iii.  23*^ 

212 

—  letter  from,  to  ^Robert  Cotton  .      1.302 
-~  his  Christ's  Tean  over  Jerusalem         L  304.    iii.  SIS 

—  Isle  of  Dogs    .'  ,  i,  30G.    iii.  94, 221 

—  Stran'geNews    '  i.  341.    O.  W,    iiL383,4M 

—  Marlb'skonth'sMutd  u.  308.    iii.  267,341 

—  Almond  foi  a  I'aiiot  .  )ii.  ])8»  173 


byCOO'^IC 


NaihiThaaui^GinsllebeliurelLOMOuralftik^IiM  lii,  108,113 
■    Paaquil's  Apolog]r  .  .  iiL  irS 

. , Sumipm'  LmLWIII  iii.  321,  223,  444,  44S 

.review  of  bis  diamatic  Toibs     .  ,  ,     iii.  221 

_ ■ the  l^imming;  of,  by  G.  Haivey  .  iii,  S21 

■big  Terror;  of  the  Night  .  .    iii,  222 

. , Suijplication  of  Fierce  PenBJlesi         ,     iii,  223, 380 

.Apology  of  PiwM  PenntleM         ,  .      iii.  33 

a«d  Marlon's  Dido,  Queen  of  Cuthsge  iii.  &4, 221,  225 

Nsturs  of  the  Four  Elementi, »  Honl-i^r  i.  94.    iL  319 

^  an  Interlude,  by  Bear;  Mednrall      .  ,     ii.  149,298 

Navagero,  Anijrea,  ppeni  by,  copied  by  deotge  CbapiBMi  iii  52S 
Nararro,  Jobn,  end  bi>  company  of  Spanish  pl^ara  .       ii.  £9 

Naxen,  t^e  Duke  ot,  his  visit  tv  BngUnd    .  .  ^.378 

Mayler,  Qeorgf,  a  player     .  •  •  •      i,  IIS 

NuiBuieo,  Qiegoiy,  th«  earlieit  writet  of  Uiiacla^iUya  ii,  13fr 

Neeromantei,  a  play,  by  IViHiam  Percy      .  .  iii.  377 

Neptune's  Triumph,  by  Ben  Jonaon     .  .         i.  444.    ii.  17 

Neio,  Claudiu)  Hb^iui,  the  tragical  Life  asd  DmUloI  i.  434, 447 
Nevill,  Sir  John,  play  at  the  inaiTiBKe  of  bif  dangbter  i.  99 

'Nevite,  Dr.  ThomBs,.  his  application  foe  the  roy^  lobct  <  i.  29G 
Nevyle,  Alexander,  hw  tranfUtion  of  CGdipus  .  iii.  14 

NeircBitte-upon-Tyqe,  Hicac|e-pUyl  tt  •  a.  139,  IfiS 

.  Plaj^  whipped  at  ,  .         .         .  .     i.  XZIT. 

New  Acqoaintaace,  a  dramatic  perfomance  ■  i.  xrii. 

Nvw  HalJ,  Eaiei,  K^vels  at  .  .  .        i.  68 

NewInn,byBeDjoniaB  '•  t  iu  2».    ni.  3SS 

Newiagtos  Theatre  .  ,  .  .  i.  341, 343 

account  of  the  .  .iii.  31^  322 

New  Letter  of  Notable  Content*,  t^OthrielHKTer  i  306.  iii.  114 
News  from  Hell,  by  Thomas  Dekker    ii.  440.    iU.  32^  343, 408, 438 

• from  the  New  \Forld  in  the  Uoon,  by  Ben  JouKia  i.  41 9 

from  Purgatory,  Tarl^tou'i  .  iii  379,  381 

Newteu,  J.obo,  a  plainer  .  .  •  .  i.  3S& 

Iliomf^  his  linei  to  WilUam  BDonia     .  .      i.  23e 

I  dapi  to  Atropoioo  OeUon  •  iii.  14 

,    tranalatjon  of  Seneea'aThflhwa  *      iii.  14 

New  nvicV  to  Cheat  (he  DerU  . .  .  .  iii  373 

New  Way  to  P^y  Old  Debts  ..  .         u.  92.    iii  440 

NictlWai)ton,  an  Interlude       .   .  .  .  ii.  381 

Nichols,  Hr.  J.  B.,  hii  US.  of  tiia  Chester  Uirael^^dtvi  ii.  S3? 

Night  Walkeri  a  play     .   ,  .  .  u.  iS,  93 

Nigrjpun^,  by  J-  siahoa,  >  1100^%  L  53.    ii.  273, 339 


Nina  Dayi*  Wonder,  by  WiUiam  Kemp        .     • 
Niolie  dinolved  into  ■  Nilus,  by  Anthoiiy  Stafford 
Noah's  Flood,  m  Miiael^-plBja  . 

Noble  BoDdmaa        .  . 

Oentlemaa  •  > 

Straoger,  b;  Lewb  Sbsrpe 

Noel,  Mr.,  bia  retort  ou  Sir  W.  Rawley 

North,  Lord,  complaint  agaiut,  regarding  players 

Extracts  from  his  Household-book 

Northbrook,  John,  his  Treatise  against  Didng,  Dancing:, 

VBinBays,8!c.         .              i.  339.    ii.  427.    ii>.  265,  382 

Norlhuroberland,  Duke  of,  extract  of  a  letter  from         ,  i.  68 

hu  Master  of  the  Retels  in  1512  i.  84 

his  AlmoiKT                .                .  i.  84 

hii  rewards  to  pIsiyerB          •  i.  84 

his  family  Account-book             >  i.  85 

Northward  Ho  !  ■  pUy                .                 .               L  435.  iii.  429 

Norton,  Thomas,  one  of  the  authors  of  FerMi  and  Forrei  ii.  462 

and  SsckriUe's  Ferrai  and  Porrex      i.  180.    ii.  414,423,481 

Notes  tiam  the  Blackfriara  and  Carton  Elegies,  tiy  Henry 

Fitig«ofltey         .  .iii.  351, 365, 387 

Noce,  Thomas,  his  Iranslatiou  of  Seueca's  Octavia  .  iii.  14 
Nycke,  a  tumbler  before  Queen  Elisabeth              .                t     L  319 

Nycowllee,  Robert,  a  player           .                ,                ,  i.  318 

OiTHS  in  plays,  statute  against,  1  Jac.-I.,  e.  21    .                  .  i.  369 

dedaralion  of  Charles  I.  concerning  ii.  58 

Oberon,  a  Mask,  by  Ben  Jonsoa         ,                 .                ^  i.  375 

Obserrationa  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesy,  by  T.  Campon  i]L  128 

,    Oblation  of  the  three  Kings,  in  Mu'ade-plays       •                ■  ii.  189 

Obstmate  Lady,  by  Sir  A.  Cockayne  ,  «  iii.  348 
Octavia,  translated  by  Thomas  Niice  .  iu.  14,  21 
(Edipus,  translated  by  a  Alexander  Nevyle               .            iii.  14,  18 

Olave,  St,  Miracle-play  of                   .                .                ,  L  167 

01di:astle,.Sir  Joha,and  FalstaS'                     .                   .  iii.  69 

Old  Fortunatui,  by  Thomaa  Dekker     .                .                ■  i.  iiii 

Oldsworth,  Michael,  warrants  for  Masks        .                   .      ii.  8, 86,  91 

Old  Wirea'  Tale,  by  George  Peele      .                .                %  iii.  196 

Opportunity,  by  James  Shirley    .                .                .  ii.  92 

OroUo  ad  Cterum,  by  Dean  Colet     .   .                .                .  i.  56 

Oie^nate  de  Saneta  Maiia  Magdalena,  a  Miracle-play  ii.  231 

Orestes,  a  play          .   ,             .   .             .   .                ,  i.  194 

Orlando  Fuiioso,  incident  in,  boiTowed  by  C.  Mallow            .  iii.  117 


Orlando  Fucittso,  by  R.  Greene  .  ,  ',  iii.  1^4 
Ordinance  of  Sept  1^42,  for  temporarily  dosing  Tbeatroi  ii.  104 
■  ofOct.  1647,  for  supptesdn^  Theatres  .  ii.  110 
Ordinary,  the,  by  WiJJiam  Caitwrighi  ,  .  iii.  3S2 
Ostler,  Wmiam,  a  player  .  .  .  i.  430, 35S 
Othello,  by  Shsliespeate  .  .  .  i.  436.  ii.  70 
OTerbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  characters  .  ■  iii.  34S 
Overthrow  of  Stage  Plays,  tiy  Dr.  Rainolda  .  .  iii.  201 
Oxford,  Eart  of,  a  dumatic  poet  .  ,  iii.  2 
his  Childcen  of  the  Chapel          .  .        i.  30 

PiQB,  John,  a  player                    .                 ,                .  ii.  71 

of  Plymouth,  lamentable  IVagedy  of           .  iii.  50, 360 

Pageant,  etymology  of                   .                  .    -              ,  ii.  1  E>1 

Pagett,  Justinian,  his  letleronPrynne's  Hislriomastix  ii.  36 

on  Shirley's  Triumph  of  Peace  ii.  GO 

Pabful  PilpTmage,  a  play           ,                ,                .  i  194 

Painter's  Daughter,  a  play  .  ,  .  .  i,  237 
Painter,  or  Payneter,  William,  grant  of  the  rareniion  of  the 

Mastership  of  the  Revels  lo         .                ,  i.  419 

: William,  bis  Palace  of  Pleasure  ii.  416, 419.    iii.  153 

Painted  Clolhs  used  in  TbeatrBs          .                .  .    iii.  370 

Palamon  and  Aicyte,  by  Richard  Bdvards                      L  191.    iii.  2 

Palatine  of  tha  Rhine,  Royal  Patent  to  Ms  players  .      i.  380 

Palladis  Tamia,  by  Francis  Meres                   i.  3B5.    iii.  2, 321,  400 

Pallanf,  Robeil,  a  player                  .  .                .  .      i.  430 


Pahner'a  Mask,  dresses  for  the            .                 .                 ,  i.  jg 

PandoBtOjOr  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  by  Robert  Greene  iii.  I5i 

Panecea,  play  of              .   ,                 ,                .                ,  i.  235    ' 

Pan's  Anniversary,  by  Ben  Jonson             ,    .                   ,  i.  453 

Pap  with  a  Hatchet,  by  John  Lyly                       i,  274.    iii.  175,345 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices        .                .                 .  j[i,  9 
Pardoner,  Friar.  Curate,  and  neighbom-  Pratt,  by  J.  Heywood    il  385 

Pardoners,  ftoclamation  by  Henry  VIII.  against                  ,  ii,  386 

Paris  Garden,  fatal  accident  at     ,                 .                .  i,  251 

Theatre    '    .                .1.  341,  343,  390.  iii.  278 

Paris  and  Vienna,  a  play .            •                 .                ,  i.  197 

Parish  Clerks  of  London,  their  play  at  Skinners  Well           .  i.  l8 

■ their  concern  with  MJracleTiIays  ii.  147 

Parker,  Henry,  Lord.Morley,  a  dramatic  author  ,            -    .  i.  1 17 

Parliament  of  Love      .                   .                   ,                   .  i.  448 

ptoceedmgg  in,  for  the  Boppression  of  Theatres  .  ii.  113 


wo 

Pinuiu  Piurpeiium,  if  Hiomu  Pecka 
Parr,  Willism,  M.  player       •  ■ 

Punt,  Heniy,  Mi  Laqoei  Sidieoloii 

hi*  Mastiff  . 

Purieide,  a  play 

PuTOTre,  PlowB,  or  Pulowe,  Riihaid,  a  player 

Panoiu,  hii  Dedaiatiaa  on  the  gmi  TrwMtt,  kc 

FUqaU'i  Palinodia  .    .  . 

■  Apolo^,  by  Thomas  Nash  . 

Pasiioa  of  Christ,  a.  }£ta£\»^y 

PBitoral,  the  Queen's,  at  Somenet  Home 

■ the  pl^y  of      .   .  .    , 

—     '-  Tragedy,  hj,  Oeoig^  Cliapnian 
Ptthomaehia,  4  play    .    ,  .    . 

Patient  GrisMtU,  or  OiijeU,  the  Comedj  of,  by  Hemj  CheUla  i 
44S.    iiL    as 
Patiiek,  WiiliajQ,  a  playej  .  ,   .  ,  , 

Fanli,  th^  Children  gf,  pUyiog  )>e&>re  Heoij  VIU.       . 

play  by 

—J ■ jiUying  baftn  BUnbeth 


-  IhetrpetittDataBicbudll. 


Psuli,  St,  price  of  B(lnussiaa  tq  the  l^icatm  at 

Paul,  St,  CoBTersion  of,  Mind^pUyi  regarding  tha  ii.  137,  23S 

Pavy,  Solathiel,  a  player              .                .                .  L  3aS 

Payment  of  Diamatic  Authors,  on  the                  .  .    iii.  418 

:—  Adora,  pa  the        ,  .                 ,                .  iiL  427 

Feaee^le  King,  or  the  Lprd  Mendojl,  a  play      •  *      i  446 

Feche,  — : — ,  the  C.ourt  Fool  of  Henry  VIL              ,  i.  4t 

Pecks,  Thomo*,  his  epigram  oa  the  Siega  of  Bbodei  .      E  119 

Pedlar's  prophecy,  a,  pUy         .  ,             .   ,                .  ^247 

Pedoc  and  Lucja,  a  play  ,    ,                ,                ,  ,       L  207 

Pedr^  Don,  plaf  on  the  stoiy  of,  by  Uaaaingar             •  ii.  SS 

Feele,  George,  hii  poem  to  Ehiabelh,  at  l^Mbalds  .      L  3ilS 
■     AiraignnnentofPati*      .              ii.  447.    iit  191 

.      '         Mahomet  and  Biien,  ttta  Fke  Giedc  ,      iiL  8S 

■  ■                      —  dramatic  works  reTieired                  .  9L  ISl 

■ r- Farevdl  to  Sir  John  Norrii,  kc  .    m.  IM 

. : —  Edward  the  First            .                 .  iiL  19^  IW 

: Battle  of  AlUuar    ,                .  .    iiL  194 


-  letter  t0  Lord  Burghl^ 


FembrolM,  Counteis  of,  het  tragedy  of  Anthoiij  .  iil  349,  Z5& 

Fen,  WilLUm,  apUyet  .     .  .  i.  365.    ii.  30,  75 

Ferambulatiaa  of  Kent,  t^  W.  Lambara  .  iii.  26J,  345 

Percy,  William,  his  Cnckqueaiui  Enaiit,   and  Cuckolds 

Errant    ■    .  -    .  .    .  .       ii.  351,    iii.  3S7 

, Fairy  Putocal  .  .  iu.  358 

. — 7-  NeCTomuites         .  ,  .iii,  377 

FeieBore«ereB,Willia^,ainakeroflnteilude*  i.  B$.    ii.  148 

. Jiis  Poem  on  lh«   Lndi  Percy  i.  87 

Pericles,  by  Shakespeare,  its  waeetaa    .  .  i.  384, 435 

Ferimede!,  tha  Blacksmith,  by  R.  Gnena     .  .  iii  1 1 1 

Perkya,  John,  a  player       .  .  .  .      i.  3UI 

Ferklni,  Bichanl,  a  pUyat  .  L  439.    ii.  71.    iii.  395,332 

Perseus  and  Anthoineris,  a  play  ,  .  .      i.  309 

PenoQalities  in  plays  .  ■  •  ii.  94.    iii.  370 

Peten,  Hugh,  bis  Jest*      .  .  .  .     iu.  38& 

Petition  of  Players,  regarding  the  Blaek&ian  Tbcatw  i.  29S 

Pett, ,  B  dpuoatic  poet  ,  >  ■iii.  106 

Hielpa,.U(.,  hia  account  of  a  Hunniing  in  OloneetlMndiire         i,  17 
Pbignn  and  Lnda,  a  play  .  ,  .       i.  335 

Pbilaster,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  t  •  ii.  30 

PtliUp  Chubot,  bp  Cbapmaa  and  Shirley  t 

-~- —  of  Spain,  a  play  ,  .  . 

Pbillida  and  Gborin,  a  paatoral  ,  , 

PbiUnian  agd  Philedo,  a  play      «  . 

niilotas,  attributed  to  John.Heyiraod  > 

'■ by  Samuel  Daniel        .  . 

Phillips,  Augustine,  k  pkyei  .  i.  29 

PhBSdrastua,  ihe  History  of  .  . 

PtKBaii,  a  play,  by  T.  Middleton         «  , 

ftusnii:,  01  Cockpit  Theatre,  aceoiint  of  tbe 
Pickpoduts  at  Ihcatre^^  bov  tiealed    .  • 

PUcca  Peimilais,  his  Supplication  by  Thomat  Nash 
Pien  Ptoughmaa'i  Ctede  •  • 

PiK>  Coranto,  or  Man  ftam  tha  Noith 

Pilgrim,  the,  a  play  .  .  .  L  43G,  43S 

Pits  at  Ptirate  Tlieaties  .    .  , 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  in  Minicl»filaya     .  ,  .      ii.  168 

Plague,  Beg;ulatioai  againat         .  •  . 

PlautDs,  a  comedy  of,  played  before  Hanij  VIII. 

glantatlon  of  Virginia,  a  play  .     ,  .     , 

Playbills,  psrtieulaTi  regarding     .   .  . 


,..Cc,<,gle 


Pl&yenof  isterliideatemp.EdireTd  IV.  ,'  L  27 

. of  Henry  VII.  .  ,       >.  37 

■ gannenla  for,  list  of  .  .  <  i.  SO 

itinetant,  under  Henrj  VlII,  .  ,        L  83 

Flayer,  a,  set  in  the  pillory  .  .  .    .  i.  15S 

Flayers  stopped  wliile  performing  before  Eliiabefb  .      i.  171 

■ their  Ureriea,  given  by  Ihe  King  and  nobility    .  ii.  2l) 

■ fttrestad  by  the  Coiporation  of  Banbury  ,       ii  4S 

Player's  Pau,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain      .  .  ii.  75 

PUyhouse  to  be  Let,  by  Sir  W.  Dsveiuuit  ,  iii.  328,  4U 

Playt  on  God's  holidays  censnred  r  i-  25 

■ confuted  in  Five  AetioDs,  by  Stephen  Gosson  L  339,  340 

ii.  125,  274,  333,  419,  426.    iii.  108,  345,  357,  381 
Flay  of  Plays,  account  of  the  .  .     iL  27S 

the  Weather,  by  John  Heywood      .  .  ii.  391 

PUyi,  Defence  of,  by  Thomas  Lodge    i.  iiiii.   iL  443.    ill  93,  246 
■  suppressed  on  account  of  the  plague  .  ii.  74 

matters  relating  to  the  printing  of  .        ii.  62.    iii.  332 

Pleasant  Dlalognea  and  Dramas,  by  Thomat  Haywood     iii.  326,  389 

. Discourse  of  Court  and  Wars,  by  T.  Cborchyard         ii.  431 

Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue,  by  Ben  Jonson    <  *        i-  413 

Plots,  plats,  or  plalfbrms  of  plays  .  .  iii  393 

Poet  liberated  from  tbe  Town  .  .  .        i.  14S 

Faetaster,  the,  by  Ben  Jonaon  .   iL  20.    iii.  274,364,  421 

Poetical  Exercises,  by  James  I.        .  ,  '  ,         i.  344 

Pole,  Richard,  Lord  of  Misrule  .  ,  i.  72 

Political  Moral-play,  specimen  of  a  .  .  .        ii.  369 

Pollard,  Thomas,  a  player        .  i.  430.    ii.  2,  20,  54,  107 

Polypbeme,  the  tragedy  o^  by  Henry  Chettle  .  iii.  91 

Fompey,  the  Story  of  .  .  .  i.  244 

Pope,  Thomas,  a  player  ,  .  L  298.    iii  433 

— —  the,  erased  from  MSS,  and  Hiracle-playa         .  ii.  193 

Pore  Help,  a  poem  ^  .  .  L  156.    ii.  173 

Porter,  Endymion,  hia  interference  for  Davenant's  Wits  ii.  57 

Henry,  a  dramatist  .  .  i.  30S.    iU.  lOG 

his  Two  Angry  Women  of  Alungdon  iii.  95,  444 

Merry  Women  of  Abingdon      .  iii  96 

Foitio  and  Demorsntes,  History  of       .  .  .      i.  243 

Poiy,  John,  his  letters  regarding  plays,  &c.  i.  365.    ii  44 

Fni«e  at  farting,  a  Moral,  by  Stephen  Gosson   .  .     ii.  417 

Preaton,  Thomas,  bis  Cambjses  .  .  ii.  36S 

Pretestus,  a  pUy  .    ,  .  .  .     i.  235 

Piiceof  admigtdon  to  tbeolies        •         .       *  .  <  iiL  341 


L)^.i.«.iivCiOO'^lc 


Price,  Richard,  a  player   ,     .  .  '  .      '        L  382,  427 

PrideauK  or  PHdioie,  Thomag^  poem  by        .  .     .  ii,  381 

Printing  plays,  matters  eclating  to  .  ii.  62.     lii.  382 

Private  and  public  tbeatrea  distinguished .  .  iiL  335 

Privy  Council,  pnKCetlingi  of,  reg;aidiag  theatres  and  plays 

i.  288,  308,  312,  315,  399,  404,  410 

Proclamation  against  interlude!  .  .  i.  122 

"printing  and  playing  ,  •       i-  147 

plays  fiiTouring  the  Refomntion  i.  157 

of  Ediraid  VI.  against  plays  and  interludes  i.  144 

of  Eliiabeth.  for  licensing  ptaya,  &c.  *  .      i.  168 

PrndigalChild,  play  upon  the  story  of  the  .  ii.  233 

Prodigality,  a  play  ..  .-  ,  .  .      L  194 

Progne,  by  Dr.  JamBB  CalfhiU  .  .  i.  191 

Piologue^peakers  wearing  bayn        .  .        ii.  4G5.    iii  442 

Prologues  and  Splogues  .  .  .     iii>  423,  440 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  by  Oeorge  Whetslone  •        ii.  421 

Prompter,  or  Book-holder  .  .  iii.  61,  G4,  440,  445 

Properties  .  ii,  279.    iii.  353,  354, 359,  361,  362,  446 

Prophetess,  the  .  .  .  .        i.  436 

Prorost  Marshal  appointed  to  suppreM  plays  .  il  115 

Prynne,  William,  Mb  Histriomastiz  ii  21,  22,  33.    iii.  290, 

293,  299,  329 
Pryore,  Richard,  a  player  .  ,  .        i.  351 

Pseudo-evangelium,  Miracle-plays  denied  from  the  ii.  124 

Puritan;  or.  Widow  oCWatling-Street  .  i,  435.    iii,  193 

Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesy  .  ii.  268,  434.    iii.  2 

Pygmalion's  Image,  by  John  Matston  ,  ,        iii  412 

PynsoD,  Richard,  reward  to,  by  Henry  VII.  ,  i.  47 

for  a  book  .  .  i  48 

his  Churche  of  yvell  Men  and  Women  i  57 

edition  of  Eveiy-man      .  .  ii  310 

QuBBN  Hester,  interlude  of            .                .  ii.  233.    iii.  372 

of  AnagoQ,  by  W.Habioglon  .      ii  98.    iii.  3*7 

Eliiabeth,  by  Thomas  Heywood         .  .            iii.  3S9 

Elizabeth's  players                       .  i  219,  254,  317 

the,  at  Blaclcftiars  Theatre  .                     ii.  64 

at  a  Mask  in  the  habit  of  a  dtiien        .  .               it  73 

acting  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset  House  iL  38 

Quest  of  Inquiry,  by  Sir  Oliier  Oatmeal          .  .           iii,  3S1 

QuintusFabius,  aplay                      .                   .  i.  208.    E-418 

Quip  for  an.  Upstart  Courtier,  by 'Robert  Greens  iiL  151 


„CcKwle 


404  minx; 

Riscinn,  Ralph,  bditmaticMillioT        ■    .                .  L  tl7 

Ragmaii'i  Roll-    ...                                 .  iL  223 

Rsinoldi,  Dr.,  bii  OTfirthiDw  oS  Btage-pUTi                   .  iii.  201 

lUker,  Jack          ...                .                .  u.  448 

Rakigh,  or  Rawlej,  Ba  Walter,  anecdate  of                  .  i.  338 

Ralph  Bwiter  DoMet,  bj  N.  UdaU      L  190.    ii  415,  445.  iii.  448 

Baudall,  Eari  of  Cbrater,  by  T.  MidiUatan                    .  iii.  102 

BandolpVI'i  ^^  Huaei  LcwkiiiK  Glau             n.  438.    iii.  277,  326 

"i    .    ■                 Jealooi  Loma                  ,                i  iii.  391 

SaDldn,  'WiUiam,  hi*  Minor  of  Montten         .          L  uii.  iii.  410- 

Rankini,  WiUimUj  a  diamalist                    .                .  iii.  lUS- 

Bape  of  Luciece,  by  Thomu  Hefwood  i.  435.    ii  92.    ui.  32B,  388 

— tha  Second  Hglen,  a  ptay,               , .               .  i.  242 

Ran  Tiiumphi  qf  Love  and  Fortune        .  .         iii,  44,  107 

Ratlell,  Jobii,  Nature  qf  the  four  f  lemcnti  attributed  to  ii.  319 

Ratwy'i  Ghori,  » tract             .           .     .          i.  333.    iii.  429,  438 

RaTeni  Almanack,  by  Thomoi  Dekker          .                  ,  iii.  348 

RMde,  or  Reed,  a  player,  arreited  by  tbi  sherifi                  •  ii,  106 

Rebellion  of  Lnciler  in  Hiraclfrplayi         .                 «  ii.  157 

Red  BuU  pifiyers  forbidden  to  act  Shakespeare'a  workl  ii.  18 

attempt  of  the  French  aetreiNi  tbtrC                .  ii.  24 

playen  apprehended  at  the      ■                .  ii-  118 

account  of  tiio  .  .  (iii.  324 

RsdemaD,  Jphn,  hit  wpting  of  a  Piak^e              .  L  100 

Redford,  John,  aong  by  J.  Heywood  attrifauteil  to             .  i.  72 

the  author  of  tliree  interludes           ,  iL  342 

BeTutation  of  tha  Apology  fb^Adors,  by  J.  Oieen            .  iii.  410 

ReheaiialB,  account  of  ,         .                .                ,  iii  382 

Reigliaids,  WilliBm,  a  player           .                 .                 .  I  442 

Remedies  for^the  evil  of  playi,  by  the  City  of  London  i.  224 
Renegado,  or'the  Gentleman  of  Venice                  L  442,  447.    ii.  92. 

BeauirectiOD,  the,  in  MirMle-pUyi             .                .  u.  212 

Return  Gram  Pamasiui,  a  play          .                 .     '            ii.  435,  449 

— , of  the  Knight  of  the  Post  from  HeU                .  ii.  440 

Pasquil  of  England,  by  T.  Naih            .  i.  273 

Rerels,  Master  of  the  King's,  appointed             .                •  i-  135 

origin  of  tha  office        .                .                .  >■  301 

dresses  of,  ijnpropeily  lent  out  to  hire            .  i-  198 

econoioy  in  the  office  of  the                   .                 .  i.  174 

bcraaae  of  salary  to  the  Master,  &e.               .  A.  72 

Maitei  of,  his  license  to  players  lo  travel                  .  ti.  4 

-—  ■-  oCBce  of  the,  proposed  new  regulation  of         >  >■  301 


„,Cooi^lc 


Rereli,  Children  of  the  Qoeeu'i 

1 

361,  3&ff 

, 

L?; 

HCTenge,  the,  by  Dr.  Young 

iU.  123 

Berenger*.  ttBgeJy 

L435 

Rhode),  Matbew,  hit  Dimul  Dbj  kt  Uw  BlM^fiian 

i.  44D 

Rke,Joha,«pUyet        . 

.         L430. 

a.  S,  54 

Richard  CerdelioQ,  a  phy 

i.  izrii 

-; III.,  acted  at  esurt 

u.  a&^ 

T.  Hej'iro.>d't  apilor<e  to 

i>l32S 

raandchUdmi 

i.  39 
i,  34 

license  to  his  beaiwani 

i.  35 

Crookback,  by  Ben  Jonsoti     .  .  .     ill  41fD 

Richarda,  ThomaB,  hii  HiaaBonuj,  a  M9.  comedj'       ,  ii.  4M 

Kehoidnia,  C.  J^  and  Denbam,  B^  thsir  Jnterdlctiiui   of 

■ports,  ehutoh  ales,  &c.-       ,  .  ,  ii,  49 

Richmond,  Date  of,  Tewardi  to  playen,  and  exbaeti  from 

his  household-book        .  .  .  .         i.  97 

_„ ,  ,..  educalioQ  of  .  .  i,  US 

Rich,  6.,  hu  Fai««ell  to  Mibtary  FiofessioD       .  .        i.  328 

Righhriae,  John,  Magtei  of  St.  Paul's  school  .  ,  1.  110 

uithoiof  Dido  and  BDothwLa&i  play  i,  113 

Ringley,  Abbot  of  Hismie  .  •  •  L  42 

Ritson,  Joseph,  hii  denial  of  Skelton's  Nlgnmaniit  i.  53 

Roaring  Gill,  by  Dekker  and  Hiddleton  .  in.  343,  351 

Robert,  Anthony,  a  musidBti,  hb  salary      .  .  U.  10 

de  Biunne,  his  translation  of  Ow  KUnuel  de  Pecbi  i.  6 

of  CkUy,  pUy  on  the  story  of  .  ii.  123,  4IS 

■ — the  romance  of    ■  .  •  1.  115 

Robin  Conscience,  interlude  of  .  .  Ii.  402 

Robing,  William,  a  player  ,  .    i.  429,  442.    ii.  107 

Robinson,  Eichacd,  a  player  .        i.  416,  430.    ii.  2,  20,  54 

William,  a  player  •     .  -     .  •  il.  71 

Robsone,  a  player  .  .  ^  .  i.  308 

Rogers,  Aichdeacim,  his  MS.  regarding. Chcalet        u.  127,  152,  1S5 

Ed.,  a  piayer   ■  .  ■  .  .  i.  442 

Rollo,  Duke  of  Nomiondj  .  .  i.  402.    U.  79. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  early  trt^dj  on  the  story  of  .         ii.  416 

■ —  by  Shakespeate  .  iil.  368,  378- 

0,  or  Roe;  John,  Seijeanl-at-Law,  committed  by  Wolsey  i-  104 

-  "  .  .  .  iiL  213 

i.  341,  343,  361.    ili.  316 


Boueter,  Philip,  Haatw  of  the  Children  of  the  ReveU        i.  : 

1 r  Patent  (o,  for  building  a  theatre  , 

RoBwitlu ofGondenheim,  herplajra  .  , 

Bound  Table,  the     . 

Rowe,  John,  hit  Tragi-eomoediii  on  the  acddent  at  Wllnef 
Bowlaadi,  Samuel,  his  Martin  Ma^kall  ,  . 

Rowley,  Sunud  .       .  .      .  .      i.  351,  382.    iii.  ; 

his  When  you.  see  ma  you  Know  me 

William .  .    .  .  .         i.  395. 

1 his  epitaph  upon  Hugh  Atwell,  the  playei 

All'i  lort  by  Luat 

Soynl  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  by  Thomas  Heywood 

SUto,  by  William  Cartwright       .  ji.  76,  79. 

Society,  MSS.  belonging  to  the  . 

Budierde,  Edmund,  Ms  Thunderbolt  of  Qod'g  wiath 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wi&  ,  .  i.  ( 

~— -  of  Reason,  by  Tboraaa  Wilson  .        .  ,       ii.  ' 

Run-airay'B  Answer  to  a  Rod  for  Run-aways       * 
Rushes,  the  stage  strewed  with  .  ...  . 

Rykell,  John,  Tcagiloi  to  Henry  V.     . 

SicKniLL  of  News        .  .  ,         i.  162,  333. 

Sackville  and  Norton's  Ferns  and  Porrei  i.  ISO.  ii.423, 481. 
Salisbury  Court  Theatra  .     .  .  iL  21. 

Salmads  and  Hoimaphrodile,  hy  J.  Beaumont  , 

Salutalioii  of  the  Virgin,  in  Mitade-plays  ,  , 

Sampson  and  Markham's  Qerod  and  Anlipater  , 

Sands,  James,  a  player's  apprentice  . 

Sapho  and  Fhao,  by  John  Lyly  .  ,        iii.  I 

Sarpedon,  the  History  of       .  .  , 

Satire  of  the  Three  fislaitys,  by  S 
Sotiromastix,  by  Thomas  Dekker 

Savill,  Arthur,  a  player        .     .           .     .                 .  ii.  22 

SftvilM,  John,  his  entert^meat  to  King  James                ,  iii.  406 

Scenery  in  old  theatres            .                 .                .  iii.  3G5 

SOOTola,  MuliuB,  History  of                .                   .                  .  L  237 

School  of  Ahuae,  bf  Stephen  Go»son    i.  33S.    ii.  £79,  417.  iu.  108, 
324,  410,  430 

Compliment,  by  James  Shirley    .                .  ii.  92 

Scipio  AlHcanua,  History  of             .         '       ,                 •  i.  243 

Scog^'a  Jests       .                .                ,                ,  iii.  441 

Scornful  Lady,  by  John  FUtcher     .    .               ii,  103,  416.  ui.  347 


David  Lindsay 

L  122 

i.  282,  341. 

i.  449.    iii.  321, 

346,  387,  416 

Scots,  the  King  of,  a  tragedy     •  .  .  i,  IG4 

ScotUnd,  Genera]  Assembly  of,  opposed  to  plays  .  i.  3-15 

the  Kjag-a  journey  to,  alluded  to  at  the  Cockpit  ii,  99 

Sea  Voyage      .  .  .  .  .        i.  436 

Second  sjid  third  Blast  oF  Retreat  from  plays  and  theatres        ii.  408, 

42S.    ill  Sib,  400 

Maiden's  Tragedy  .  .  .        iii.  390 

SeUmus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks         ,  .  Hi,  120,  367 

Seneca,  translatiooa  of  his  ten  tragedies  .  iii.  13 

SermoD,  by  J.  W-,  at  Paul's  Cross,  agunst  playa  i.  229 

at  Paul's  Cross,  by  J,  Stockwood  .  .     iii.  206 

Seven  Deadly  Sios  of  London,  by  T.  Dekker  iii,  335,  344 

plot  of  the  BBCood  part  of,  by  B.  Tarleton    iii.  394 

Bhakerley,Ed.,  aplayer  .  .  .  i.  442 

Shakespeare,  John,  a  spur  and  bit-maker  .  ii.  42,  &3 

WilliaiD,  his  connexion  irith  the  Blackfriars 

theatre  in  1596  ,  .  .  j.  298 

Twelfth  Night  .  .        f.  327 

Comedy  of  Errors  .        i,  327,  328 

and  E.  Burbage,  anecdote  eoDceraing       i,  331 

R.  Bamefield's  lines  on  .         i.  ixrii 

and  others,  patent  to,  by  James  I.  i.  347 

his  retirement  from  the  stage  i.  370,  391 

the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays    ii.  3.    iii.  347 

popularity  of  his  plays  in  1627  ii.  18 

when  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage        ii,  433 

alliided  to  by  Robert  Greene  ii.  436 

his  Winter's  Tale  .  .         iii.  152 

Venus  and  Adonis  ii.  435.    iii.  412 

. —  Hamlet      .  ,  iii.  210,  429 

-  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ii.  31. 

iii.  162,  444 

-  Sir  John  Oldcaslle  attributed  to  iii.  246  ' 

-  bis  rhlmes  at  (he  Mitre  .  ii!.  276 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  .         iiL  7 

TroUos  and  Cressida  iii.  391,  444 

Two  QeoUemen  of  Verona  ill.  316 

AU's  well  that  ends  well  .        iii,  444 

Henry  VI.,  part  1.  .  iii.  369 


-  and  Rowley*B  Birth  oC  Merlin 


Shsnke,  Jobii,apIaTet        .                i,  3Sl,  3S2,  416.  ii.  2,  SO,  94 

Shane  in  companies,  value  of     .                 ,  iji.  4!£l 

Sbupe,  Lewis,  bis  Noble  Stnuig«r      .                 .  lii.  293,  409 

Hichaid,  u  plajcr             .                  .           i.  430.  ii.  3,  20,  54 

Shup,  Hr.  T.,  his  DissurtulioD  OD  the  Covenfr}  Flaya  ii.  132 

Shaw,  Robert,  hie  Four  Sons  of  Aymon       .                   .  ill.  307 

Shepherds,  adoratiou  of  the,  in  Miracle-plays     .  .         ii;  179 

Sherlock,  William,  ft  player         .              L  428.     iL  71.  111.295,332 

Shrenbury,  Earl  of,  Si:  S.  Dudley's  lettei  to  ;          1.  170 

Ship,  &  pioperlj  In  Miracle-plays                  .                   .  il.  231 

the,  a  dramatic  performance        .                   .  .        iii.  378 

Sliirlej,  James,  his  Young  Admiral              .                   .  Ii.  S3,  55 

IViumph  of  Peace                .  ii.  59 

Changes     .  .  .lii.  193,  331 

Doubtful  Heit     .                ,  .       iii,  337 

Poems          .                   .                   .  H;  338 

■  Example            ,                .  .iii.  347 

' Witty  Fair  OuS  .  it;  92;    iii.  426 

Caidioal            .                 ;  ,         iii.  38S 

— ' Coronation                  ,                 .  iii.  444 

and  Chapman,  their  play  of  Hie  Ball  ,            ii.  44 

Huhp  Chabol                i  iii;  303 

Short  Apology  for  the  School  of  Abuse,  by  3.  Goason  .           ii;  419 

'        Discom^e  of  the  Stage,  bjR.  Fleckno                i  iii,  367 

Sidney,  Sir  P,  his  Apology  of  Poetry                 ii.  423.  iii.  250;  374 

d  in  SkialetheU                      ,  iii.  104 


EiHtaph,  by  Churchyard;  u, ._     . 

Siega  of  Rhodes,  by  Sir  W.  Darenant  ,  ji,  II9.     iij.  374 

Silver  Age,  1^  Thomas  Heywood  .  i  i;  404 

Singer,  Gabripl,  a  player  .  .  i  i;  351 

John,  a  player  .  ,  ;  iii.  lOfl 

Sir  Thomas  Wore,  MS.  play  of  i.  9i.  i[.  262,  271,  273.  iii.  372,  435 
Six  Fools,  a  play        .  ...  .  j    194 

—  Yeomen  of  the  West  ,  .  .iii.  99 

Stellon,  John,  Miracle  plays,  by  .  ,  ii.  141 

bis  GarlandeoiChapeletoflAurell  ii  |42,  324 

interlude  of  Magnificence  ,  ii.  324 

Why  Come  ye  not  to  Court     .  H.  189,  448 

Skialetheia;  or,  a  Shadow  of  l>utli  iJl,  log,  138;  288,  318,  392 

Slwighier,  or  Slater,  Martin,  a  player  i  350,  411.     iii.  108 

-: of  the  Innocents,  in  Mir ade  pl^  i  ii.  J93 

Slee,  John,  a  player  .  .  ^  -ill* 

Slj,  WiUiam,  a  player  .  .  .        i.  89^  348 


Smith,  AaUiony,  n,  player 

■_ — John,  a  pUyer                .                 .                i.  139,  246 

Mattbev,  a  pUyer  . 

Wantworth,  liis  Hector  of  Germany         i.  365.    iiL  272 

: Italian  Tragedy              .                  .  i 

Smyght,  WiUiun,  a  player        .                .                .  i 
SneUer,  Jamfi,  a  player                 .  . 

Soldau  and  the  Duke  of : — ,  b  play                  >  i 

Soliinan  aod  Pers«da      ,                 ,                ,.                >  iii 

Solituy  Knight,  History  of    .                 .                 .  i 

Sgiqe,  Dr.,  hit  letter  agiuiirt  ^!»  near  Cambridge          .  i 

■ —  Dr.  Legge,  and  Di.  Goade,  tlieii  complamt  agointt 

Lord  North  and  Duttan  the  player                            .  i 

Smnnsel,  Duke  o^Jiis  playen.               ,                     .  i 

Court  Revels  whjle  lie  wm  uudei  sentance     i 

Soutlnrark,  petition  against  playa  on  the  Ssbbath  i 
-  play bouaet 


1,  by  paraotu  who  mat  al  a  pUy 


SpaniBh  Bawd,  by  Thomas  Mabbe 

Curate     .  .  .  ,  i.  «!!>,  4 

Gypsey  .  .  .  ii.  : 

players,  company  of,  ii)  London  .  .      iL  i 

Moot's  Tragedy,  by  Dekbei,  Haugbton,  and  Day  ui.  : 

TVagedy,  by  Thomas  Kyd  iii.  205,  209,  364,  375,  3 

Spaitan  Ladies,  by  Lodowlck  Carlell  .  .  ii. 
Spenser,  Udmnnd,  ipenlion  of,  by  Thomas  Watsoa  .  i.  2 
anecdote  of      .                 ,                .               i.  3 


iii  103 

his  Fwry  Queen         .  iu.  185,  187,  201 

Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again  ii.  431 

■ plagiarised  hj  Mailow  .  iii.  117 

Gabriel,  a  player  .  .  •  i.  350 

Spencer,  John,  his  accusation  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  •      ii.  31 

Spencers,  the,  a  play,  by  Chettle  and  Porter  •  iii.  91 

Spiera,  FranciB,  Mmal-play  reganliDg  .  •     ii-  358 

Spotts  and  Fastimes,  James  the  First's  declaration  couceming    L  413 

ratified  and  repubUshed  by  Charles  I.  ii.  49 

burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ii.  104 

8pottiivood,Atchbi8liop,W8  History  of  the  ChuiehofScottand  i.  345 
Staffoid,  Anthony,  his  Niobe  diasolTed  into  a  Nilos    i.  356.    iii  2St 

Lord,  extracts  from  the  rolls  of  .  ,       L  13 

Robert, » player  ...  .  ii-  22 

2K  2 


Bta^,  induiion  oFapeetalaii  on  l!ie       .  . 

Slage-play en  Comgilaint,  a  tract    . 
Stalbndga,  Edvanl,  hii  Epistle  Exhoriitory 
St&tulea  regarding  the  players  of  nublemen  > 

StatutB  against  peifDiming  plays,  &c.,  od  Sunday 

3  Jac.  I.  ch.  21,  to  naliBin  the  abuaea  of  plafen 

Stapmother"!  Tragedy 

StewB  ia  Southwarli  aboUslied  , 

Still,  Dr.  John,  author  of  Gammer  Ourton's  Needle 


-  hi«  i«nioiutraDce  agslasl  an  Engliah  play 


81ocket,  Levis,  Surveyor  of  the  Works  to  Eliiabeth 
Stockirood,  John,  his  sermon  agaiottplayi  and  theatres  L  229.  iii  266 
Stools  for  persons  on  the  stage  ,  iii.  3M 

Slow,  John,  hii  Annala  .  i.  106.    iii  316 

Survey  of  London         .  1.  1,  17,  18,    iii.  263 

StrafiFoni  Letten,  letter  from  Mr,  Garrard  in  Oie  .  iii  340 

Strelfbrd,  William,  a  pUyer  ,  ,  i.  351,  332 

Strange  Hiatoriai,  by  Thomas  Dldaney       ,  .  iii  lOD 

Strange  News,  &c.,  by  Thomat  Nash  i  341.    ii.  267.    iii.  400 

Siremer,  Master  .  .  ,  i.  1  £>3 

Strolling  players  ...  iii.  436 

Strowde,  Thomas,  the  aeeood  part  of,  by  H.  Chettle     .  iii  91 

Strutt,  Jowtph,  hisSporti  and  Pastimes  .  L  15.    iii  265 

Btrype,  John,  hia  Life  of  Grindall  ,  .  iii  3S2 

Stubbes,  Philip,  hia  Anatomy  of  Abuses  .  iii.  267 

Motive  to  Good  Works  iii.  267,  331 

Stulfield,  George,  a  player  .  .        ii.  71 

Stiidky,  John,  his  ttauslaliona  of  Medea,  Agamemnon, 

Heicalea  Oeteus,  and  Hippolylas  .  .        iii.  14 

Summer,  or  Somcrs,  William,  Jesta  to  Henry  VIII.   i  142.    ii.  463 
Bummer'sLastWiUandTestamentibyThamBsNash        .       i.  305. 
iii.  221,  223,  445,  446 
Sumner,  John,  a  player       .  i  442.    1171.    iii  295,  332 

Sunday,  bill  brought  in  for  the  due  obserration  of         .  i.  254 

Petition  from  Southwaik  regarding        .  .        i.  273 

order  of  the  Privy  Council  (gainst  plays  on      .  i.  254 

Suo'sDorling,  by  Dekkurand  Ford  i.  447.     ii  92.     iii.  3S4 

Supposes,  the,  by  George  Qaacoigue  .  i  192.   iii  6,  7] 

Suppression  oftheatres,  ordlnaaces  fortbe  ii.  104, 110,  114 

Surrey  of  Cornwall,  by  K,  Carew  .  . .  ii.  140 

Swan  Theatre  .  .  ..  i  342,  343.     iii.  316,  321 

Swanatoo,  Eliard,  a  player       .  i.  428.    ii.  2,  20,  54,  62,  64 


SAetusoiiliiaAmigmnent  of  Women            ,  ,          iii.  285 

the  Woman-hater,  anraigoed  by  Women,  a  play        iii.  325 

Swithin,  St^  Priory  of,  and  Hyde  Abbey,  [day  by  the  boys  of       i.  E>1 

SymmoDg,  the  tumbler          .                .  .             i.  2&7,  2G9 

Xuijsa's  and  Shecrmen'B  [ilay  at  Coventry  .     ii.  132,  261 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  by  Ben  JouBou              .  .                 IL  62,  58 

Tamor  Cam                .     '            ,     -           .  ,             iii.  105 

plot  of  the  first  part  of       .  .                        iii.  404 

Tambnrlalne  the  Great,  by  CMarlow         .     iii.  113,323,417,424 

Tambunan,  by  Edward  Alleyn            •  ,                .iii  104 

TmnerTftmed,  by  Jehn  Fletcher                  .  i  437.    ii.  54,  56 

Taming  of  n  Shiew             .  ■          iii.  (1,  77,  97,  98,  107,  206,  323 

tbfrSbiew,  by  Sbalieapeare  iii.  7,  56,  61,  77,  98 

Tancred  and  Giamuud,  by  R.  Wilmot  and  others  i.  195.    iii.  12 

Tailelon,  Richard,  his  News  from  Purgatory  .              iii.  379,  381 

one  of  the  Queen's  playeis  .                1.  255 

a  Jest  by                     .  .                   .        i.  323 

his  death  and  portrait        .  .             ii.  351 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  plot  of  .                .     iii.  394 

Song             ■  .                 .  .              ii.  352 

Eitemporal  rhyming  .                 .      iii  400 

Tatham,  John,  H%  Fancy's  Tbe^ie 

his  Rump 

Tovemer,  Edmond,  warrants  to,  " 

Taylor,  John,  his  Watennen's  t 

Thief 

Quatem  of  n< 


and  Fennor,  their  eslempoml  conteit  iii.  314,  320 

Joseph,  a  player      .      i.  390,  393,  430.    iL  2,  C,  20,  54,  64 

Robert,  big  Hog  hath  lost  liis  Pearl  i.  383.    iii.  438 

Tears  of  the  Muses,  by  Edmund  Spenser  .  .       ii.  429 

Techm^omia,  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  by  Barien  Haltday      iii.  37 1 
Telomo,  History  of  .  .  .        i.  248 

Tempo  Rsstured,  a  Mailc,  by  Aureiian  Townshend  ii.  37 

Tempest,  the,  played  at  Court  .  .  .        i  383 

by  Davenaol  and  Dtyden      .  ,  iii.  448 

Temple,  the  Inner,  Ferrex  and  Poirei,  played  at  .  i.  180 


U5.t.Z5.JbvC,OOtjlC 


Temple  Hul[  .  .  .  .        i.  436 

Temptatioa  of  Chiwt,  b;  Jobn  Bale  .  .  ii.  238 

Tea  TmblM,  tha  delivury  of  the,  in  Uinele-pUjri  .        ii.  10S 

Teraace,  tbe  Andria  of,  translated  .     .  .     ii.  3^.    Ui.  13 

Tenninus  et  noa  Terminua,  by  Thomas  Naih      ,  ,     iii.  1 1 0 

Tenon  of  the  Night,  bj  Thomaa  Nari>         .  .  iii.  321 

Tethja'  Featival,  by  Samnel  Daniel      .  ,  .       i.  375 

TawlKiburr,  M^ade-playi  at       .     . '  .     .  .  ii.  139 

'n^iaggnei  and  Charidea,  a  play  ,  .  .      L  205 

Ttealie,  the,  first  eomtroctioiiD^&c.    i.  339,  358,330,343.    iiL  363 
TheatieB,  pulilie  and  prirats,  dijtiuguiibej  >  iii  335 

Tliebaia,truulaf«dby  llDmaaNewtoii  ,  iij.  14,22 

The  longer  thou  liTist  the  more  Fool  thpa  oii,  tiy  WiUiaw 

Woger  .  .  .      ii.  270, 332 

^elvall,  BiDUJD,  hia  gniA  of  tbe  reier^oa  of  the  Berell  ii>  25 

Therailea,  interlude  of         ,  ,  ,  a.  399 

Tbetford  Priory,  ita  inatmmentalitr  in  acting  pUya        .  ii.  142 

ThoBMi  of  Reading,  by  T.  Delojiey  ,  ,  iiL  99 

ThomiOD,  J.,  a  pUy^  .  ,  .  i  4311.    iL  20 

Three  Kiogi  of  the  Eut,  in  Jtf  irwle-pUy*    .  .  iL  189 

Ladiea  of  Londoq  .  ii.  SSO,  413.    iii.  124 

Lawi  of  Nature,  Moaei  and  Chijit,  by  John  Bale         iL  23S 

Lorda  Htd  three  ^.adies  of  London  L  41.    iL  258, 351^ 

413.    iii.  124 
'  Hayi  in  One,  an  invention  of  .  .      i.  S57 

I  Sisters  of  Mantua,  a  play  .  .  L  242 

nueeacoie  and  four  Koighta,  the  ballad  of  .  .      L  304 

Thurgoode,  John,  Lord  of  Miarule  lo  Princeis  Uaiy  L  89 

Thyestes,  translated  by  Jaspei  Hejwood  iL  486.    iiL  11,  13, 16 

Tieck,  ProTeiEor,  his  Shakespeare's  Vonehule  .  iiL  14S 

Tilliot  du,  his  F^te  de  Foiii  .  .  .      iL  126 

Time  Triumphant,  by  Qilbert  Du^^dale        .  .  i.  350 

Vindicated,  by  Ben  Joneon        .  .  .      L  438 

l^modea  at  &a  Siege  of  Thebea,  a  play       .  .  i  208 

Tiriog-House,  spectators  admitted  through  .  .     Ui.  349 

'lb  metry  when  Gossips  meet,  by  Samuel  Bowlands    •  L  324 

1^  pity  Bhe'a  a  Whore      '.  .  .  .        iL  92 

ntua  Andronicui,  the  old  .  .  .      iii.  98, 323 

and  Giaippus,  History  of  .  .  .       L  238 

TobaiKO  talien  at  Theatrei  .  ,  .iii.  415 

ToUj,  WilUam,  Lord  of  Misrule         ,  .        L  72 

Tom  Tjler  and  his  Wife,  an  interlude  .  ii.  266, 353, 40P 


byCOO'^IC 


Tooley,  NichoUi,  a  player  1.  S98,  332, 416, 430.    iii.  434 

Toolle,  a  play     .  .  .  .  .       i.  237 

Totlenliam  Comt,  hy  Thomas  Nabbes  .  .  iii.  336 

Towne,  John,  a  player        .  .  .  ;      i.  318 

Thamas,  a  player  .  .  i       i.  351, 332 

toimele;,  Mr.  P.,  his  MS.  (>f  Hiracle-playi  , .     li.  137,155 

TowinSlBgei  the  .  ...  i.  jodv. 

ToftnUiid,  Auielian,  his  Huks  of  AlUoa's  THUmph  and 

Tempe  Restored  .  ;  i        ii.  37 

Tragedy,  application  of  the  wor^  .  .  ii.  237 

or  the  Duke  of  ByroD,  by  George  Cbapnuui  ill.  256 

Ttaifor,  the,  by  J.  Shirley  .  .  ;      ii.  92 

Trap-dooTB  in  the  Stage  at  Theatre*  .  ■  iii.  364 

iVavels  of  three  Eagllsh  Brothers        ;  :  ;      L  439 

Tiavoie,  Edmund,  Lord  of  Misrule  .  .  I.  72 

Treatise  against  Dicing,  Ddndag,  vain  Plaja,  8iC,  by  J.  Northbtook 
i.  339.    it.  487.    iii.  286, 382 
■— —  between  Trowth  and  Enfonoation,  by  William  Coroyshe  i.  40 
Trial  of  Ti-eAsuT^,  a  Hdral-play  :  .       li.  2^6,  2GS,  330 

Irick  to  eatch  the  Old  One  .  .  .  i.  435 

- —  to  cbeatthe  Devil     .  .  .  .       ii.  92 

Trigg,  William,  a  player  i  .  ii;  20,  ?5;  109 

TiiiiimiDg  of  lliomas  Naah,  ^  Gabriel  Hutcy  i.  309.    iii;  221 

Triplidty  of  Cuckolds,  by  Thomas  Dekkei  .  iii.  4S0 

THnmphof  Lore  and  Beauty,  an  intetkde  by  William  Cornjahe  i.  64 
Triumphs  of  the  Prince  d' Amour  .  .  .         ii.  73 

Triumph  of  Maia  and  Venus        ...  I.  l'>4 

of  Peace,  a  mask,  by  J.  Shirley  .  ;      ii.  ftO,  62 

Troas,  translated  by  Jasper  Heywood  ,  iii.  13,  15 
I'roilus  and  Cressida,  by  Shakespeare  .  111.  391,  444 
Troja  Britannica,  by  Thomag  Heylrood  .  .  iii.  214 
Trompeur  Puni,  le,  a  comedy,  acted  by  the  French  players  il.  6? 
Troite,  N.,  hii  Induction  to  the  Misfbttnnes  of  Arthur  L  26^.  iii.  39 
Thiy'a  Revenge,  hy  Henry  Chettle  .  .  iii.  91 
True  Tt-agedy  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York  .  .  iii.  144 
Trumpet  of  War,  a  Sermon  by  Stephm  Goiion  .  i.  338 
Truth,  FaithfulneBS,  and  Mercy,  a  play  .  .  i.  399 
Tuke,  Sir  Samuel,  his  AdTentnres  of  Five  Hotns  .  Hi.  373,  386 
TUrberriUtfi,  Gec^,  E^taphs,  Bpigrsnu,  Sougi,  and  Swuetg  iii.  1 
■■  ■- — miirder  of  .  .  iii.  I 
Tmner,  Anthony,  a  pUyet  ,  .  i.  428.  iL  71 
"  Heniy,  a  player  .  .  .  ii.  71, 79 
Drew  or  True,  a  player  .       .               iL  48.    iii.2flS,83a 


Tutivilliu,  tlyouAiigj  of  tbe  naiue                 .  ,     ii.  222, 255 

TwelTe  Laboun  of  Heicuki,  ■  ptaj    .                 •  .      ii.  272 

IVelflh  Kiftht'i  Be*'eU,  by  Ben  Jouaoii         .  .              i.  364 

■ Sh»ke»peaTe'i,  firrt  production  of  •      ■-  327 

Twine,  Thomai,  hii  Epitaph  on  K.  Edwards  •  iii,  t 
Twoangry  Women  of  Abingdon,  by  Henry  Porter  iii.  95,444 
Two  Oentlcmeo  of  Verona,  by  ShslEespeare  .  iii.  177,316 
Two  Italiu  Gentlemen,  by  Anthony  Munday  .  iii.  241,  44B 
T%D  King!  in  a  Cottage,  a  play  .  .  i.  446 
Two  meiry  Women  of  Abingdon,  by  Henry  Foiter  ■  iii.  96 
Twt^penny  galleiiei  and  rooms  ,  .  iii.  343 
Two  IVageiliii  ia  One,  by  R.  Tanington  .  .  iii.  49 
Two  win  Men  and  all  ihe  rest  Foals,  a  play  .  iii.  445 
Tylney,  Edmund,  Master  of  the  Revels  afler  Sir  T.Betiger  i.  239 
his  rqiresentation  against  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's and  Lord  Stiange's  players        .  •       i.  271 


I  Mask  Iruulated  into 


Ua<iu>mA*,  PatiicIiiuB,  tp«echei 

Italian  by  .  .  , 

Udall,  NichoU^  Ms  Eseebiai      . 

his  Apophthegms  of  Brasmos  . 

Baiph  Boister  Doiiter,  a  comedy 

Underwood,  JoliD,  a  player  .         i.  335,416,430.    i 

Unfortunate  Lovem,  the,  bj  Sir  W.  Darenant  iiL  377, 3; 

United  Companies,  the  four        ,         ,  ,  i.  4 

Unlucky  Citizen,  the,  by  Francis  Keikman 
Untnus,  Munday's  Ballad  of 


Valiint  Scholar,  a  play 

Welshman,  a.  play,  by  R.  A. 

Venoard,  or  Fennor,  his  Engluid's  Joy 

Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Shakeapeaie     . 

Vernon,  George,  a  player 

Vice,  the,  in  Monl-plays    .  . 

Vkeroy,  the  Spanish,  a  play 

Virgil  PoUdore,  De  Rerum  InyBntorihos 

Virtue  the  SoTeieign,  interlude  of,  by  J.  I 

Virtuous  OdaTisi,  by  Samuel  Brandon 

Vuion  of  Delight,  by  Ben  Jonion 

of  Ihe  Twelve  Goddesses,  hy  Samuel 

Viiors  of  Henry  VllI,  at  Greenwich 
Voe*eyon,the,  of  John  Bale  . 


;..,o,Coot^lc 


Volpmie,  by  Ben  J<HiBaD  .  i.  370.    ii.  86.    iii.  342 

Voltaire,  t^  Kmwb  iuc  In  Uieuni,  fte.  ,  ,     ii,  13S 

DisBeitation  but  U  Tragidia      .  ,  Iii.  349 

Vtnr,  a,  and  a  good  one,  a  plajr  .  .  .      i.  438 

Vol  Gracoli,  the  JiKk  Das'!  FrDgnoaticatwn  i.  433.    Hi.  272, 

28S,310,  344 

Vulpt,  ViDcen^  puatar  to  Heoiy  VIII.         .  ■         i.  96,  100 

Wadbsoh,  Antony,  a  diamaliBt  .  .  iii.  92,  lOR 

Wadi^on,  WilUam,  hia  Manuel  de  Pccht     .  1.  6.    ii.  141 

Wager,  Lewis,  hii  Life,  &c.  of  Mary  HRgdelen  ,       ii.  241,  333 

—  William,  hii  The  longer  thou  liveat  the  more  Fool 

thou  ait,  a  Monl-pUy  .     u.  370, 333 

Walei,  for  the  HoDOUr  o^  by  Ben  Jonson  .  i.  41 4 

Walungham,  Sit  Francis,  Thomas  Walsone  Eclogue  on       .     i.  263 

letleiloj  against  piayen  in  London         .       i.  263 

Wandering  Loven,  a  play  .  .        i.  437,  443,440 

Warden,  the  Lord,  his  piayen  committed  to  (he  Connter  .  i.  127 
Warning  fbr  Fair  Women,  a  tragedy  iL  437.    iii.  49,  S3,  385 

Warwick  Inn,  the  diessea,  &c.  of  the  Revels,  kept  at  .  i.  78 

WoateU,  William,  Harper  of  London  .  .         i.  30 

Watermen's  suit,  by  John  Taylor  i.  3S9.    iii.  319,  376 

Wataon,  Thomas,  his  Eclogue  on  Sir  F.  WaUingham  .  i.  262 
Way  to  content  all  Women,  a  play  .  .  L  447 

Webbe,  WiUiam,  Lord  Mayor.  Mi  letter  to  Lord  Burghley  i.  279 

his  Discourse  otEnglish  poetry  ii.  435.     iii.  3 

Webater,  John,  his  Duchess  of  Malfi  .         i.  430.    iu.  32« 

Ouise,  or  Massacre  of  France         .  iii.  lOt 

Deril's  liw  Case  ■  .     iii.  101 

■ —  Vittoria  Cotombona        .  .  iii.  330 

Wedding,  the,  by  James  Shirley      .  .  .  il  93 

Wentwortli, ,  disguiaings  under  .         i.  43 

Westeott,  Sebaatian     .  .  .  .  i.  l&S 

Weatminrin',  rewards  by  Henry  VII.,  to  the  Piinlera  at      .         i.  46 

the  boya  0^  playing  before  Elisabeth     .  i.  190 

Werar,  R.,  his  Luaty  Juventus  .  ii.  316 

What  you  Will,  by  John  Uaraton  ,  i.  435.  i'li.  337,351,417 
When  yon  see  me,  you  know  me,  by  Samuel  Rowley  i.  386.  ii.  258 
Whetstone,  Geoi^, his  Promos  and  Cassandra       ii.  421.    iii.6l,G4 

■■■       Heptameronof  CitII  Discouraes  iii.  64,  393 

Whllttter,  Dr,  his  History  of  Craven  .  .  iii.  439 

While,  Robert,  hia  Mask  of  Cu[^'s  Banishment  .        i.  405 
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WhifdMk'i  Htioiariab       . 

ii.  38,  59 

Whitgift,  Jolin,  aunrer  to  hi>  Admonition 

o  the  Fariiament      ii.  146 

Whiting  or  JohnioD,  Hich«d,  a  player 

.       ii.  48 

iii.  308 

WhoreinOtun 

.       i.  447 
iL  93 

of  BBbjlOTi,byEd«rdVI.     . 

.       iii.  23 

T.  Dekker 

i.  434.    iii.  365 

Wby  come  ye  not  to  Court,  by  John  Skeltoo       .  iL  189, 448 

Widkirk  Abbejr,  vol.  of  US.  HiraeVplays,  belon^ng  to    iL  137, 155 
Widow's  Chanu,  by  Anthony  Munday  .  .        iii.  92 

Wife  fof  a  month,  a  play  .  ,  L  437, 447.    ii,  79 

Wilbraham, ,  a  player  .  '  .        iL  71 

WUd  Ooote  Chaaa  .  .  .  i.  436 

William  Loagtword,  a  play  by  M.  Drayton  i.  zxvii.    iii.  93, 420 

tbe  Queen's  fool  .  .  .  i.  49 

WiUiama,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  play  acted  in  hit  house 

iHi  Sund^  .  .  iL  30 

Willii'i  Mount  Tabor  .  .  .     ii.  273 

Wilmot,  Robert,  his  Tamaed  and  Giamnnda  L  195.    iii.  12 

WilaoD,  Hohert,  a  pUyer  and  dramatist         i.  210, 231,  255.    ii.  277 

his  Conapiiacy  of  Catiline   L  uziL    iiu  93, 1 06, 246 

reiieir  of  his  dcamntic  worka       .  .     iii.  230 

his  Cobler'i  Prophecy  .  .  iii.  2*7 

his  eitempoial  leiufication  ■  iii.  321,400 

Thomas,  big  Rule  of  Reaaou  .  .      iL  445,  449 

Wily  Beguiled,  a  play         .  .  iii.  375, 441 

Winchester  College,  loUa  of  respecting  Interiudentes  L  27 

Wiudaor,  Children  of;  Privy  Seal  regarding         .  i.  173,  205 

^^nter'sTale,  by  Shakespeare  .    L  383,  413.    iL  53.    iiL  152 

Wit  and  Folly,  diBpule  between,  by  John  Heywood      .  ii.  393 

Mirth,  by  John  Taylor         .  .    -  .     iii.  385 

WU],aplay      .  .  .    ,  .     .         L  194 

-^  in  ■  Constable,  by  Tbomaa  Gl^tthonw        .  .    iiL  412 

Witch,  tbe,  by  Thomaa  Ujddletnn  .    .  .  iE  390 

TraTcllei,  a  play     .  .  .  .       i.  444 

Wither,  George,  M>  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt      .  iii.  271,  324 

Witney,  performance  of  MucedoruH,  at  .  •  i)>  1 18 

WiU,  the,  by  Sit  William  Daveaant  ii.  ST,  63 

Fita,  and  Fanciea  .iii.  3^7 

the,  or  Spoit  upon  Sport  .  .      i.  xxk 

' Misery,  and  the  World's  Uadnesi,  by  T.  Lodge  iii.  160 

Wit  without  Uonry,  by  John  Fletcher  .  ii.  79,  92.    iii.  342 
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WiHy  Fair  One,  bj  James  Shirley  .   .  ii.  92.    iii,  426 

Wolsej,  Cardinal,  offinded  by  a  p]ay,  at  Gray's  Inn  i.  103 

hk  fegulalions  for  the  Canons  of  St.  Austin    ii.  146 

: Actors  ,  .  ,  , .      ii.  262 

a  play,  bj  Munday,  Chettle,  Drayton  and 

Smith         .  .  ,  .  .       iii.  92 

second  part  of,  by  H.  Chettls  .  iii.  92 

Womeo  hard  to  pisase,  a  play  .  .  .     iiL  429 

hater,  a  play     .  .  .  i.  434.    iiL  442 

in  the  Moon,  by  John  Lyiy     .  .■    iL  250.    iii.  187 

isaWeathereock,byN.  Field         i.  356, 383.    iii.  323,393 

killed  with  Kindness,  by  T.  Haywood       .  .        iii.  78 

taken  in  Adultery,  in  Miraclo -plays  ,  ii.  197 

Woman'sTrai^y,  by  Henry  Chettle  ,  .      iii,  91 

Wonderful  Tear,  1^  Thomu  Dekker  .  .  iii.  442 

Woodei,  Nathaniell,  his  Conflict  of  CoDgeience  .  ii.  357 

Word,  a,  of  Comfort  concerning  the  accident  at  Blackfriars  i.  440 

World,  the,  a  play  ,  .  .  .         ii.  92 

and  the  Child,  a  Moral-play  .  .  ii.  306 

the,  nms  on  Wheels,  a  play,  by  Oeoi^  Chapman      ,      iii.  115 

■ by  Jobu  Taybr  .  iii.  408 

Worth,  Ellis,  a  player        .  .  .1.  439.    ii.  21 

Wotton,  Sir  Heniy,  his  letter  regarding  Taylor's  Hog  hath 

lost  his  Pearl  .  .  i.  384 

his  letter  an  the  hurning  of  the  Globe     .    iii.  298 

Wounds  of  Civil  War,  by  Thomas  Lodge     .  .  iii.  214 

Wright,  James,  his  Histona  Bistrionica     iL  444.    iiL  296,  303,  374 

John,  a  player         .  .  .  .         iL  22 

Wyai,  Sir  'Diomas,  appointed  to  superintend  the  Revels  1.  99 

Wylley,  Thomas,  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Cromwell  .       i.  131 

Wymondbam,  plays  at         .  .  .  .       ii  139 

Wynoesbory,  William,  Lord  of  HisRiIe        .  .  i.  42, 72 

XiKEis,  in  Fairant'B  play  .  .  .       i.  235 

Tiiu>s,atpublic  Theatres            .                 .  .            iii.  335 

Yanington,  Robert,  his  Two  Tragedies  in  One    .  .      iii.  49 

Telverton,  Chiistopber                 .                .  L  193.    iii.  39 

his  Ejalogue  to  Jocasta  ,                iii.  6 

York  and  Lancaster,  the  whole  Contention  between  iiL  145 

Hirade-plays  at                  .                 .  .      ii.  139,  217 

Begistei  of  the  Fraternity  of  Carpus  Christi  at  iL  143 
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Torkihira  Trkgedf,  the        , 
Young,  Admiral,  by  Jamei  Bbirley 

Compuiy,  theQuMn'i  .  . 

Dr,  hiiKevenge  . 

GalUol'i  Wbirligifc,  by  Frttndi  Lentan 

John,  Maker  of  InteiludeB,  &c.  Id  Henry  Vllt. 

youth,  tba  interlude  of  .  .  ■ 
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